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HERE'S THE KIND OF GIFT THAT EVERYBODY 








EXPECTS FROM A TRUE SCOUT 


» .. Ud what it contatn. 


? 





1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 
1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 
1 Roll Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster. 
1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 
1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Tubes. (Ammonia Inhalant) 


1 Tube Soap Solvent for poison ivy 
and poison oak. 


1 First Aid Instruction Book. 
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Anybody could think of a necktie for Dad. But it takes a Scout 
to think of delighting him with a nifty First Aid Kit for his car. 
The same thing is true of Mother. Of course she appreciates 


a pair of silk stockings from sister, but from her son Scout she 





agrees to that. You watch them and see. They’re first aid ready 
first. Ask them what they are going to give for Christmas and 
they'll be certain to mention this ideal Scout present. Get one 


for yourself and remember your friends with one. Buy them 
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rejoices at his living up to Scout ideals. For as little as $3 you from your drug store or the Scout Supply Department. tim 
thet 
can remember four of your best friends in true Scout fashion. PARENTS—Help make this a Scout Christmas. Every gift fell 
The official Scout First Aid Kit for each, in special Christmas of official Scout equipment is a boost to scouting. There are an 
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Tell Dad NOW 


he can bring Christmas to your home 
throughout the year 





with a new book every month and 
membership in your own club! 


just how much you want to be a member 

of the Junior Literary Guild. Now is the 
time to explain the plan to them and to show 
them how much money they save. Get busy, 
fellows! Christmas is coming. 


Nv is the time to let your parents know 


Get started today, and let us help you. You 
won't find it a very hard job if you point out the 
kind of books they are, the famous people who 
select them and how much good they are going 
to do you—in school, too! Your mother and 
father will be only too ‘glad to see you reading 
these fine books—once they know all about the 
plan that finds them for you and supplies them so 
reasonably. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 


Here are a few of the most important facts 
about the Boys’ and Girls’ own Book Club. 
You can get more information by sending the 
coupon at once, with your namé and your parents’ 
name too. \ 


First: the Junior Literary Guild publishes only 
the best new books for boys and girls between 
8 and 16. There is a book for the children, 
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between 8 and 12; another one for girls, 12-16; 
and one just for you fellows between 12 and 16— 
and maybe a little older. 


These books are on all different subjects. One 
may be about a famous privateer, the next about 
some young man in big business in Wall Street 
or true stories about the American Indians. 


The books are selected by these famous men and 
women—from thousands of manuscripts: Carl 
Van Doren, Katherine Ulrich, Angelo Patri, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Helen Ferris, 
Harford Powel, Jr., and Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg. 

Each book is illustrated and published in a 
special edition for Guild members only. You 
could buy the same titles in the stores, but they 
wouldn't be the same books and many of them 
would cost twice as much money that way. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


So many young people have already joined the 
Guild that by printing a very large number of 
the books we save money—like buying whole- 
sale—and we give that saving to you or your 
parents. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


If your subscription reaches us before this 
Christmas you can still be a Charter Member. 
You can have all of jthe books issued so far— 
since the beginning of the Guild. This includes 
all of the books pictured above and two others 
besides! 


Now, let’s get busy! Send the coupon carefully 
filled out—and watch for your answer. Show 
this page to Dad and tell him how much you 
want to wear a Junior Guild pin and’ to read 
all these fine books. We will write him a letter, 
too. So fill out the coupon and mail it tonight, 
so you will be sure to get in for Christmas! 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept.29B.L. New York, N. Y. 
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7 The Junior Literary Guild, Depts 29 B.L. 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Send me full information about the Junior Guild and tell my parents about 
it, too. This request does not obligate us in any way. 
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| CORONA for CHRISTMAS 
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OU know, quite a lot of people make 

good with just brains. Successful creative 
work and high scholastic standing are just as 
exciting and gratifying as winning in other 
sports. In the end it gets down to a competi- 


_ tion in brains and nothing else. 


Brain muscles keep on winning after body 
muscles have softened. 


The point is that in brain sports, Corona 
is as useful as matched golf clubs or a well 
strung racket are in other sports. Of course, 
in college, you can hardly make the grade 
without a typewriter. Typewritten work in- 
variably gets higher marks. Written work 
often gets no marks at all simply because no 
one can read it. In any form of literary com- 
petition, Corona is as necessary as running 
shoes to a runner or sharp skates to a skater. 


As a matter of fact, every member of the 
family needs Corona. Mother’s club work for 
example—papers to be read, resolutions, 
committee reports, publicity work; also the 
conduct of household affairs. Many times a 





The best fun in the world is 


winning with brains 


It’s up to you to let 
the family know that your 
big Christmas need this 
year is a Corona. Fam- 
ilies are kind of hazy 
about presents with- 
out a little guidance. It 
might work just to mail 
this advertisement to one 
of your parents. A subtle 
hint like that is sometimes 
as effective ascoming right 
out and asking. The whole 
family will thank you for 
getting Corona into the home. 


re 


Corona is a great machine. You'll know 


CORONA 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





year it would be a help to Dad when he has 
night work to do—speeches, articles for tech- 
nical papers, an occasional important letter. 





We show here attractive Christmas gift carton 
and the regular carrying case. 
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that the instant you get your fingers on it. 
Smooth running as a new car, durable as a 
good reputation, easy to learn, so sturdily 

simple that it never-goes 
=m wrong. 


There are two Corona 
models: Corona with 
standard keyboard at $60 
and Corona Special with 
three-row keyboard at 
$39.50. Attractive carry- 
ing case comes with either 
model. Both are finished 
in many different colors. 
Sold by all typewriter 
dealers and in stationery 
stores, department stores 
and specialty gift shops. Dealers will be glad to 
send one on trial and arrange for gradual 
payment. An allowance will be made on your 
old typewriter. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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“For the S-4. We're 

passing over the spot 

where forty brave men 
died” 


PART L 


- ENTONCES el capitan tiro una antorcha entra 
el polvorin.” 
Slowly Porter read the yellowed Spanish page, 
translating as he went—‘‘And then the captain 
hurled a torch into the magazine.” 

Three hundred and fifty years had passed but still Bob’s 
heart pounded as he visualized the scene—the Santa Cruz, 
her masts carried away, rolling helplessly in the trough of the 
sea; the Golden Hind, which had just raked the Spaniard with 
a broadside, coming up close-hauled, ready to lay alongside 
and board; the gallant captain of the treasure ship, all chance 
of resistance gone, determined to die rather than have his 
cargo fall into Drake’s hands. 

A volcano of flame rose amidships on the Santa Cruz; 
spars, casks, men, were hurled flaming into the sea; the hull 
buckled, the poop rose high above the water, then the ship 
vanished beneath the waves. A few bubbles, some wreckage, 
were all that marked the spot as the bow of the dreaded 
English corsair foamed up, her rail bristling with pikes and 
cutlasses in the hands of the thwarted boarding party. Drake 
had been cheated of his prey—the wealth of Peru, the whole 
year’s hoard from the mines and temples of the Incas, lay at 
the bottom of the sea. A few Spaniards, terribly burned, 
were picked up, made prisoners. Drake continued north- 
ward toward Panama. 

And, so, in the stately Castilian phrases of Don Jaime ran 
the tale of the fatal voyage which started at Callao and ended 
near El Morro Island, of his captivity, of his ransoming, of 
his return to Spain. 

Carefully Bob Porter closed the warped parchment 
covers. Gradually his eyes came back from that far- 
away episode, glanced round the dusty bookshop, gazed at 
the price-tag on the table. 

“Your Choice, Fifty Cents.” Soiled biographies, worn 
text books, out-of-date fiction, lay in heaps on the table; 
nestling among them had lain the frayed book whose title 
had caught his eye—‘Un Caballero en Peru.” Hastily he 
fished two quarters from his pocket; in a moment he started 
for home. 

_ Thankful that his Spanish was good enough to understand 
it, he clutched his find firmly under his left arm as the milling 
crowd jostled him in the subway station. And as he clung 
tightly to a strap with his other arm while the swaying car 
jolted its way through the tunnel, a vague thought entered 
his mind, slowly took form. He was far.away from Boston, 
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thinking of the Santa Cruz—three hundred and fifty years 
ago, three thousand miles away, but vividly outlined before 
him as in that burst of flame she had vanished forever! 

Forever? Bob wondered. Could he make Major Hough- 
ton see what he saw? 

Once in his room, with a Spanish dictionary to help him 
on some of the obsolete words, he went once more through 
the formal Spanish in which Don Jaime described his depar- 
ture from Callao on the long journey to the northward; the 
strange sail which had attempted to overhaul them; their 
flight to the westward and the long chase which ended as they 
neared El Morro Island next day; the battle; the desperate 
attempt of their captain to run into shoal water to escape 
the Golden Hind; the loss of their masts as they approached 
the island; the destruction of the Santa Cruz to keep her 
fabulous treasure from falling into the hands of the hated 
Englishmen. Yes, there it was—the leadsman’s sounding 
just before they lost their masts—thirty fathoms and shoaling 
slowly; El Morro Island still a league away with the sun 
just setting over the northern headland. Don Jaime had 
carefully noted it down—it was the last thing he remem- 
bered till he came to next day, swathed in bandages, a pri- 
soner on the Golden Hind waiting to be ransomed in the 
city of Panama. 


ORTER reflected. The idea which had flashed through 

his mind in the bookstore looked more and more feasible 
as he pondered it. Divers could get to that ship! He knew 
one at least who could surely do it. 

The summer before he had spent his vacation in Casco 
Bay, on the water most of the time. And there Tom Wil- 
liams, whose boat he had hired all season, had fascinated him 
with a never-ending string of yarns of his strange adventures 
as a gunner’s mate in the Navy. Williams was a quiet chap, 
but he had finally unbent under Bob’s eager questioning 
and the thrilling stories of how he had helped raise two 
sunken submarines enthralled his listener. 

Porter remembered every word of the stories. One boat, 
the S-4, had been in a hundred feet of water, the other, the 
S-51, in a hundred and thirty-five feet. The Santa Cruz was 
deeper—thirty fathoms, a hundred and eighty feet down. 
Raising ships from such deep water was nearly impossible, 
Bob knew, but they wouldn’t have to raise the Santa Cruz. 
If only divers could reach the treasure-room, they could bring 
up the gold piecemeal. 

A car drew up to the curb below his window, stopped. 
Bob looked out eagerly. Yes, Major Houghton was stepping 
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out of it. Porter carefully closed the aged book, ran down 
the stairs, and found the banker already settled in an arm- 
chair near the library table. He looked up at his nephew. 

“Hello, Bob.”” He paused, noting the flushed face before 
him. ‘What’s up? Any trouble in your department to- 
day?” 

Bob shook his head vigorously, tried to speak calmly. 

“Uncle, I’ve got a wonderful scheme for making nine 
million dollars on my vacation!” 

The major examined his nephew a little anxiously, came 
to the conclusion that he was joking, then smiled indulgently: 

“All right, young man, out with it.” 

Bob found his uncle strangely attentive as he poured out 
the story of the Santa Cruz, its cargo of gold and jewels, his 
ideas on how to recover the treasure, the marvelous exploits 
of his friend Tom Williams as a diver. He rushed upstairs 
for his book, watched while his uncle slowly turned the stiff 
pages, translating carefully as he read. 

Major Houghton sank back in his armchair, closed his 
eyes, tried to visualize the story. 

The banker opened his eyes again, gazed curiously at his 
nephew. 

“Tt’s a wild gamble, Bob, but I'll back it! It’ll cost—~” 

Impulsively Bob hugged his uncle. 

“Let me see, Bob. It’ll take a ship, a good captain, sev- 
eral divers, and lots of money, besides that book of yours. 
It’ll cost at least a hundred thousand dollars to fit your 
expedition out. Sure it’s worth it?” 

The eager look in his nephew’s face was a sufficient answer. 


HE Lapwing strained at her lines against an East Boston 

pier while the ebbing tide raced by. A mine sweeper 
once, built during the war to clear of German mines the 
path of the Grand Fleet cruising in the North Sea, she had 
lain idle at the Destroyer Base at Squantum since 1919. 
The Navy had gladly sold her at a fraction of her wartime 
cost. She was now nearly ready to sail. 

A strenuous month had gone by. To Robert Porter the 
intense interest which his uncle had shown in the adventure 
was almost as much a source of wonder as of joy. But it 
would have seemed quite natural if only it had occurred to 
Bob that back through the centuries almost to Mayflower 
days, the Houghtons had pioneered in fitting out vessels for 
what had each time seemed to their staid Boston neighbors 
crack-brained voyages, when they did not actually savor of 
piracy. Traders to the West Indies, when all such trade 
except with Spain was illegal, slavers to the Gold Coast, 
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privateers in the war of 1812, tea clippers to China—all 
had sailed from Boston to gratify the Houghtons’ 
thirst for adventure. 

And now Major Houghton, standing on the pier, 
proudly surveyed the latest object of his family’s urge 
to try its fortunes on the sea. 


EANING over the Lapwing’s bridge was her new cap- 
tain, Lieutenant Carroll. Getting him had been a 
struggle. Lieutenant Carroll was captain of the Navy’s 
salvage ship; it had been his skill and daring which 
finally had brought up from their ocean graves the 
two lost submarines on which Tom Williams had 
worked. To borrow him from the Service had proved 
a difficult task, and it had taken all the prestige and 
influence of the major’s bank, together with a personal 
visit to the Secretary of the Navy, to persuade the 
Department to grant Carroll a year’s leave of abs2nce. 
Carroll himself had been eager to go, but in Washington 
they were quite unwilling to release him; it was only 
the major’s solemn assurance that if needed Carroll 
would be immediately sent back to the Navy with no 
expense spared to insure his hasty return, that finally 
secured a reluctant signature by the Secretary on Car- 
roll’s request for an extended leave of absence. 

Bob glanced at Carroll, admired the young sailor. 

“Only twenty-eight years old,” thought Bob, “and 
he’s already got the Navy Cross and the Distinguished - 
Service Medal!” He looked sidewise at the ribbons 
decorating Carroll’s blouse. ‘‘That blue and white 
one’s for the D. S. M. I'll bet there aren’t many 
admirals have got that one.” 

Carroll noticed his gaze, smiled a little. 

“Well, Porter, we’re nearly through. It may sound 
humdrum, but nine-tenths of success in any expedition 
consists in being properly fitted out before you start. 
Now’s when we win or lose. It’s more so when you go 
diving. It’ll be worth a week’s extra work here, if later © 
that’ll save one diver ten minutes work on the bottom.” 

“You’ve certainly put in the work, Lieutenant,” 
said Bob. ‘Why, you’ve been at your desk nearly all - 
night each day since you came making out specification 
lists and sketches for our supplies and machinery. I 
should think you’d go to sleep on your feet.” 43 

“Not as bad as that, Bob. Standing mid watches © 
gets you out of the habit of sleeping all night. And 
I can’t be too careful about checking our gear. There’s 
hardly a single item that somebody’s life is not going ~ 
to depend on before long. You'll see.” 


A SHRILL pipe sounded. The main boom swung 
outboard, dropped a cargo net on the dock. Two 
seamen started to tumble cases onto the net. On deck 
the boatswain’s mate roared out: 


~ 


=—_ 


“Pedro! Carley! Belay that! There’s submarine “~~ =< 0 


lights in them cases! Handle ’em like eggs!” 
A swarthy sailor on the dock stopped in his tracks, _ 


clung tightly to the wooden case he was about to drop Z 


into the net, then, assisted by his mate, he placed the << 
box gently down, and turned to seize the next one. 

“Sangre de Cristo! I sign de article for enterpreter, not 
coolie! To-night I jump de sheep!” 

“Easy, matey, easy now!” breathed Carley. “Don’t you 
go jumpin’ no ships. Not after all the trouble I had gettin’ 
you signed on. You stick by Tom Carley an’ you’ll come out 
top notch. This ain’t no ordinary cruise. I lamped that 
when I seen all them stores. An’ that lootenant, him there 
on the bridge, they don’t ship skippers like him outa the 
Navy for no tradin’ voyages. You just stow yer guff ’n lay 
low ’n listen to me!” 

All day long to the rumble of the winch, the hoarse cries 
of the boatswain, and the creaking of the falls, the supplies 
came aboard, disappeared into the hold. Deeper and deeper 
the ship settled into the water as her cargo came aboard till 
the lower deck ports were nearly awash. 

Four bells struck. 

In the cabin, Lieutenant Carroll, Major Houghton, and 
Bob Porter seated themselves for dinner. 

With a grand air, Fitz resplendent in a white mess jacket, 
served; an elderly darky, grown gray on shipboard and re- 
tired for age, he had seized the opportunity to make another 
cruise with his former officer. 

“Frankly, captain,” began the major, “I can hardly say I 
have much faith in a successful outcome. So far as money 
goes, I’ve tried to furnish everything you think you'll need, 
but I’ve read up on these salvage schemes since Bob pulled 
me into this one, and I find that practically all of them have 
been failures. Of course some were frauds, but many, 
which had good seamen and good divers, failed nevertheless. 
No reflection on you, Captain,” he added hastily noting 
that Lieutenant Carroll seemed about to interrupt, “no 
reflection at all! I hardly need to say that it would be quite 
presumptuous on my part to attempt to instruct you on the 
difficulties of salvage. I merely mean that you may never 
find the ship, and even if you do she may have fallen to pieces 
and her heavy treasure chests scattered and sunk deep into 
the mud where you can never reach them. And finally, we 
have after all, only an old Spanish tale to guide you—per- 








haps it’s false. I hope not. Bob, you re- 
« member the night you first showed me 
that book?” 

“Ves, uncle, I’ll never forget it.” 

“Well, Bob, I told you then what this 
expedition might cost. It has cost that, 
and more—$150,000. I’m willing to gamble 
it though. Understand now, Captain, why 
I’m not very hopeful of success. I know 

how these things go. You and your men are sailing into 
danger. If it were just for money, I’d not finance it or let 
Bob go. But there’s adventure in it that’s. worth more than 
the gold. Be careful. Don’t lose anybody. And if you come 
back without a single doubloon, it’ll still be worth it to me.” 

“Why Uncle, of course we’ll succeed!” broke in Bob en- 
thusiastically. 

Lieutenant Carroll smiled indulgently. 

“T think I understand your attitude perfectly, Major. 
Before I tackled my first submarine, I would have said ex- 
actly what Bob here did. Now I think I know better. 
There isn’t another thing on this earth as heart-breaking 
and as full of disappointments as fighting the sea for some- 
thing it has once swallowed up.” 

Major Houghton nodded, Bob listened attentively. 

“The one thing we can be sure of,” continued Carroll, “‘is 
that disasters we can’t even dream of now are going to occur. 
I’ve struggled through two campaigns at the bottom of the 
sea and nearly everything’s happened to me or my crews, but 
you can just bet that old man Neptune’s still got a few 
tricks he hasn’t tried out yet. 

“But Major, while I can’t guarantee success, mostly for 
the reasons you gave, I can say that if that ship’s there, 
we’ll find her, and if the gold is in her hull, we’ll get it before 
we’re done with her!” 

“There you are, Uncle,” exclaimed Bob triumphantly. 
“Tf Don Jaime was right, we can’t fail!” 

“Let’s hope he was,” replied the major. “His account 
sounds real to me.” 

“T see you have a very level head, lieutenant,” said 
the banker quietly. ‘You were very careful about your 
divers of course. I haven’t met them. Whom did you get?” 

“There’s Tom Williams you’ve heard about. He used to 
be a gunner’s mate. Then I got Bill Clark, Joe Hawkins, 
and Frank Martin. They’re all divers that worked with me 
before; every one of ’em’s been retired into the Naval Re- 
serve after sixteen years’ service in the fleet. Clark’s a boat- 
swain’s mate. He’s out on deck now, manning that pipe 
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you’re listening to and getting the cargo aboard. 
Hawkins and Martin were Chief Torpedo men. 
I was lucky to get that crowd; they’re the four best out of 
over twenty-five divers that went through those two deep-sea 


. operations with me.” 


“And how do you rate them, captain?” 

“Well, Major, without doubt I think Tom Williams is the 
best diver in the world. He’s as much at home in a rig under 
water as we are in our street clothes up here. The other 
three aren’t much behind him; I don’t know as there’s any 
choice between ‘em except that Martin’s a wonder with the 
torch, and Joe Hawkins is mighty fine with a washing hose. 
But they’re all men I can rely on; when they look at a wreck 
and report how she lies, I know I can believe ’em. And that 
means a lot, Major. You’d be surprised at all the weird 
things an ordinary diver sees under water that just aren’t so.” 

“How about the rest of your crew? You have thirty men, 
I think?” 

“They look all right. I was very careful in shipping the 
men to take only those who seemed to be steady-going 
seamen. I don’t think we have any tough cases, and I took 
special pains to see that all of ’em were Americans. Seamen, 
firemen, engineers are Americans and their discharge papers 
from their former ships all show good conduct. I had to 
make one exception, however. We’re going to South America 
and we’ll need somebody who can interpret, so I signed on 
one Spaniard. I couldn’t find out much about him, except 
that one of the other sailors, a pretty capable seaman, says 
he’s been shipmates with him on a Munson liner, and that 
he’s a good sailor.” 

“This isn’t like the Service, Captain, where a man en- 
listed for four years and you can pick the best. Here you 
have to trust your judgment and take the men as you find 
them. But you’re getting away without any trouble, and I 
don’t believe there will be any once you’re out.” He rose 
and accompanied by the others, went down the starboard 
passage to the gangplank, shook hands heartily with Lieuten- 
ant Carroll and with Bob. 

“Goodby and good luck!” He walked ashore and disap- 
peared without looking back. 


IX bells in the mid-watch struck. It was high-water 
slack, and the gray sides of the Lapwing shone ghostlike 
above the dock in the gleam of her forward search-light. The 
last of the heap of cases had just disappeared from the dock 
into the Lapwing’s hull. The gangplank was pushed ashore. 
Three hoarse blasts rang from a deep-toned whistle abaft 
the stack; the seamen on watch manned the hawsers. 

Lieutenant Carroll, dimly visible, leaned over the bridge 
tail armed with a megaphone. 

“Let go aft!” ’ 

The stern line was lifted off the bollard on the dock, 
splashed into the water, was quickly hauled in over the 
quarter-deck bulwarks. The captain looked up at the little 
platform on the foremast over the bridge. 

“Train forward!” 

The search-light beam cut through the darkness in a sweep 
toward the bow, brilliantly outlining the piles under the dock 
against the black water below. : 

“One-third astern!” The quartermaster stepped to the 
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The Golden Hind coming 
up ready to lay along- = __— 
side and board - aa 


engine telgraph, swung the lever over. In a moment, a brass 
indicator, moved from the engine-room below, followed the 
lever to its new position, stopped. 

A mass of white bubbles foamed up under the Lapwing’s 
stern, the ship trembled, the headline tautened. 

“Let go forward!” shouted Carroll. 

On deck the bow hawser was slacked out; on the dock, a 
stevedore cast the eye of the hawser off the bollard. It came 
in dripping over the bow, as the Lapwing, under way at last, 
slipped smoothly astern, cleared the dock and backed out 
through the night into the channel. 

A moment later the ship, shrouded in darkness except for 
the hooded light over the compass and her running lights, was 
steaming out of Boston harbor. 

Bob, in the starboard wing of the bridge, felt a warm glow 
coursing through his veins as he listened to the crisp orders of 
the captain, heard in the darkness the running seamen cast- 
ing loose, watched the wheel spinning right and left as the 
quartermaster maneuvered the ship out, finally felt the 
steady throb of the propeller as they steamed away through 
the night. Astern there gleamed the lights of Boston, the 
Custom House Tower, a black finger toward the sky; ahead 
only the dark ocean and the Santa Crus! 

The tide had turned and was running a strong ebb, assist- 
ing them. Shortly they cleared Boston Lightship, steered 
across Massachusetts Bay, and as daylight broke, passed 
outside Cape Cod and headed southward. 


M8 excited over his first voyage, and determined to 
miss nothing, Bob had remained on the bridge even after 
the morning watchcame on. As they made their landfall at the 
Cape, thoroughly satisfied and very tired, he turned to de- 
scend the steep ladder from the bridge. A little knot of men 
gathered on the starboard beam caught his eye. They were 
standing rigidly at attention, hats off, gazing to the south- 
ward. He looked more closely. The divers. He called to 
the skipper, “Look!” 

Lieutenant Carroll came over from the wheel, glanced 
down, then looked off in the same direction, bringing his arm 
oe to “Salute.” He held it a moment, then dropped his 

and. 

“For the S-4, Bob,” he explained gravely. “‘We’re passing 
over the spot off Provincetown, where forty brave men died. 
And here we on the Falcon clung in a howling December gale, 
unable to dive, while the last six of them, rapping feebly for 
air, finally passed out. Those divers had to live through it, 
listen to their shipmates perish, later bring up their bodies. 
They’ll never forget. Joe Hawkins was nearly killed trying 
to take an air line down to the S-4 in that storm. Tom Wil- 
liams went down and saved him. Tom’s got a Medal of 
Honor he won that night. Maybe he’ll tell you about it 
some day.” 

Porter’s eyes dimmed a little as he watched the group 
beneath in their silent salute to their lost shipmates. A 
moment longer they stood, then without a word the knot 
broke up, the men disappeared below. 

_Soberly Bob descended the ladder to the cabin, entered 
his own stateroom just under the bridge, quietly undressed, 
and slipped into his bunk. 

It was a glorious June day, a mild breeze fanned the ship, 
sailors lounged against the deck house, or worked in little 
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groups on the fantail. Abreast the door to the galley, lean- 
ing against the starboard rail, were the divers. 


OM WILLIAMS, a broad-shouldered six-footer, towered 

over the group. Bill Clark, heavy set but shorter, puffed 
away ona short pipe. Joe Hawkins and Frank Martin, both 
rather slight figures compared to their brawny shipmates, 
seemed to be engaged in making fun of Clark, who veryseri- 
ously was arguing with them. Williams, Hawkins, and Martin, 
all of whom had been chief petty officers, still wore their old 
uniforms including their visored caps with the Navy fouled 
anchor, but Clark who had gone into the reserve as a boat- 
swain’s mate first class, had on only a sailor’s white hat, and 
it was over this that the discussion seemed to center. 

It stopped, however, as Bob came up. 

“Hullo, Bob,” said Williams, greeting him with thecor- 
diality born of their previous summer together. ‘We heen 
tryin’ to convince Bill here that the reason he never made 
chief in the old outfit while we all did, was because we were 
better sailors ’n him.” 

“Belay that, Tom. It was just coz I was a better man, 
Mr. Porter, than any of ’em!” said Clark emphatically. 
“Here these lubbers’d go down on a diving job ’n get in 
trouble ’n have to rescue each other. Then when they come 
up, they’re all heroes ’n get promoted. Here I am, the 
best diver in the lot, made more dives ’n any of ’em. When I 
get in trouble, I get myself out ’n never say nuthin’ about it 
on the top side. Why, if I got a promotion each time I res- 
cued myself from a tight hole, the way these gobs do for each 
other, I’d be an admiral by now instead 
of a boatswain’s mate!” 

“You’d make a sea-goin’ admiral all 
right, Bill, ’specially with that pipe of 
yours,” said Martin unabashed. ‘Too 
bad you were so modest about tellin’ 
Lieutenant Carroll about all those rescues. 
Still I s’pose it was safest. If he’d learned 
what a dub you were on the bottom, always 
havin’ to be rescuin’ yourself, he’d a kept 
you on deck where a boatswain’s mate 
really belongs.” 

They all laughed. 

“C’mon into the tank. We'll be more 
comfortable there. I’m tired of standing,” 
said Martin. 

They went through a door in the star- 
board bulkhead, ducked, 
one by one, and slipped 
through a small round 
door into a cylindrical 
steel chamber about six 
feet in diameter, then 
through another similar 
door into the inner com- 
partment. Bob looked 
around wonderingly. 
Several valves lined the 
outboard side, while a 
gauge hung over- 
head. 

They sat down on 
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some blankets covering the wood deck inside; Bob, how- 
ever, had a bench. 

Joe Hawkins noted the young man’s curiosity at the 
strange shape of the room. 

“T guess you don’t know much about diving, do you, 
Mr. Porter?” 

Bob nodded. 

“Well, this is ‘the iron doctor,’ so far as us divers is 
concerned. The technical sharks call it a recompression 
tank. It’s built to stand high pressure, just like a boiler. 
That’s why it’s cylindrical and has got dished heads. 
And those round doors we came through, they’ve got 
to be small so as not to weaken the end bulkheads too 
much.” 

“D’ye know what the pressure’s for?” asked Martin. 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t,” replied Bob. 

“Well, I guess I’d better start at the beginning then,” 
said Hawkins. “It’s a long story. You lads can inter- 
rupt me if I get it wrong anywhere.” 


T= settled themselves comfortably, Bob on the 
_* stool facing the sailors who sprawled out on the 
deck, their backs against the steel cylinder. 

“Well, you see, Bob,” started Joe, “diving isn’t what 
most people think it is. They think we wear a diving 
suit to keep from getting wet and getting drowned, but 
that isn’t what really bothers us under water. That is, 
not much anyway. It’s the pressure that causes the 
trouble in diving. Now y’ know water’s heavy. That’s 
simple; it’s the weight of the water the Lapwing dis- 
places that’s keeping her afloat, and the Lapwing is no 
feather. Well, anyway, the water’s got plenty of weight 
and when you go down in it, it presses against you with 
a force equal to nearly one hundred and thirty pounds 
per square foot for every two feet you go below the sur- 
face. Let’s see, how deep’s that ship we’re going after?” 

“A hundred and eighty feet,” responded his much 

interested auditor. 

“A hundred and eighty feet,” repeated Hawkins slowly. 
““Let’s see what that makes.” He figured a moment with a 
pencil on the side of the tank. “To be exact, it’s about six 
tons to the square foot. All right. That means that down 
where that ship lies, the sea is pressing over each square foot 
of her with a weight of six tons. Now let’s say a diver gets 
down there. There’s the same pressure from the sea all over 
him. Hey, Tom, what’d Lieutenant Carroll say the average 
area of a man’s body is?” 

“Well, it’s worse for me ’n it is for you, I’m bigger, but it 
runs about fourteen square feet on the average.” 

“Good enough. Take fourteen square feet,” continued 
Hawkins. ‘That’s six tons on each square foot times four- 
teen,” he thought a moment, “eighty-four tons. That means 
the sea is pressing down on the diver’s body with a weight of 
eighty-four tons. I guess that’s as much as a sixteen-inch 
gun weighs. Just imagine trying to support the breech end 
of a sixteen-inch gun resting on your chest.” 

Bob tried to imagine it. It did not seem possible. 

“Tt’d mash you flatter’n a pancake all right, but that’s 
just what the diver’s got to support down there, and here’s 
how he does it. As he goes deeper and deeper, you force air 

down to him through his 

airhose at a pressure that 

has to be a little greater 

than the pressure of the 

y water where he is. The air 
comes into his helmet and 

he breathes it in under the 

same pressure. It goes to 

his lungs, puts them under 
pressure, and his blood car- 

W ries the pressure all through 
his body to every part of it. 

Let’s see, what can I com- 

pare him to?” 

“An automobile tire,” 
suggested the boatswain’s 
mate. 

“Yes, I guess that just 
fits. Take one of these 
automobile buses, for in- 
stance, they’re big and 
heavy, but the weight’s held 
off the road by the air in- 
side the inner tube. As long 
as that’s blown up with 
enough pressure, the tire’s 
rounded out and carries the 

load. But if the tire springs a leak and 
loses its air, then down comes the weight 
of the car and flattens out the tire. 

“Well, a diver’s the same way. As long 
as he’s blown up with a pressure equal to the 
water pressure, he’s all right, but if his hel- 
met loses the air-pressure inside it, down 
guff ’n lay comes that eighty-four-ton weight like a 
low ’n listen trip hammer and mashes him as flat as 
fo me, any blown-out tire!” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Sea Islands 


By Paschal N. Strong 
Illustrated by Bob Fink 


HE pilot pulled his goggles over his eyes and 

gave her the gun a couple of times to make sure 

that the idling engine, propped over his head to 

protect the propeller from the spray, was properly 
warmed. He gave a final glance at the floating dock to 
signal his mechanic, and rubbed his goggles as though he 
could not believe his eyes. The next instant he unsnapped 
his belt and climbed out of the cockpit of the seaplane. 

“Bud Conley!” he exclaimed, throwing his arms around 
the grinning young man who had just arrived. “When did 
you get back from Kelly Field?” 

“This morning, Jim,” laughed his old classmate. “They 
couldn’t get rid of me quick enough.” 

“‘Didn’t wash out?” asked Jim anxiously. 

“Oh, no. They gave me my reserve commission. I 
cracked up a ship or two, and when I started to crack up ! 
an instructor, they figured I knew enough. Instructors * 
aren’t expendable.” 

Jim regarded his friend shrewdly. ‘“‘You passed, all 
right,”’ he laughed. ‘Flying is like sailing. Remember 
what we used to say on these waters: no man could sail 
until he’d capsized three times.” 

Bud’s eyes roamed over the trim Curtiss Flying Boat, 
shivering slightly as the waves lapped against her hull. 
This creature of the air seemed strangely out of place in 
the ancient fishing town of Thunderbolt, with its old 
palmetto wharves, its oyster sloops, and the many-patched 
sails of the darkies’ catboats. 

“How do you like the Coast Guard Service?” asked Bud. 

“Great!” said Jim. “It was a bit dull at first, just 
patrolling up and down the coast and reporting anything 
that looked like a rum-runner. But the rum-runners have 
lately taken a flattering interest in me. They’ve tempered 
with my controls, poured acid in my radiator, and have 
managed to let me know how glad they’d be if I crashed.” 

Bud searched his friend’s face for any sign of nervousness. 
Jim met his glance squarely and smiled. 

“T’m not worrying,” he said. Then he grew serious. 
“Those rum-runners murdered a friend of mine. I’m going 
to run them off the South Atlantic Coast if I crash doing 
2 

““What’s your system?” 

“T patrol up and down along the sea islands. When I 
spot a new boat, I radio the Coast Guard cutter Rawling, 
and they board and search her. We captured two boats 
last month. 

“T’m headed for the sound now,” he continued. “The 
Rawling is cruising between Little Tybee and Warsaw 
Island. I’ll return in a couple of hours. Like to come?” 

Nothing would have suited Bud better,. but he shook 
his head. ‘‘Got to get back to the city to parlez vous with 
a banker who may lend me money for my passenger line. 
T need two ships.” 

He watched his friend climb into the seaplane and adjust 
his belt. The mechanic threw off the line, Jim gave her the 
gun and kicked over the rudder, and the ship headed across 
the open water. She soon turned into the breeze that was 
blowing in from the ocean, shook the water from her keel, 
and rose above the flashing white-caps and green marsh 
grass. Bud watched her longingly as she slipped over the 
river like a seagull. He lost her at the point where the river 
swept around Turner’s Rock and into the broad sound. 


y™ never came back from that patrol. 
“He asked me to give you this,” said the boatswain of 
the Rawling. 

Bud was too stunned to notice the object which the sailor 
laid upon the table. 

“He said you’d understand,” said the boatswain. “It 
was the last thing he said before he died.” 

“How did it happen?” asked Bud, choking a little. 

“He had just started the morning patrol. He flew over 
us to get our panel message, and then cut across the marsh 
to get from the sound to Raccoon Keys, where he thought 
there might be some mischief brewing. He had hardly 
gone more’n a mile over the marsh when we heard his engine 
splutter and stop. He was so low over the marsh he didn’: 
have a chance to do a thing. He went into a tailspin when 
he stalled, and crashed.” 

“Tt took us two hours to get to him,” continued the boat- 
swain. “We rigged up the outboard on the tender and 
started up a small creek that entered the marsh. The ebb 
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left us high and dry, and we waded through the mud. The 
plane was near buried to the rear cockpit. He was still 
living. The main gas tank had broken loose and was fair 
sitting on him. He was holding the cap of the tank in his 
hand. 

““Give this to Bud Conley,’ he said. ‘He’ll understand,’ 
It was just as though he had made himself live until we 
reached him so he could tell us that.” 

“Ves,” said Bud. 

The boatswain looked at the grief-stricken young man. 
“Guess I'll be going,” he said awkwardly. ‘Mighty fine 
fellow he was. Regular hawk of the sea islands.” 

“Ves, said Bud. 

He sat there long after the boatswain had left. Now 
and then he got up and looked at the little cap of the gasoline 
tank. It was a message from Jim. He knew that Jim had 
met with foul play, and that before dying he had grasped 
the essential clue to the affair. The words of the boatswain 
came back to him: “It was just as though he had made him- 
self live until he could tell us.” Bud’s lips set in a grim 
line. Jim, dying, had passed the torch on to him. Jim, 
lifelong friend, classmate, had as much’as said, ‘Bud, old 
man, they got me. It’s up to you.” 

Bud looked at the gasoline cap. What was it trying to 
tell him? Whatever Jim meant him to know was there, 
plain as day, if he could only see it. He studied the cap long 
and carefully. At first it looked like any garden variety of 
gasoline cap. But as he studied it the conviction grew that 
it wasn’t just the same. There was something different 
about it, but it eluded him. For the sake of comparison he 
looked at the gasoline cap of his car, and whistled excitedly. 

“The hole!” he exclaimed. ‘“That’s what is missing with 
the cap.” 

He returned to the room and eagerly re-examined the cap. 
The little, all-important vent hole in the middle of the cap 
was gone. 

“That’s what brought him down,” he thought rapidly. 
“As the pump forced gas from the main tank to the gravity 
feed tank, the air couldn’t get into the main tank. Finally 
a vacuum was created which prevented the pump from 
feeding gas to the feed tank. Whoever stopped up that 
vent probably put the emergency tank on the blink at the 
same time.” 

He examined the center of the cap with renewed interest. 
It was covered with a coat of dirty grease, and only with 
difficulty could he discern where a tiny plug had been 
snugly fitted into the hole. He held the cap closely under 
the light. He could not be sure, but he thought he saw the 
faint whorls of a thumbmark. He searched the drawers of 
the library table, found a large magnifying glass and in- 
spected the cap again. Yes, it was a thumbmark kLeyond 
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He went into a tailspin over the 
marsh and crashed 


doubt and, squarely in the middle of it, he thought he could 
discern a queer, cross-like mark that might have been caused 
by a scar on the thumb. 

“T understand, Jim, old man,” said Bud softly. ‘We'll 
carry on.” 

He remembered what the boatswain had called Jim. A 
hawk of the sea islands. Well, there was another hawk 
over those waters now, he promised himself fiercely. 


UD was relieved when the banker turned thumks down 

on his passenger ships. He had but one immediate 
purpose in life and that was to take Jim’s place and run down 
the man responsible for his death. He turned the cap over 
to the police department and their experts brought out the 
thumbprint on the cap. With the print properly “‘dusted” 
every whorl and ridge stood out in plain relief. A jagged 
cross, brought into prominence by the dusting process, cut 
over the thumbprint. 

“A man with a thumb like that,” said the fingerprint 
expert, “should never buck the law.” 

The police, however were skeptical as to Bud’s theory. 
They pointed out that ordinarily the only effect of a plugged 
cap would be to bring the plane down on the sound, where 
the trouble would be eventually located. 

“That makes no difference,” Bud insisted grimly. “They 
may have planned only to keep Jim from flying that day 
while they ran in with a load, but it resulted in Jim’s death 
and they’re going to pay.” 

Bud didn’t receive the cooperation he hoped for from the 
Coast Guard. 

“We'd like to use you,” the district commander told 
him, “but in the first place we haven’t a replacement plane 
for the district and in the second place I’ll have to pull a 
lot of wires to get you in. I'll see what I can do for an 
appointment as soon as we get another plane. In the 
meanwhile we’ll fingerprint every suspect we can lay 
hands on.” 

For the present Bud had to be content with this. But he 
memorized the whorls and ridges of the print on the gasoline 
cap until he could visualize them in his sleep. Then one 
day opportunity, in the form of a tall, sharp-eyed stranger, 
presented itself. 

““You’ve got a score to settle with the rum-runners,”’ said 
the stranger, eyeing Bud carefully. 

“Why do you think that?” asked Bud non-committally. 

“Tt’s my business to think,” said the stranger. He opened 
his vest and unpinned a badge. ‘Here is my credential.” 

Bud looked at the badge. On one side was stamped the 
great seal of the United States. On the other he read, 
“U.S. Secret Service.” 

“Call me Smith,” said the secret service operator. ‘The 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Chief sent me here to look into the excessive liquor smuggling 
on this coast. Do you want to help?” 

“Do I?” exclaimed Bud. “I’ve turned down some good 
flying jobs just to wait until-this- district gets another 
plane.” 

“My plans don’t include a government plane,” said 
Smith. “It’s essential that neither the rum-runners nor 
the Coast Guard personnel know I’m on the job. Do you 
understand?” 

Bud whistled. Wheels within wheels, and the ever vigilant 
Secret Service checking the integrity of the Coast Guard. 

“‘What do you want me to do?” he asked. 

“You have a commercial license?” 

Bud nodded. 

“How would you like to run a flying boat service between 
the city and the sea islands?” 

“That would be tough” grinned Bud. 

“You get my idea?” 

“Rather. I’m to get a seaplane and advertise the service. 
As there aren’t many people interested in going -to the 
islands, you'll be my principal passenger and can keep track 
of the water traffic.” 

The secret service operator nodded approvingly. ‘You'll 
do,” he said. ‘The department will furnish a commercial 
flying boat, and as far as anyone else knows, it’s your ship. 
Passenger fares accrue to you as salary. And I'll have to 
swear you to secrecy.” 


Be lost no time in advertising his airline service to the 
islands of the South Atlantic coast. He had a premoni- 
tion that this adventure was going to bring him face to 
face with the master brain of the smugglers’ gang—the 
master brain that had sent Jim to his death. - Smith, who 
knew of Bud’s underlying purpose in the undertaking lent 
him encouragement. 

“Tf my plans work out 
you’ll meet the man you 
want,” he promised. 

Prophetic words! But if 
Bud could have foreseen 
laterevents he would have 
regarded this sanguine 
promise ina different light. 

A week latera telephone 
call took him to Thunder- 
bolt. Astranger met him 
at the little municipal 
fishing wharf. 

“T’m from the factory,” 
he said. “I’ve brought 
that ship you ordered.” 

Bud feasted his eyes on 
the little ship moored toa 
buoy near the dock. The 
streamlined hull, from 
curved bow to the tail 
stabilizer, was a sweep of 
blue. The fusilage con- 
tained a fore-and-aft cock- 
pit, cowled to ward off the 
airstream. The V-type, 
water-cooled motor, was 
mounted on the broad 
upper wing, lifting the pro- 
peller far above the de- 
molishing spray of chance 
waves. 

“Come out and take a 
hop,” said the factory 
pilot. 

A black ferryman rowed 
them out in his home-made 
bateau. Bud caressed the 
ship affectionately before 
he stepped into the cock- 
pit. The only flaw, if flaw 
there was, lay in the loca- 
tion of the controls in the 
forward cockpit. Later, 
Bud was to discover the 
significance of this ar- 
rangement. 

“She’s got a starter,” 
said the pilot. ‘No fool- 
ing with the prop on this 
ship. Take the controls.” 

Bud stepped into the 
forward cockpit and ex- 
amined the instrument 
board. There was no doubt 
that the Secret Service had 
provided him with the lat- 
est thing inseaplanes. Each 
instrument, from the alti- 
meter to the ammeter-like 
dial of the earth-inductor 
compass, was the best of 
its kind. The rubber- 
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gripped stick was a joy to handle, so easily did 
the ailerons and elevator answer to its move- 
ments. When he had familiarized himself with 
the instrument board and controls he pushed 
the starter button and shot a rich mixture into 
the engine. A cough, a splutter, and a musical 
roar greeted him as the engine came to life. 
While the engine warmed up he examined the 
ingenious release mechanism which connected 
the ship to the buoy. 

“All set?” He asked after a moment. 

“Give her the gun,” answered the other. 
Bud released the ship and opened the throttle. 
The wind was coming up from the sound and 
Bud -pointed the nose into the breeze. The 
little town, high on the bluff, glided by with 
increasing rapidity. At the old earthworks of Fort Beaure- 
gard the bluff dropped off into the marsh grass, and at the 
same instant the tap-tap-tap of waves against the hull 
ceased. The ship was aloft. 

The river dropped away into a silver thread that wound 
between wooded bluffs and flat marsh until it spread into 
the flashing sound.. Bud was too engrossed in getting the 
feel of the sensitive controls to admire the panorama of 
sea and shore that spread beneath him. The seaplane, while 
not as maneuverable as the fast pursuit ships at Kelly 
Field, responded in a manner that satisfied his airman’s 
instinct. He put it through its paces. Tight spirals, Immel- 
man turns, perpendicular banks, and half loops were all 
the same to the little ship. When he reached the sound he 
knew he had one of the sweetest little boats in the commercial 
field. 

His thoughts took a different turn when he headed back. 
From Tybee Light to Ossabaw Island he traced the 
familiar curves of the shores and sounds that Jim and he 
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had roamed over in their younger days. He 
cut across the marsh on the way back 
and circled low over the wreckage of Jim’s 
ship, now deeply embedded in the soft mud. 
He felt a grim satisfaction in the thought 
that Jim would be avenged through the air, 
and headed back to Thunderbolt. 

“‘She’ll do,” he said after the plane had 
settled down by the buoy and he had killed 
the motor. “I'll have a boathouse for her 
in a day or two.” 


Hs work began that very week. The first 
two days a number of curious persons en- 
gaged him for short sightseeing trips down the 
coast, and on the third day Smith appeared. 
He gave no sign of recognition, and Bud caught the cue. 

“Can you take me down the coast, Mr. er i 

“Conley,” supplied Bud. “Certainly. A return trip?” 

“Yes,” said the secret service man, and not till they 
were winging their way towards the sound did he give 
further directions. 

““Fly from the Light to St. Catherine’s Island,” he said, 
leaning over the cowl of the rear cockpit to shout in Bud’s 
ear. ‘‘When you get to the Light, use this chart and plot 
the position of all boats.”” He passed forward a Coast and 
Geodetic chart of the district. 

Bud cut across Whitmarsh Island, struck the main river, 
yellow with its clay from the interior, and was soon circling 
over Quarentine and Tybee Light. He turned south at the 
Light, following the white fringe of surf along the coast. 
He kept a constant altitude of 2,000 feet, and found that he 
had his hands full in checking the position of the many 
boats that frequented the inland waterways of the sea islands. 
While over Little Tybee Island he caught sight of the 

Rawling, patrolling 
m Warsaw Sound and Rac- 
coon Keys. He remem- 
bered Smith’s hint of pos- 
sible traitors in the service, 
and wondered if the Raw!- 
ing contained the man re- 
sponsible for Jim’s death. 

This work went on for 
several weeks. Smith ap- 
peared about twice a week 
in the réle of passenger, 
and they always selected 
some particular portion of 
the district and reconnoit- 
ered it. Bud learned 
which of the boats were 
on legitimate business, and 
which to mistrust. Smith 
usually had Bud shape his 
course to pass directly 
over the latter. But as 
the third week drew to a 
close, and they were ap- 
parently no closer to break- 
ing up the smugglers’ 
gang than they were at 
the beginning, Bud grew 
restive. 

“Patience,” counselled 
the secret service opera- 
tor. “The net is closing 
in. Next week I shall pull 
the best trick of my‘career, 
and you'll be there, I 
promise you.” 

Nevertheless, Bud 
dropped in at the Coast 
Guard office to inquire 
about the replacement 
plane for the district. 

“We can’t get it here 
quick enough,” said the 
district commander. He 
was in a very unhappy 
frame of mind. “Liquor 
is leaking through this 
district like water through 
asieve. The Rawling and 
my other boats seem help- 
less.” 

“Your plane will be here 
in two weeks,” he con- 
tinued. ‘I’m sendinga let- 
ter to-day asking that you, 
asareserve officer, beplaced 
onactive dutyandassigned 
to the Coast Guard for 
awhile. There’s one super- 
brain directing this smug- 
gling. It’ll need a plane 
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Pass back that paper, he ordered 


to do anything against 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Ten Dollars for Christmas 


EN whole dollars for Christmas! Dick Trow- 

bridge mused in joyful anticipation as he listened 

to the click-click of the wheels over the rails, as the 

train speeded on toward the Big City. Of course, 
ten dollars wasn’tso much. Lots of people spent as much as 
that on a single present; yes, and did it without any definite 
idea of what they were spending it for, and often for some 
showy, but very ordinary thing, its price boosted because 
of fancy boxing or gaudy wrappings. Well, he didn’t have 
to spend as much as that on any one present, nor perhaps 
on all of them put together. The Trowbridges weren’t 
used to anything like that, and couldn’t afford it. But 
their Christmasses had always been wonderfully joyous for 
all that. A lot of thought and care went into them, from 
early in the fall on; and there was always the Christmas tree 
with its old-fashioned decorations of strung pop-corn and 
cranberries, that the whole family made a festivity of 
getting ready, with just a few ropes of tinsel to give it sparkle; 
and there was always mother’s wonderful cranberry jelly, 
and marvellous mince and apple pies and plum pudding, 
made weeks before and put away in the cold cellar to freeze 
and mellow. 

And the gifts they made to one another—oh, they didn’t 
cost such a lot, often nothing at all, being usually home made, 
but there was always something special about them, that 
made them things of mark and for long remembrance. 
With what he himself had already done for the rest of 
the family, Dick was pretty well satisfied. First of all 
there was that real snake-skin belt for sister Margaret, 
something she had wanted for a long time, but couldn’t 
afford. Dick had killed the snake and dressed the skin 
himself, and a time he had had with it, too. But now that 
it was done, it was beautiful. And the walnut candlesticks 
he’d made for his mother—just school manual-training stuff, 
of course, but beyond most of the things the other fellows 
turned out, perfect, so the manual teacher had told him, 
as fine as money could buy in any store. And little Billy’s 
toy boat, complete with full rigging, sails, cabin, even to 
bunks and miniature galley—an even 
two feet long. And the muskrat skin 
cap he’d made for his dad, out of some 
fine skins he’d saved from his last 
winter’s catch, and tanned and shaped 
and sewed himself, with a little help { 
from his mother. No, his family was 
pretty well provided for already, and 
here were ten whole dollars besides; 
sent to him for his own enjoyment, 
but just the same, with the Farquars 
having him up to the City for this 
Christmas visit, they’d naturally expect 
him to spend some of their gift on things 
to take home to the rest of the family. 
Probably they were counting on just 
that, when they’d sent him the money, 
along with his ticket. 

It was queer how things worked out. 
Just because he’d helped some total 
strangers get their car out of a mud hole 
on a rainy day, and taken them over 
to the house for warmth and food, here he 
was, going up to the Big City to spend 
Christmas with Bob Farquar, a city 
chap with everything, but for all that 
the best and finest friend he had ever 
had—unless it was Mr. Farquar, or 
Mrs., or Ellen—not any of them the 
sort that aired their superior wealth, 
or opportunities, or position, or man- 
ners (he supposed their manners were 
superior) but just took right on with a fellow, as if he and 
his family and his home and all the rest of things -were as 
good as to be found anywhere. 

Well, Dick guessed they were, except perhaps for the 
money, and the house he lived in, and maybe some of their 
clothes. And those were all right for a country town like 
Oakleigh; for his part he couldn’t for the life of him see why 
small-town folk wanted. to envy and imitate city people 
anyway. And the Farquars couldn’t, either—just let a 
fellow be himself, and they were interested in everything 
he knew or could do—made a chap feel he amounted to 
something if he did live in a small town—told him the 
Trowbridges had made them have a mighty good time during 
their summer outing at Oakleigh, and they’d like to have 
Dick have a Christmas good time with them in the City. 

Well, he’d do his part. In his grip there was a plaque for 
a tea-pot—a blue butterfly and some dried grasses, pressed 
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between two plates of glass, the whole edged and held to- 
gether by a band of copper—for Mrs. Farquar; and for 
Mr. Farquar an ash-tray carved from hard, almost stone- 
like clay, and properly painted—a miniature pool, with lily 
pads at the bottom, rushes along the sides, and a little 
green frog perched on the edge to serve as a handle. There 
were a couple of jars of the spiced currants of Mrs. Trow- 
bridge’s making, too, over which Mr. Farquar had raved 
during the summer holiday. For Ellen there were some 
leather bed-room moccasins, lined with muskrat fur, once 
more his own handiwork; and for Bob a hand-made ruck- 
sack, leather bound, and copper riveted—one he had made 
for himself, but would not need before summer, and would 
have plenty of time to duplicate. 


HE train pulled into the great station, and Dick marched 

out toward the gates, full of joyful expectancy, which 
almost at once turned to blank dismay. There was nobody 
to meet him. For a moment a cold panic seized him. The 
huge station, his utter insignificance and loneliness in the 
midst of so many scurrying people threw him temporarily 
into consternation. He stood around for a moment nervous- 
ly shifting his weight 
from one foot to the 
other, while he pulled 
himself together. 
There is nothing 
really to worry 
about—probably 
just a little delay of 
some sort. 

He strolled into 
the vast waiting 
room, and sat down 
in a seat where he 
would be readily dis- 
coverable, and could 
watch the doorways 


“It’s just a Christmas 
present from Tightwad 
Tillotson” 

































and aisles. After what seemed like a half-hour—actually 
only some ten minutes—he bought himself a magazine, and 
persuaded himself he was calmly reading. But he found 
the stories and articles surprisingly uninteresting. So he 
began watching the people. At the far end of the room a 
tedcap was working back and forth through the aisles, calling 
out something in a sharp, not very distinct voice. He had 
what looked like a telegram in his hand. As he came 
nearer, Dick caught what he was saying. 

“Misteh Trowbr-t-r?_ Misteh Trowbr-r-r?” 

Somebody being paged. He’d read about that sort of 
thing. 

““Misteh Trowbr-r-r?”’ 

Why, Trowbridge was what the fellow was trying to-say, 
his name. He was the one who was being paged. Mr. 
Trowbridge! He beckoned the boy, held out his hand for 
the message. Then, in a fever of excitement, which he 
tried to conceal under an air of indifference, he read: 

“Unavoidably delayed. Go to Plaza Hotel. Arranged 
for.. Come for you about five-thirty. Farquar.” 

Five-thirty. And it was only eleven-thirty now. Six 
long, lonesome hours in this great bustling town, where he 
knew not a soul! Oh, well, there ought 
to,’be something to see in it, especially on 
the day before Christmas. Anyhow, he’d 
have a look. And, anyhow, too, he 
wouldn’t get lost. He was enough of 
a Scout for that. And his uniform would 
help. He was glad he had decided to wear 
it on the train. The snow, which was still 
falling outside, wouldn’t hurt it, and his 
other clothes would be fresh and dry when 
at last he did get to the Farquars’. 

He left his grip at a checking stand, 
and strolled outside, where he paused 
irresolutely, wondering which way to turn. 
He’d just ramble around a bit. Maybe 
~ he’d see something in the store windows 
to spend part of his ten dollars on. But 
first he’d best find out about that hotel, 
and maybe lunch there. He had break- 
fasted before six and was getting hungry. 
On second thought he guessed he’d wait. 
With a hotel luncheon to look forward to, 
the hungrier he got the more he’d enjoy 
his meal. And to go to the hotel would 
take time from his sight-seeing. He’d just 
telephone the hotel, verify Mr. Farquar’s 
message, leave word that 
he’d be there on time, 
and then ramble around. 


HE telephoning done 
from a booth in the 
station, he set out once 
more. A block away, a 
brilliant restaurant win- 
dow attracted his notice, 
_ and he stopped at the 
sight of a delectable dis- 
play of fruits. A little 
newsie was crying his 
wares in a shrill voice 
from the shelter of the 
wide entrance, a 
wretched-looking young- 
ster in a ragged-looking 
coat, sizes too big for him, a shapeless 
cap, broken shoes—stopping his cries 
now and then for a fit of coughing, or 
to wipe his red and frosty-looking 
nose. 

“Paper, mister,” he said, ingratiat- 
ingly to Dick. Then he stared at him 
thoughtfully. ‘Say, have a heart. Help me out. 
Do me one of those Scout good turns, will yah?” 

“‘What’s the idea?’ asked Dick, sympathetically. 

“Help me out. Nobody’s buying any papers to-day, 
too busy running around getting things for their own 
folks. I’m stuck. I was all set to quit at noon, and 
buy some stuff myself, but I ain’t taken in any coin, 
not enough for lunch even.” 

Dick reached for his pocket, but hesitated. 
“‘You’re on the level?” he said. “You ain’t stringing me, 
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because I look easy?” 


“Honest, I ain’t. I—Hi, lookit, will yah?” 
He pointed through the angle of the glass at a man standing 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


id'y in front of the restaurant staring at a bill-of-fare posted 
in the window, a big man, finely dressed, but with a face 
somehow cold, sour, dreary. Close beside him was a slight 
youth in cap and gray sweater, apparently also absorbed in 


a, 


the bill-of-fare, but really watching the other man, and the 
passers on the street, with quick, furtive, cunning eyes. 
“Tt’s Benny the Dip,” mumbled the newsie. ‘ Maybe 


>” 


we’re gonna see somethin’. 


VEN as he spoke, Dick saw a quick hand make a deft 
reach toward the man, just as the sidewalk throng 
thickened, and come away with a fat wallet. 

“Lemme trail him,” said the newsie, detaining him with 
a hand. ‘He won’t notice me. I won’t catch him, but 
he’ll ditch the wallet somewhere after he’s got the money 
out of it, and maybe there’ll be somethin’ left the other 
guy’ll be wantin’. Hold him for me.” 

While he spoke, he’d been watching Benny shift along 
through the throng, and now he sprang after him as Benny, 
once at a safe distance, quickened his steps almost to a run. 
Dick stepped up to the man at the window. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said. ‘‘It isn’t any of my business, 
but your pocket’s just been picked. I was there in the door- 
way, and saw the whole business through the glass.” 

The man’s hand flashed to his breast pocket, and came 
away empty, his face meantime passing through a rapid 
shift of expressions—surprise, incredulity, worry, anger, and 
at last sneering suspicion. 

“And you were probably in on it, I suppose. All I had 
with me! What’ll I do? A nice mess! Well, what do 
you want?” 

“T don’t want anything. I thought it might help if you 
knew about it quick. There’s a kid trailing the pickpocket. 
[ don’t know what he’ll accomplish, but he’ll be back.” 

Even as he spoke the little newsie reappeared, breathless 
from running and excitement. 

“Here’s your wallet, mister, but I guess there ain’t much 
in it. Followed him,” he went on to Dick, “up an alley, 
and hid behind a telegraph pole while he hid behind another 
and frisked the wallet and threw it away. Probably it 
didn’t do much good to bring it back, but it was all I could 
do.” 

“Yeah,” said the man, “working along with him. He gets 
my money, and then you bring back the wallet, and want a 
reward.” 

“What’s the matter with youse, mister? Who said any- 
thing about a reward? You'll be needin’ most any piece 
of change you’ve got in your jeans yourself. I don’t want 
nothin’. But I hate to see a guy go flat at Christmas time— 
know how it is—I’m flat myself.” 

“Well, I’m flat, that’s sure,” said the man, with a sour 
laugh. “Not even a dime, and I don’t know a soul in town 
—just off the steamer. I can get some, I suppose, if I 
can find certain people, but the chances aren’t any too good 
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“It’s Benny the Dip,” mumbled 
the newsie. “Maybe we're gonna 
see somethin” 





for that the day before Christmas. Looks like my Christmas 
would be merry all right—stuck in a strange town for two 
days, and broke. And I was just figuring on a good dinner, 
about the only way-a man all alone in a strange town can 
celebrate, though this Christmas business is mostly bunk, 
anyway.” 

“You’re dead right, it’s the bunk,” said the newsie. 
“Folks wearin’ theirselves to a frazzle, kiddin’ theirselves 
into thinkin’ they’re havin’ a good time swappin’ a lot of 
cheap trash. But have a heart, mister. I ain’t got any 
lunch money either.” 

“Suppose,” said Dick, with a hesitant thoughtfulness, 
“both of you have some lunch with me. I’m stuck in a 
strange town alone, too, and may not connect with the 
people I want to see, but I’ve got a little money, and I 
don’t like to know about anybody’s going hungry.” 

“Where?” said the man, sharply. 

“Tt looks as if this might be a good place right 
here.” 

“Nix,” said the newsie. “It’s good, all right, and so are 
the prices. And how’d I look in there—if they’d let me in? 
If it’s just eats you want, come along up to Apple Pie 
Johnnie’s. Kind of a rough lookin’ joint, where a raggedy 
man can feel right at home, but you can line your stomach 
for two bits, and it’s good. What’s the use of throwin’ 
money away?” 

He looked appealingly at his two companions, and the 
man’s face, after an annoyed frown, broke inte a sudden 
grin. 
‘All right, kid. Being broke, I might as well eat with the 
rest of the brokers, that is if it’s all right with our host. 
Any place where I can sit down, and figure out two or three 
things.” 


ICK nodded assent, and the trio set off, two or three 
blocks up the street, down an alley, through an arch- 
way into a court, and then through a dingy doorway into 
a big, bare, dim room, filled with rather battered long board 
tables flanked by bare benches. It was filled also with heavy, 
but rather appetizing odors, and with men, a queer assort- 
ment, many obviously down-and-outers, some looking 
pinched with hunger, nearly all in one way or another thread- 
bare or shabby, some few just burly working men, collarless, 
shaveless, craving only food, and making a business of getting 
it in quantity and with speed. Grimy placards on the wall 
set forth the bill-of-fare, and prices, the latter surprisingly 
low—a plate of beans for a dime, a bowl of stew for seven 
cents, pie for a nickle, eggs and potatoes for twelve cents. 
There was one other big sign: ‘If you’re broke and straight 
ask for Johnnie.” 
Dick grinned at his two companions. 
“Go as far as you like,” he said. ‘It looks as if I could 
stand it.” 
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“You givin’ it to me straight?” asked the newsie. “ You’re 
goin’ to see something.” 


"T°AKING a tray from a stack at one end of the long 
counter, he proceeded along the steam table, selecting 
various dishes, and grinning at the attendants who served 
him, with whom he seemed to be on familiar terms. The 
cashier, a youngish, dark man in a gray flannel shirt, un- 
buttoned at the neck, stared at the heaped-up tray. 

“You musta struck a graft, or made a touch somewhere, 
Rabbit,” he said. “Or is Johnnie standing for all this?” 

“Naw,” said the newsie, contemptuously. “I’m with 
friends, see. I could have gone to a good restaurant, if I 
hadn’t wanted to show you my friends ain’t cheap guys.” 

“Sixty cents,” snapped the clerk. ‘‘Where’s your 
friends?” 

“Right here,” answered Dick, gazing in some astonish- 
ment at the heaped-up tray. On it were a thick slice of 
boiled beef with potatoes and carrots, a dish of stewed corn 
and another of tomatoes, hot muffins, apple and mince pie, 
a big schooner of milk, and a double helping of ice-cream. 
Dick himself had a more modest repast of cold corned beef, 
fried potatoes, tomatoes and an apple. His other friend, 
after some puzzling over his selection, had boiled halibut 
with rye bread, cottage pudding and coffee. 

“Dollar thirty, all told,” snapped the clerk again, harshly, 
as if doubtful about getting so large a sum. 

“He won’t get over ringing up that much for three meals 
in this joint for a month,” chortled the Rabbit, as they sat 
down at one of the tables. “I’m sure glad I met you, Scout. 
I won’t get real good and hungry again for three or four days 
now. There’s the newsboys dinner to-morrow, and then 
our folks always get a Christmas basket from somewheres, 
and ma always gets some Christmas left-overs from places 
where she goes to iron and clean. And pa and Janey always 
get a little Christmas tip where they work. But to-day I 
was right up against it.” 

“‘T thought you said Christmas was the bunk,” ventured 
Dick. 

“Well, it is. Lookit, Bo, if folks got a square deal right 
along, there wouldn’t be no need of newsies’ dinners and 
Christmas baskets, and all that junk. It don’t square 
things for pa and Janey to work on about half pay most 
of the year, and then get a nice little tip for Christmas, nor 
for people to fix things up for poor folks for Christmas, and 
then forget all about ’em for the rest of the year. It makes 
them think a whole lot of theirselves; but after two or three 
stumick aches, folks like mine are jest where we were 
before. And the rest of it—say, fella, half the folks in this 
town don’t want to give Christmas presents, but they think 
they gotta, see, and they’re frettin’ right now over what 


*they’re goin’ to get back, and day after to-morrer they’ll 


be sore at their best friends ’cause they didn’t come across 
the way they expected. It’s the bunk, all right.” 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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PART III 


N THE eve of the season’s 

biggest game, after the 

most tempestuous week 

in Bowen College history, 
with the little college town overrun 
with highly excited alumni and 
friends and relatives of the students, 
Pie Custer, member of the band 
which had taken part in a rousing 
welcome to old grads, came racing 
to his room with shocking news for 
his room-mate, Vic Wanderman. 

“Listen, Vic!” he gasped. ‘Get 
set for this one! There’s going to 
* be a big anti-coach demonstration!” 
Vic leaped to his feet, wide-eyed. 
“What do you mean—anti?” 

“ Against!” cried Pie, incoherently. “A protest! The guys 
wanted me to take part. Asked me to go in with other 
band members. To head the parade. I told them to go to 
grass! But the parade’s forming on the other side the 
campus now and fellows are going in it by the hundreds!” 

Bowen’s left tackle rushed to the window and peered out. 
Through the darkness he beheld moving flares and a mass 
of figures at some distance across the campus. All evening 
there had been plenty of noise to which Vic had paid little 
attention. Members of the team had been ordered to keep 
off the streets the eve of the game, to avoid all excitement, 
and to retire early. Vic, under the circumstances would 
have followed such procedure without being ordered. He 
had been told by Coach Johnson that he was to start in the 
game on the morrow, and that an issue was being made by 
President Hardin of the situation. Beyond believing that 
Victor had been the best choice for the position when that 
choice had been made, the President and Board, concurred 
in the further belief that no outside influence should be per- 
mitted to dictate policies or practices of the institution. 

“T never thought things would go this far!” said Pie, 
following Vic to the window. ‘It’s mob spirit that’s doing 
it. A darn shame, too! What everybody should be doing is 
holding a pep parade and mass meeting supporting the team!”’ 

Vic shook his head, an expression of growing horror and 
unbelief on his face. 

“You must be wrong, Pie,” he said, dumbly. ‘“Someone’s 
been kidding you. They wouldn’t pull anything like this!” 

“They wouldn’t, eh?” retorted Pie. “Why, say, they’ve 
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even got banners printed. Some of the boys who’ve got a 
flair for sign painting have made up a bunch. You'll see em 
when the parade comes this way!” 

“But what do the banners say?” demanded Vic. 

“I can’t remember all,” replied Pie. ‘One of them says, 
‘We Want Pete! We Want a New Athletic Stadium!’ 
Ancther one, ‘Down with Favoritism!’ And another, 
‘Give the Boys a Chance to Win—Put the Best Team on 
the Field!’” 

Bowen’s left tackle gasped. 


Hold That Line! 





“You see they’ve been very careful not to mention certain 
names,” Pie pointed out. 

“But they might as well have mentioned them,” Vic 
returned, miserably. ‘What do they expect to accomplish 
by this?” 

“They’re going to march on the President!” said Pie. 
“See, the procession’s starting to move now. Over half the 
band boys are in line! The parade’s to end in front of 
President Hardin’s home. He’s to be called out and an 
appeal made to him for action at the eleventh hour.” 

Vic groaried. ‘And to think that I’m really the cause of 
all this!’’ 

“Tt’s their fault, not yours!’ defended Pie. “And 
don’t you worry about them moving the Prexy. He won’t 
even take to his cyclone cellar!” 

“T know but I can’t play to-morrow before a hostile 
crowd like that!’ cried Vic. ‘This thing’s gotten too big, 
Pie! It’s going beyond all bounds!” 

Pie reached over and snapped out the light, throwing 
the room into darkness. 

“Don’t want them to see us looking on,” he explained, 
and Vic nodded, glumly. 

The two watched, silently, in the shadows, from their 
window on the third floor of the dormitory, as the parade 
swung about the campus with the scattered collection of 
bandsmen playing, “‘There’s a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night.”’ Out in front of the band and also behind it 
were students carrying the banners of which Pie had spoken. 
First in line was a startling array of old grads who were 
dancing and cheering and evidently in the procession for a 
good time if nothing more. The alumni were followed by a 
column of boisterous students, two blocks long. 


AS THE paraders passed below the dormitory a shrill 
whistle brought them to a halt, and shouts caused the 
heads of marchers to look up toward the window in which 
Bowen’s left tackle sat. 

“Horray, Vic!”’ yelled a voice. 

“Hooray! Hooray!”’ cried others. 

“You sure they can’t see us?” Vic asked, anxiously. 
“Positive!” reassured Pie. ‘“‘They’re just hollering to hear 
themselves holler.” 

An urgent rap sounded on the door. The two roommates 
glanced at each other. 

“Better not answer that,” cautioned Pie, in a whisper. 
“Some goofy birds are probably bent on dragging you out 
in the street!” 

“Ts the door locked?” asked Vic, apprehensively. 
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Pie nodded. ‘You bet your boots! I locked that the 
second I came in. Was taking no chances a night like 
tonight!” 

The two waited, breathless. The rap was repeated, more 
urgent than before. 

‘Vic! Let me in!” cried a voice. ; 

Bowne’s left tackle started. The voice had a familiar 
ring. 

“Who is it?” he asked, doubtfully, as Pie tugged at him 
to keep still, for the love of mud! 

“It’s I—Coach!” was the response, as the doorknob 
turned impatiently. 

Vic sprang to the door and unlocked it. His uncle burst 
in, closing the door swiftly behind him, and again fastening 
the lock. 

“T was afraid I wouldn’t get here in time,” he an- 
nounced grimly. ‘Afraid those hoodlums might try to 
start something!” He strode toward the window and 
looked out. “Can you imagine stich an affair as this oc- 
curring at Bowen—or any college; for that matter?” 

“Tt comes under the heading of what they think’s ‘right- 
eous indignation’,” characterized Pie. ‘They don’t realize 
they’ve been misinformed and that they’re being mis- 
guided!” 

“Even at that,” said Vic, ruefully. “If I’d shown up 
well the last few games, this wouldn’t be happening. The 
students were willing to give me the benefit of the doubt 
at first after Prexy appealed to them, but then, when I fell 
down and when Pete looked so good they naturally decided 
something must be wrong!” 

“Ah, they’re moving on!” observed the Coach, with an 
air of relief as he watched the paraders. ‘“They’re doomed 
to disappointment when they reach the President’s home. 
He was tipped off as to their intentions, and he is not in. 
He’s taken his final stand on this affair and refuses to be 
stampeded.” Coach Johnson then turned to Vic and ‘laid 
a hand on his shoulder. ‘You’ve no cause to blame your- 
self for this demonstration, boy. The best football player 
in the world would have 
been affected by what 
you’ve been through.” 

“That’s what I’ve 


















As the paraders passed below 
the dormitory shouts caused 
the marchers to look up 
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been telling him” said Pie ear- 
nestly. “He’s been taking this 
too much to heart! Why if it 
was me it would just get my 
fighting blood up the more!” 
“Exactly!” continued the 
Coach. “That’s the way he 
should react to this. When you 
know you’re in the right, Vic, go 
ahead despite everybody! I’m 
going to start you to-morrow 
regardless of what they say or do!” 
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“T wish you wouldn’t Uncle Ed” pleaded Vic. “I'd 
rather not play than——”’ 

“‘Forget it!”” commanded his uncle. ‘‘Why,. dash it all, 
kid, you lost confidence in yourself? Don’t you realize 
that just because you’re a relative of mine I’ve been twice 
as hard on you as on anyone else in the squad?” 


IC glanced at Pop Johnson incredulously. 

“‘ Now you are soft-soaping me!” he rejoined, dejectedly. 
“No Uncle Ed if I didn’t make good to-morrow, of all days, 
there’d be a terrible hullabaloo raised. It would probably 
result in President Hardin being removed from office and 
your being given a coaching black eye.” 

“Vic,” said Coach Johnson, his eyes glistering. “Neither 
the Prexy nor I are worrying about ourselves. We’re 
only interested in the principle of this thing. 
And you’ve got to go out there to-morrow and 
play the game of your life—for us! We’re all 
with you!” 

“Yes,” faltered Vic. ‘ You’re with me, but the 
college is all against me! How can I go out there 
to-morrow and play good football? I’ve been 
rotten since this thing happened. Pete’s showed 
me up. If I play I'll probably upset the team, 
and then, too, it’ll lose Bowen the chance of 
getting their new athletic stadium, and you know 
how popular that’ll make me with the crowd!” 

“Bowen will get her new athletic stadium, 
don’t worry!’’ answered the Coach. “There are 
other rich men besides Pete Bauer’s father who 
are interested in the college, men not so preju- 
diced. All you’ve got to think of to-morrow is 
playing football. Pay no attention to what’s 
going on around you. Steel yourself against it. 
Play like I know you can play, and you’ll make 
Pete and others eat what they’ve been saying 
about you!” 

“T’d like to!” Vic breathed, with a sudden 


flare-up. “I’ve been having an awful fight with 
myself! But if I could really feel I’m as good as 
you say I am, why, I—I guess nothing could 
stop me!” 

“Well, Vic, for gosh sakes!” broke in Pie. 
“What more proof do you want, the way Coach is 
sticking by you? I’d throw my own grandfather 
overboard if I didn’t think he had the stuff 
after what Coach has gone through on account of 
this. Say, you know what I’m expecting of you if you 
really cut loose? I’m expecting you to prove you’re even 
better than Coach thinks you are!” 

Vic grinned, nervously. 

“That’s putting it on pretty thick,” he retorted. “Funny 
thing—tright now, for the first time in weeks, I feel as though 
I could really sleep.” 

Pie stared at his room-mate in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 

“Well, for snoring out loud!” he exclaimed, grabbing 
Coach Johnson and pushing him toward the door. “Beat 
it, quick, so the boy can turn in!” 

“You don’t have to shove,” replied Coach Johnson, 
smiling. “I’m taking the hint.” 

“And Vic’s hitting the hay so’s to be in condition to hit 
the line to-morrow,” answered Pie, toppling the unsuspect- 
ing left tackle over on the bed. “Whoopie! Maybe I 
couldn’t stand a good night’s sleep myself!” 


"THE day of the game dawned clear but crisply cold. 

Perfect football weather. It was the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving, and old grads recalled other years when the 
weather man had been anything but considerate, handing 
out chilling rains, high winds, and even snow flurries. A 
great throng of out-of-towners packed the campus and 
college grounds. Around noon hundreds of Great Northern 


rooters arrived by buses, automobiles and special train, 
setting up a terrific din in competition to the cheering 
Bowen hordes. Everything was jubilant confusion and 
riotous color. The Red and Black of Bowen bobbed proudly 
amid the Blue and White of Great Northern, and out on 
Bowen field the goal posts to be defended by each team bore 
the self-same colors, wound round and round. 

“What’s this I hear about your Bowen team being shot 
to pieces by trouble in the ranks?” asked a Great Northern 
fan of a Bowen store-keeper. 

“‘Aw, there’s been a little difference of opinion as to who 
was the best at left tackle,” the store-keeper cautiously 
admitted. ‘But you don’t need to count on that helping 
you none.” 

“Huh! We don’t need any help this year, not with the 














































He fell with the ball pressed close just 
over the last white chalk mark 


team we've got!” boasted the visitor. “We’re only hoping 
you can come close to giving us a battle.” 

“Come close?” echoed the store-keeper. “I'll say we 
will!” 

But the Great Northern fan retreated from the store un- 
convinced, throwing taunts over his shoulder about a team 
not getting very far that was made up of nephews of the 
Coach. 

In the stands discussion ran rife among Bowen cohorts 
as to the possible effect of last night’s demonstration upon 
to-day’s handling of the eleven. The inability of the crowd 
to locate President Hardin and thus impress him by the size 
and character of the gathering which all but surrounded 
his residence, had placed a damper upon the occasion. 

“And no one’s been able to find the Prexy yet to-day,” 
lamented a ringleader in the movement demanding a new 
order of things. ‘He’s sure given us the grand go-by!” 

‘‘Peter Bauer’s Dad arrived in town again this morning,” 
informed another. ‘“He’s been trying to reach the Prexy, 
too. They say he’s tearing his hair down at the Adminis- 
tration Building, and has the Prexy’s secretary in tears by 
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threatening to do all but wreck the study if she doesn’t tell 
him where the President is.” 

“Don’t worry, he’ll be back for the game!” assured 
another rooter. ‘‘The Prexy hasn’t missed a home game 
for thirty years.” 

“Maybe he’ll'see this one over the radio,” laughed a man 
in the next row. ‘“He’s a wise old duck. He’s not going to 
give these agitators a chance to force his hand. When the 
game’s over will be time enough to talk with them.” 

“And if the game’s lost,” chimed in still another rooter. 
“The Prexy had better talk with the boys over the long- 
distance telephone!”’ 

In the locker room shortly before the game, Bowen 
team-mates were tense, highly sensitive as to the propositions 
to which the controversy on favoritism had gone. Players 
hardly knew what to expect in the way of possible 
last minute developments. 

‘Anything going to happen, Pete?” one ventured 
to ask of Bowen’s substitute linesman, who, rumor 
had it, had been the fir t to comment on the dis- 
covered relationship between Coach Johnson and 
left tackle Vic Wanderman. 

“Why ask me?” Pete answered, a trifle sullenly. 
“T don’t know anything.” 


N THIS Pete was undoubtedly telling the truth 

since failure of protesting parties to get in touch 
with President Hardin or to assemble board mem- 
bers had left Coach Johnson holding the balance of 
power. 

Coach Johnson addressed his squad before send- 
ing his players from the Field House onto the 
gridiron. 

“T’m still running this team,” he announced 
quietly. “Regardless of anything you may have 
heard to the contrary. And I want you fellows to 
know that, no matter what you may think of me, 
I’m nursing no sore spots. I came to Bowen 
College resolved to do my utmost to carry on 
where your respected Coach Gartland left off. 
And this much I know; before this unwarranted 
attack was made, you fellows represented as good 
a team as old Bowen ever had. You had proven 
it by your early season form. That you have not 
lived up to expectations since is a condition of 
your own making. I played absolutely fair with 
you, but some of you have not played fair with me 
or your fellows. President Hardin wished me to 
exercise more discipline, to suspend certain trouble 

makers, but I have preferred to give 
you as much rope as you wanted, know- 


o % ing that you actually desire to win as 


much as anyone, and that, in pursuing 
selfish ends, you have only hanged 
yourselves and innocent team-mates.” 
_ Coach Johnson was talking directly 
: and scoring hits with almost every 
sentence. Players looked at one 
another, some sheep- 
ishly, others  un- 
easily. Only Pete 
Bauer and Chic 
Hutchins, confede- 
rates in the subtly 
carried on agitation 
against the Coach, 
4 glared their defiance. 
And they, with a 
sense of their every 
effort having been 
thwarted, dared 
show no outward 
rebellion. 

“My starting line- 
up to-day is as 
usual,” the Coach 
continued. “It rep- 
resents what should be your strongest combination, if you 
care to make it so. If you do, you can pl y in a manner 
to reflect great credit upon your school and yourselves. 
If not—the disgrace must be yours alone!” 

The players were staring hard at the coach now, faces 
flushed. 

“You can honestly place no blame upon the possible poor 
performance of a left tackle to whom you have, of late, 
given little encouragement of fellowship or support of team 
play,” the Coach went on. “And ycu can, with equal 
honesty, scarce place the blame at the feet of your Coach 
whom you have preferred to condemn on the basis that 
favoritism was shown in the selection of a man who chanced 
to be his nephew, when some of you have put forth every 
effort to make this charge of favoritism appear true by try- 
ing to throw Vic Wanderman off his game and thus cause 
publicsenfment to rise up against him as well as your Coach.” 

Several throats were cleared, nervously. 

“You know, fellows, that I am presenting the cold facts,” 
Coach Johnson drove home. “And whether you ever admit 
(Continued on page 38) 
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dirty, littered with refuse Will Longshank, who, since the banishment of their master, 


{ which the townspeople flung Sir Fulke de Maltroit, had roamed hither and thither about 
carelessly from their doors the land, seeking their livelihood in what manner they might. 
or windows. 

Not long did it take Hugh HEN Wace had beheld the evil faces of these two he 


had felt somewhat of fear. Yet quickly did he com 
pose himself, because that he remembered that they were 
within the demesne of the Abbot of Brandaux and therefore 
safe under his protection. Wherefore his spirit returned to 
him ard he favored the compeny with a broad grin, the while 
he danced restlessly on his toes and made many merry jests. 
Hugh the Miller had now seated himself on a bench 
beside the slaughterer, and his hairy face was nigh 
buried in a great pot of ale which the innkeeper, a small, 
rotund fellow, had brought him. Yet did he speak little, 
for the dwarf’s warning had filled him with dismay, and he 
feared lest he should perform further indiscretions by the 
wagging of his tongue. 


the Miller to deliver his load 
of flour, and soon he and 
Wace were retracing their 
way with the empty cart 
towards the city walls. And 
within Hugh’s rough jerkin 
reposed a small leather bag, 
which, when he patted it— 
which ever and anon he did 
with a great satisfaction— 
gave out a faint jingling 
sound that was over pleas- 
ing to the ear. 
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H—H—ITCHOO!” 
On the sudden there came from amongst the 
pile of flour sacks with which the clumsy, ram- 
shackle cart was loaded a loud, explosive sneeze. 
A sneeze that rang out clearly above the complaining 
creaking of the solid wooden wheels.as the cart, drawn 
by a dreamy mule, rolled slowly along the narrow, rutted 
forest track. Overhead, the thick, leafy canopy afforded 
a welcome shade from the glaring rays of the summer sun, 
and Hugh the Miller, carrying flour for Lord Cerdic to market 
in the town of Brandaux, was taking his ease after his labors 
while the all too rare chance offered. 

“ Ah—h—itchoo!” 

Once again came the sound, causing Hugh almost to leap 
into the air. Snorting with indignation, he thrust a great 
hairy arm down between the bags and with a strong lift 
hauled from concealment a strange figure. A dwarf was 
this, undersized yet broad of shoulder, and clearly of 
some strength of sinew. His little body and long, un- 
gainly limbs were clad in the red-and-yellow motley of a 
fool. Gazing upon the dwarf, Hugh the Miller gave a 
short, unintelligible exclamation. He slowly released his 
hold upon the captive. 

“Wh—why,” he stammered, “‘’tis Wace!” 

Wace, son of Featherbrain, jester to my Lord Cerdic of 
Moorsdale, seated himself upon one of the bags, and from 
there stared at the miller with a wide grin that split his face 
almost from ear to ear. 

“What dost hide i’ my cart?” demanded the miller. “Lord 
Cerdic will be angered when he misses thee!” 

“His anger will ha’ need o’ wings to catch me up!” taunted 
Wace. 

“T am minded to turn and take thee back,” the miller 
announced slowly. 

“Nay, good Hugh—noble Hugh,” Wace pleaded, “‘let me 
go with thee. I am a-wearied o’ the monotony o’ castle 
walls, and would see the town of Brandaux with thee. Let 
me come, brave Hugh.” 

“All right, thou shalt come,” grunted Hugh | gruffly. 
‘And by Saint Winifred, right glad will I be to get there, for 
my throat be dry like a lime-kiln an’ I would grease it wi’ 
a stoup o’ good ale!” 

So the strange pair traveled slowly onwards, and pres- 
ently the trees began to thin, and there came to their ears 
a noise of rushing water. Emerging from the forest, the track 
ran alongside a river, the waters of which at this point were 
narrowly confined by rocky banks between which they roared 
and surged with a great fury. For some distance along this 
river bank the miller and Wace rode, and at laste crossing 
a small stone bridge, they came upon the town of Brandaux. 
Passing beneath the encircling walls through a frowning 
gateway, they rattled and clattered along the narrow, cob- 
bled streets of low, twisted houses—streets noisome and 
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OME short distance 
from the city gate the 
miller brought the mule to 
a standstill outside a little 
bic dilapidated building, from 
(oe. the front of which projected 
horizontally a long pole, 
bearing at its extremity a 
bunch of leaves. This was 
termed a “bush” and 
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Red Ropes taken entirely by surprise strove to throw off his 
enraged comrade 


served to give notice to any whom it interested that good 
ale and wine was to be obtained within. 

“Here can I rid me o’ this dust that dries up my throat,” 
exclaimed Hugh. 

“Aye,” said Wace. ‘And mind thou dost not rid thyself 
of something else besides!” 

His tiny eyes fixed themselves significantly on the slight 
bulge in the miller’s jerkin. But Hugh heard him not; or, 
if he heard, his slow wits failed to grasp the meaning of the 
dwarf’s words, and he lumbered clumsily through the nar- 
row doorway of the ale-house. Wace, with a little shrug of 
his shoulders, danced lightly after him. 

The twain found themselves in a small room with a low, 
raftered ceiling, in the center of which, about a rough, wooden 
table, were grouped some dozen knaves. One of these, a 
massively-built fellow, dressed in a kind of long smock of 
leather which was all frayed and stained with blood, and who 
carried in his belt a great, wide-bladed knife, hailed Hugh 
in a deep, bellowing voice. This was Gulf the Slaughterer, 
whom the miller well knew. 

“Ho, there, friend Hugh,” Gulf roared. “What good hap 
brings thee thus far to Brandaux?” 

“Why, I have just brought to market Lord Cedric’s flour 
and do come to grease my throat ere I return wi’ his ” 

“Hold thy tongue, thou addle-pate!” Wace interrupted 
suddenly in a low tone. 

In time was he to prevent completion of the sentence; but 
too late to stop the quick movement of the miller’s hand to 
the breast of his jerkin, or to drown the faint tinkle of metal 
that accompanied the action. Hugh the Miller half opened 
his mouth to growl a protest at the dwarf’s interference, but 
the words came not. Instead he stood there silently, fol- 
lowing the direction of Wace’s steady gaze. For the dwarf 
was staring fixedly at the little group about the table, and 
in his small, bright eyes was a strange light—a gleam of 
fear and yet of hatred. 

Two men there were who had brought about this sudden 
change in the dwarf’s demeanor. Of the twain one was a 
stiffly-built wight of full face, the which was covered by a 
heavy beard of a fiery red. His companion formed a strange 
contrast, for he was tall and thin, hollow of cheek and sallow 
of skin. Right well: might Wace the Jester restrain with 
haste the miller’s stupid babblings and eye these two men 
with concern, for they were none other than Red Rufus and 





Now Wace, having fully recovered his accustomed perki= 
ness, danced nimbly around the table and came and stood 
nigh to where the two masterless men were. 

“How now, Sir Lobster-face,”’ he cried in his shrill voice to 
the red-bearded one, “‘hast thou no greeting for a comrade?” 

“‘Lobster-face, thou imp!” cried Red Rufus. “By’r Lady, 
thou art over saucy! Away, ere I crush thee like a flea!” 

Whereat he lumbered heavily across the floor and raised 
his great fist as though he would strike down the daring jester. 
But Wace fell back a pace, keeping his little eyes fixed warily 
on his big opponent, yet still grinning up at him. 

“‘ Ah, but, Sir Red-head,” he mocked, “to crush thou must 
first catch . . . and the flea is a mighty jumper!” 

So saying, Wace made a right skilful leap forward and 
upwards, and alighted fairly upon the table before Red 
Rufus was able fully to realize that his tormentor had made 
movement. A round of laughter and applause greeted this 
feat, and Wace, hearing, smirked with much of satisfaction, 
and doffed his red-and-yellow cap to the company. 

“T thank thee, good sirs, for thy appreciation,” he grinned; 
“but to Sir Red-head ’tis rightly due, for wi’out his wondrous 
inspiration the poor fool’s humor would be but a sorry thing!”’ 

A mighty roar of wrath gave Red Rufus at this. , 

“But my oath,” he cried, “‘the imp shall pay for these 
insults! Hold him, Will Longshank—hold him!” 

Now the other man, who during all this pretty play had 
not stirred from his place by the table, lifted up his hand to 
lay hold upon Wace and give him over to the red-bearded 
one. Not thus easily was the jester to be trapped, however. 
Lightly he hopped back out of reach, and lifting the pot 
from which Will Longshank had been drinking, he tossed its 
contents into the man’s ill-favored face. 

Spluttering and gasping, the long-faced Will staggered 
backwards. As luck would have it Red Rufus was just then 
coming up behind him, and being unable to draw away in 
time he received the full weight of his comrade’s foot on his 
toe. The red one’s cries of rage turned all suddenly to howls 
of pained surprise, and he thereupon seized his injured mem- 
ber in his hand and danced there about on one foot, calling 
down maledictions upon the heads of Will Longshank and 
the dwarf. 


Ricat heartily did the assembled knaves laugh at this 

latest stage of the comedy. Red Rufus was nursing 
his damaged toe and bellowing loudly; Will Longshank was 
wringing the wetness from his hair and rubbing it from his 
smarting eyes, the while he murmured evilly beneath his 
breath. And the author of it all moved there upon the table 
top, strutting to and fro with the pride of a bantam cock 
acknowledging with haughty gestures the delighted acclama 
tions of his audience. 

Now the two masterless men, having recovered themselves 
somewhat, raised their evil faces and glared upon the dwar! 
with hatred. 

““May the fiends seize me an I do not flay the imp aliv« 
for this!”’ roared Red Rufus. 

And thereupon he made a clumsy dash at Wace, flashing 
out his sword as he did so, while the long-faced Will crept 
cunningly round, intending to take the dwarf in the rear as 
he retreated. Now as Wace beheld these two coming upon 
him from either side, he ceased from his impish grinning and 
something of fear passed over his ugly face. Panic seized 
him for the moment, and with a shrill scream of dread he 
leapt wildly from the table between the two, seeking to flee. 
But Fortune smiled not upon him, for his feet slipped on the 
foul, greasy floor and with a despairing cry he sprawled help- 
lessly on his face among the litter. 

Loud roared Red Rufus with triumph at this; and the 
sour-faced Will drew in his breath with a sharp hissing like 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


that of asnake. Together they stooped to seize their prey. 
A threatening murmur, slowly increasing in volume, caused 
the two to pause. Glancing over their shoulders with 
somewhat of haste, they beheld the angry, hate-filled faces 
of the other knaves bent upon them, while more than one 
hand played restlessly with knife-hilt. 

At the sight of these ominous signs the little innkeeper 
gave a squeal of affright and made haste to seek what cover 
he could find behind a small table that stood close against 
the further wall. No less than the innkeeper did the two 
masterless men understand the meaning of that menacing 
murmur and those black glances. Wherefore, with many 
a threat of future vengeance, they began sullenly to draw 
away towards the door. 

Now Wace, who had during this time got him once more 
to his feet, realizing that the danger was past, quickly re- 
covered his wonted cheeriness. Secure in the protection of 
his friends, he danced lightly across the floor after his foes, 
taunting them in his shrill tones. 

‘“‘Fare thee well, Sir Lobster-face!” he cried. “And thee, 
Sir Knight of the Coffin-jaws! I thank you for the pleasure 
of your company . . . ’twas most graciously given!” 

And he bowed low to them with mock deference. But 
Red Rufus and the sour-faced one answered naught, nor did 
they aught, for they knew full well that the fool was at pres- 
ent beyond reach of their malice. Wherefore they passed 
from that place in silence, promising themselves that their 
turn would soon come. 


OW scarce had these two departed thence than the tense, 

menacing air that had pervaded the room passed al- 
most as swiftly as it had come. A great jubilation seized 
upon the knaves who were there foregathered, for they had 
greatly enjoyed the discomfiture of the+masterless men. 
Wherefore they made much of Wace, praising him highly. 

Yet did the jester pay little 
heed to all of this, for his tiny, 
shining eyes had sought out and 
come to rest upon the generous 
remains of a large cooked ham 
that stood in state upon the rough 
table behind which the trembling 
innkeeper was cowering. All rich 
and tempting looked this ham, 
and Wace, edging slowly towards 
the table, stood and stared upon 
it with hungry eyes, while he 
licked his lips with longing. For 
Wace delighted in tasty morsels 
such as these. 

“What now,” exclaimed Gulf 
the Slaughterer as he noticed the 
dwarf’s abstraction. “‘What now 
dost fret thyself for a taste o’ yon 
toothsome morsel? Well, by 
Saint Dunstan, thou shalt have 
it, for hast well earned it, I vow!” 

Whereat, chuckling with much 
glee at the recollection of how 
Wace had baited the two master- 
less men, Gulf drew his great 
knife and carved from the ham 
a wide juicy slice, which he gave 
into the dwarf’s eager hands. 
Making little, unintelligible gur- 
glings of pleasure in his throat, 
Wace buried his teeth into the 
coveted tit-bit. 

“By the rood,” cried the inn- 
keeper of that poor inn, coming 
now from his refuge and trying 
to infuse something of boldness 
into his voice, “the fool shall it 
all! ’Twas right humorous to see 
him best yon losels—he, he! He 
shall take the trifle o’ meat wi’ 
him. We owe it him—he hath 
entertained us well. He, he he!” 

And breaking off in a nervous 
chuckle, the man lifted up the 
ham entire and gave it unto Wace 
who received it with increasing 
delight, dancing all quickly 
from toe to toe with his eagerness. 

“Gramercy, good cousin,”’ he 
exclaimed, “for thy rich gift. 
The poor fool will take it... 
and later he and his good com-- 
tade, Hugh Miller, will give it 
right welcome lodging, thou 
mayest be sure!” 

After Hugh the Miller had re- 
moved the dust that was in his 
throat, he rose heavily to his feet. 
Then calling to Wace the Jester, 
he bade his friends farewell and 
passed from the foul air of the 
mn into the sunlit street. 
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“Look you, good Hugh,” grinned Wace delightedly as he 
clambered into the cart beside the miller, and placed the 
treasured ham carefully on the floury boards, “‘a right good 
feast will we have when we come to the mill!” 

“Aye,” agreed Hugh, and smacked his lips loudly. “ An’ 
a right good an’ generous comrade art thou, by the rood!” 

With a rattling and jolting the clumsy cart passed along 
the cobbled street and emerged from the city gate into the 
country beyond. Presently they drew nigh unto the fringe 
of the forest. By the side of the rough track the river foamed 
and roared as it hurled itself furiously between its narrow, 
rocky banks. All suddenly, from the shelter of the forest 
trees, two figures leapt to view and came running towards 
the clumsy cart. Red Rufus and Will Longshank were 
these two, and at the beholding of them the occupants of 
the cart gave involuntary exclamations of alarm and dismay. 

“Seize thou the miller!” cried Red Rufus. ‘He hath the 
silver! I have a reckoning wi’ this imp o’ darkness!” 

Wace the Jester screamed with a great shrillness as he 
fixed his tiny gleaming eyes upon his sworn foes. Then with 
a great suddenness and unexpectedness he gathered himself 
together and hurled himself bodily from the cart upon the 
twain. Full upon the pair he descended, his long arms 
twining one about each neck. Taken entirely unawares by 
the quickness of the action, the masterless men were flung 
from their balance and dragged to the rough road. While 
he lay there upon the ground, grimly endeavoring to retain 
his hold upon his big enemies, Wace lifted up his voice and 
cried to Hugh the Miller with a great shrillness. 

“Drive on—drive on, good Hugh! Lord Cerdic’s silver— 
let them not get it!” 

At this appeal, Hugh the Miller, by dint of much coaxing, 
shook up the mule to a sharp gallop. And as the masterless 
men realized what was happening they gave voice to many 
loud outcries of dismay. With great efforts they dragged 





With great urgings Hugh the Miller drove over the forest tract at a fair speed 
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themselves to their feet, the dwarf still clinging in desperation 
about their necks. Twisting his long form about, Will Long- 
shank wrenched himself free,even as Hugh the Miller, driving 
skilfully, disappeared from view amidst the forest growths. 

“After him—after the knave!”’ roared Red Rufus as he 
saw that his companion had won free and was about to draw 
his sword to dispose of the brave fool. ‘‘Waste not time— 
follow the miller an’ leave this fury to me!” 

Thereupon the long Will turned about and began with 
great loping strides to race towards the forest. And now 
Red Rufus, tearing Wace’s clutching fingers from him, thrust 
the dwarf roughly away. Wace, thus suddenly deprived of 
the support upon which his whole weight had hung, stumbled 
backwards. One foot treading only the air caused him to 
realize his danger, and he made a desperate effort to recover 
his balance. Useless was the attempt, however, and with 
a shrill cry of fear Wace plunged heavily into the spume- 
crested flood, which swiftly sucked him down beneath its 
troubled surface. 

For a brief instant Red Rufus stood there, gazing at the 
spot where the hapless dwarf had vanished. Then slowly 
understanding dawned upon him, and short, grim chuckle 
escaped him. Turning about on his heel, he began to run 
heavily along the path, which, presently, so he assured him- 
self with satisfaction, would bring him to where Will Long- 
shank awaited him with the prize. 


ITH great urgings Hugh the Miller had achieved 

somewhat of success in driving the stubborn mule over 
the forest track at a fair speed. Yet even as he let forth a 
slight grunt of satisfaction at his progress, the mule began to 
slow considerably. For here was the road narrowed to a 
mere name, and the ground was softer, so that the heavy 
wheels sank into it many inches. 

At this moment was it that the miller caught up the sound 
of swiftly pounding feet behind 
him. A swift glance over his 
shoulder cast he and he saw, 
just coming into view some little 
way back along the road, the tall, 
thin figure of Will Longshank. 
Then did Hugh the Miller feel a 
great fear, and clutching tightly 
at the bag of broad pieces that 
was within the breast of his 
jerkin, he flung himself bodily 
from the cart. 

As he fled clumsily he saw with 
alarm that the long-faced one 
was almost upon him. He had 
a brief vision of a gleaming 
sword flashing downwards, and 
swerved frantically to avoid it. 
The swiftness of the action saved 
his life; yet was he unable to 
escape the stroke entirely, and 
the weapon caught him a glanc- 
ing blow on the side of the head. 
Half stunned, Hugh fell heavily. 
Will Longshank, exclaiming ex- 
ultantly, leapt upon him, tearing. 
open his rough jerkin and laying 
eager hands upon the bag that 
was there. Floating through the 
forest came a great bellowing 
hail, and towards the two Red 
Rufus lumbered heavily, his evil 
face a-gleam with a grim satisfac- 
tion. Whereupon the miller’s 
fear increased apace, and strug- 
gling to his feet he fled from that 
place with faltering steps. 

Now as Red Rufus came to- 
wards his long companion, eager 
to get his covetous fingers upon 
Lord Cerdic’s broad pieces, he 
passed close by the deserted cart 
of Hugh the Miller. And there 
he beheld that which caused him 
to give a loud exclamation. 

“Now by all the saints i’ the 
calendar, we ha’ found luck this 
day!” he chuckled, and reaching 
out a hand he drew forth from 
the cart the luscious ham that 
Wace had placed there so care- 
fully, sinking his teeth deeply 
therein. Indeed, so voraciously 
did he attack that Will Long- 
shank, eyeing the ham with long- 
ing, stepped forward and with an 
angry exclamation tore it from 
the other’s grasp. 

“Hold—enough, thou greedy 
dog!” he cried indignantly. “We 
share equally i’? this venture, 
remember!” 

(Continued on page 51)! 
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ND thus, gentlemen, we see why the art of decep- 
tion has assumed so great an importance in 
modern warfare.” 

Capt. Ralph Harrison, United States In- 
fantry, paused in his lecture to a group of West Point cadets 
and wearily mopped the perspiration from his face. It was 
a sweltering hot day, one of those surprising October occa- 
sions when the sun seems to return for one spiteful, furious 
outburst of mid-summer intensity. The cadets in the 
lecture room stirred in a drowsy effort to relieve their dis- 
comfort. Handkerchiefs were in evidence everywhere; feet 
shuffled; heads moved, miserably seeking relief from the 
tight, high collars of cadet blouses. But there was not even 
an instant’s respite. Neither te cadets’ busy schedule nor 
their heavy woolen uniforms were fashioned to adapt them to 
so belated a period of summer. Up at the dawn, these men 
had already spent nearly six hours in the classrooms, and had 
yet to face two hours more of infantry drill, parade, and 
compulsory athletics, with a final three hours’ intensive 
study after supper. Duty pays little heed to misfortunes of 
the weather. 

Captain Harrison seemed suddenly to realize that his pause 
had been prolonged to an almost unmilitary length. He 
picked up his pointer and began anew in a brisk, revived 
voice. 

““Now, gentlemen,” he continued. “I have only a few 
more words in conclusion of this lecture. I wish to speak for 
a moment regarding the popular fallacy connected with 
camouflage. There is a wide-spread belief that camouflage 
means to conceal, to hide, to absolutely remove an object 
from the enemy’s view. That, of course, is not at all true. 
Camouflage means rather to disguise the object in such a 
way that the enemy is misled. Deception is the end thus to 
be attained.” 

He tapped the blackboard with his pointer. “TI will il- 
lustrate by this figure I have drawn here. ~The crosses 
represent a battery of French 75’s firing from a woods. This 
broad line is the main roadway about a hundred yards from 
the woods, and these fine lines are paths connecting the bat- 
tery to the main road. Is that clear?” He paused again, 
scrutinizing his uncomfortable audience ‘for any possible 
questions. 

“Very well. Now notice these fine lines, or paths, closely. 
Do you see how this battery commander has clearly given 
away his position to aerial photographers of the enemy? 
Those paths can mean but one thing; ammunition has been 
unloaded on the main road, and carried by hand into the 
woods. This is an actual case I am giving you, gentlemen. 
The battery you see here was blown to bits at Cantigny in 
less than two days after it had first gone into action. The 
officer in charge of placing these guns had been assailed with 
the popular idea of camouflage. He put his battery in the 
woods for concealment, but forgot that the paths were equal 
evidence of his presence. The moral, I think, is quite clear: 
the ammunition should have been unloaded and carried into 
the woods at some point beyond the battery. Then the 
paths would have been valuable, indeed, in the sense I have 
just outlined to you; they would have become deceptive 
camouflage, far more important than any effort at absolute 
concealment.” 

“ And so we come finally to—— 


” 


CAPTAIN HARRISON suddenly clipped off his words 


with a scowl. The ordinary monotony of his voice 
changed from the even tone of a lecturer to the commanding 
snap of a military leader. He pointed his finger at one of 
the cadets before him. 

“That man asleep in the third row from the rear,” he 
thundered, crisply. “Stand up!” 

To the infinite embarrassment of the Captain a half- 
dozen cadets sprang obediently to their feet. A suppressed 
chuckle of amusement rose from the men who remained 
seated. Even the Captain was forced to smile. 

“No, I don’t mean you other guilty 
consciences,” he announced. “I want 
that light-haired man in the center. Yes, 
you’re the one. Who are you?” 

‘Cadet Morton, sir.” 

The Captain reached for a pencil and 
a sheet of his note paper. 

“What company are you in, Mister 
Morton?” 

“FE Company, sir.” 

“You may remain standing, Mister 
Morton, as an aid to prevent further 
dozing. I am reporting you for sleeping 
in my lecture room, sir. I shall report 
every man I see guilty of such rudeness.” 

He turned again to the blackboard, 
and Cadet Morton, greatly abashed, and 
feeling considerably more conspicuous 
than he actually was, endeavored to 
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appear profoundly interested in the remainder of the 
lecture. 

Slim, erect, motionless in the position of attention, and 
with his gray, frank eyes fixed receptively on the officer 
before him, he was almost like a statue of poise and calm 
dignity. Yet, inwardly, Bob Morton had never in his cadet 
career been so frantically miserable. Reported for sleeping 
in a classroom! That offense carried an award of four de- 
merits, and those four demerits, added to the eighty-nine 
he already had, meant the loss of one day of his Christmas 
leave. 

With a day of his leave denied, he could not possibly go 
home for the holidays. It required every minute of a full 
week’s furlough to make the long trip to Denver and return. 
That on which his heart bad been set was now suddenly gone; 
and the irony of it was the knowledge that he had not been 
dozing. The heat, the discomfort, the handkerchief wiping 
his eyes—perhaps it had looked so, and seemed so, but ac- 
tually he had never been more alert. Bob Morton almost 
groaned aloud. 

The voice of Captain Harrison droned on, at length to 
a close. Once again he put down his pointer and walked 
around the rostrum to face his audience. 

“That will be all for to-day, gentlemen. Section marchers 
take charge of your sections and march them to the area of 
barracks. A company, dismissed ...B Company... 
Ce a eek 2 

Quietly the cadets filed out of the lecture room into the 
long hallway. There was an instant’s seeming confusion 
while they collected their caps and fell into a military forma- 
tion. Then, quickly and with snap and precision, the groups 
marched down the East Academic stairs, out the door, across 
Tenth Avenue to the yawning blackness of a sally-port, and 
finally into the great, open court surrounded by the barracks. 

“‘ Dismissed!” 


B°2 MORTON, senior ranking second-classman—or 
junior—of E Company, gave the command that released 
his classmates from ranks, and resulted in their scurrying to 
his side. After two years at the Academy, classmates, and 
particularly those in the same company, become united in 
the closest of brotherhoods. There was not a man of the 
cadets about Bob Morton who didn’t know that the lecture- 
room incident would practically cost their chum his Christ- 
mas leave. 


“Apparently asleep and in- 
attentive in lecture on 
Camouflage” 
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It was Dick Barth, Bob’s room-mate, who spoke first. 

“What the deuce, Bob! I was looking at you just as ‘Old 
Tronsides’ yelled, and you didn’t seem to me to be asleep.” 

“T wasn’t,” Bob answered, quietly. 

“Then,” suggested “Prefix” de Valera, whose nickname 
had been chosen to replace the more unwieldy fulness of 
“Ralph Mortimer Fairchild de Valse de Valera,” “all you 
have to do is b-ache the report to the tac.” 

Bob shook his head, and Donald Hutchins, another of the 
group, turned irately on de Valera. 

“Bob Morton b-ache anything to the tac?” he exclaimed. 
‘Listen here, Prefix, you know as well as I do that Bob has 
never yet voluntarily gone in to explain a report to Captain 
Green.” 

“Or to any other Tactical Officer in charge of a Company,” 
added Dick. 

“Yes, I know he’s prejudiced about alibis,” returned 
Prefix heatedly. “But this report is incorrect. And, any- 
way, how do you know Old Ironsides really meant Bob? 
Why, a half-dozen men stood up when he yelled. Couldn’t 
there have been a mistake?” 

“Mistake? Huh, how’d you guess it?” retorted Don, 
sarcastically. He glared witheringly at his aristocratic 
friend, and was about to add an afterthought when Bob 
interrupted further argument with a laugh. 

“Say, I appreciate the heart interest in my welfare, and 
all that; but it can’t be helped now. And if you’d like some- 
thing important to consider, it’s just three minutes till first 
call for drill.” 

There was a sudden turn of heads toward the area clock. 
Twelve minutes past three! With a cry, the entire gathering 
began a frantic dash for their rooms in barracks. And, how- 
ever fast Dick Barth may have been cn the cinder track, on 
this occasion Bob beat his room-mate home by a full minute. 
Three more demerits—and it was one for late at drill— 
would penalize him another day of Christmas leave. Why, 
if he kept on like this, there wouldn’t be time enough to spend 
a day or two in New York! 

Books fell with a thud on the steel table. Bob Morton 
was moving with the swiftness of trained precision. Over 
to the wall-pegs for a cartridge box and the white belts that, 
in another moment, were crossed neatly over his shoulders 
and chest. Then to the locker for a waist belt, and back to 
the pegs for a bayonet. 

Out in the hall a bell rang, and in the area a bugler sounded 
first call for drill. Almost at the same moment Dick Barth 
rushed breathlessly into the room. 

““You’d better step on it,’” mumbled Bob, his teeth tightly 
clamped on a pin that was destined to center his belts. 

“And do I look as if I’m taking a beauty nap,” flung back 

Dick as he hastened to change blouses. 
“How many bells have we, anyway?” 

“Four next, I think, but I’m not 
sure.” 

“Well, if I’m not there, tell them 
I’m coming,” observed the imper- 
turbable Dick. “And how about 
straightening out this belt in the back 
for me?” 


IMBLE fingers scurried to finish 
their dressing. Rifles; shining 
brass breast plates and waist buckles; 
trim black-braided gray blouses; the 
slender, glistening blades of dress bay- 
onets; black and white and gray and 
gold. The bell rang again, this time 
with four short, startling cries. Four 
minutes until assembly now! A first- 
classman, or senior, dashed in from 
the room across the hall with a plea 
for help in wrapping his long, red sash. 
Three peals of the bell! Then two! 
Then one, and the bugle joined in to 
blow attention. A final rush down the 
iron stairs, and once more in the area 
of barracks, this time to the rollinz 
of drums, and the shrill cry of the 
cadet first sergeant, ““E Company, 
fall in.” And, at last, with perfect 
rhythm of marching feet and swinging 
arms, the companies of the United 
States Corps of Cadets swept onto the 
great Academy parade ground for 
their afternoon hour of drill, and 
immediately thereafter, the usual evening ceremony of dress 
parade. 

Some two hours later, on one of the Academy’s many 
practice gridirons, Bob Morton stood talking to an even 
score of black-jerseyed football players. From the assorted 
varieties of their uniforms, and the slight build of many of 
the men, it was clear that they were not a part of the varsity 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The battle of a century! A feather-weight, spirited, fightinz 


collection of eleven united Goats against a heavy, 
chimsy Engineer team 





Army team. Indeed, when the group formed line and back- 
field and ran clumsily through their signals, even the most 
casual of observers would have known instantly that these 
men were both unskilled and inexperienced, blundering 
amateurs at their worst. 


ERHAPS this explained the surprised expression of a young 

' man who stood nearby, watching the practice. Each un- 
pardonable fumble seemed almost to send a shudder down 
his back; each awkward shift brought forth a gasp. Finally 
he strolled over to one of the substitutes. 

“Surely this isn’t the great Army team I’ve read so much 
about, is it?”’ he asked, frankly. 

Don Hutchins grinned. 

“You mean us?” he countered, in astonishment. Then, 
realizing that the young man was probably a visitor, or 
tourist, he laughed a good-natured denial. ‘I should say 
not! We’re only the Goat footballers.” 

The lad sighed in relief. ‘‘I didn’t think so,” he said. “But 
this is the only team in sight out here today.” 

“The big team’s up in the stadium this afternoon,’’ Don 
replied. ‘Secret work-out.” He laughed. ‘Well, I can’t 
blame you for being surprised. I’m even surprised myself, 
and J know who we are! Did you ever in your life see such 
a sorry-looking rabble?” 

The visitor smiled. ‘I'll have to agree,” he responded. 
“That’s what took my breath away so; I coulda’t believe 
I was watching the Army.” He paused. “But I’m being 
mighty rude. Forgive me, and tell me—who are the 
Goats?” 

“That’s slang,’ Don explained. “You see, every cadet 
here is rated in a class standing according to his proficiency 
in studies. Unfortunately—ah—we who are called ‘Goats’ 
are not so ‘hivey.’” He halted abruptly, as a faint touch of 
crimson crept slowly to his cheeks. “Pardon me, again. 
This kaydet slang becomes a habit. ‘Hivey’ is our word for 
bright or intelligent. So, all in all now, you divine that we 
Goats are the men at the bottom of our class standing.” 

“T understand,” the young man laughed. “And you 
have your own football team?” 

“Well, yes and no. We’d better say we simply get to- 
gether at this time of the year. It’s a tradition here. On 
Thanksgiving morning we Goats play the Engineers, or men 
at the extreme top of the class. If we win, it’s traditional 
that the big Army team will lick the Navy on the Saturday 
following. And, if we lose—” He shrugged. ‘But we don’t. 
It’s up to us to win, and you can believe it’s a real scrap, too. 
The Engineers don’t let down to help superstition along; 
they play hard, always.” 

There came a cry from across the field. It was Bob 
Morton. 

“Hey, Don! How about taking a turn in here at half? 
Sorry to interrupt, but Skeets is about ready to fade; he isn’t 
used to this extra labor!” 

“Be right there,” Don called back. He turned again to 
his guest. “T’ll have to run now,” he said. “But I’ll be glad 
to talk to you later if you care to stick around.” 

“Thanks. I’ve got to leave, though. I just came up for 
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the afternoon on business, looking up some credits with 
the academic board. You see, I hope to enter here next 
July.” 

“Oh!” Don looked at the lad with new interest in his 
eyes. ‘That’s great! I sure hope you make it all right; 
there’s no place on earth like West Point.” 

To himself he chuckled. In July he’d be a first-classman, 
and if this young man were a plebe what a difference there 
would be! No casual chatting like this. Plebes never ad- 
dress upper-classmen unless spoken to first. They stand up 
at all times, heads up, shoulders squared and back, chests 
arched, hands straight along the black stripes of their trous- 
ers, careful to prefix “ Mister’ before every upper-classman’s 
name, punctilious in the use of “‘sir,” a class apart, for a whole 
year to be ceaselessly ignored and disciplined by the rest of 
the Corps. What a difference! 

He held out his hand to the prospective plebe. “I’m 
rather late doing this,” he said. “I’m Donald Hutchins. 
If I can ever help you, let me know.” 

“And I’m David Slagle,” was the reply. ‘Thanks for 
your interest, and here’s luck to the Goats on Thanks- 
giving.” 


With that they parted, and Don ran back to join his 
comrades. Little did he realize he had just spoken to 
a man who, in three years, was to be hailed as the greatest 
half-back, and one of the finest gentlemen ever to wear the 
cadet gray, Dave Slagle, of the Army. 

““Say,”’ Bob Morton demanded, as Don returned. ‘What 
do you think this is out here, a work-out or a tea-party? 
And who was that hefty-looking giant you were talk- 
ing to?” 

Don grinned. “Just a visitor here, and maybe next year, 
a plebe. He wanted to know who these awful dubs were 
over here!” 

“Dubs?” Bob snorted. “Huh! We may be dubs to the 
rest of the world, but we’re sure going to be the mule’s shoes 
to the Engineers.” 

He assembled the team around him, and went on in a spir- 
ited voice. ‘‘There’s some bad news I’ve got today, now that 
we’re all here. Captain Royce called me in his office this 
morning, and said a change had been made in the eligible 
list for our game. Instead of being able to pick our teams 
from the first and last twenty-five men, we’re to be held down 
to the first and last twenty!” 

There was a chorus of groans and exclamations. 

“The last twenty? That’s awful!” cried Skeets Miller. 

“Tt’s worse than awful,” put in Don. ‘Why, we'll lose 
both Harmon and Reed, our two best bets. And it wouldn’t 
make much difference to the Engineers if they picked their 
team from the first twelve men—they’d still have that Dick 
Barth, and he’s a team in himself.” 

“Not so fast,” continued Bob. ‘“There’s something else 
I’ve got to say that makes this other seem better. Dick 
was razzing me to-day, and he dropped a gentle hint that the 
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Engineers have some potent scheme up their sleeve that will 
lick us no matter what happens. Have you noticed how 
easily they’ve been taking things? Something, not our losing 
Harmon and Reed, has come up to make them thinkthis 
game will be a set-up. They’ve hardly been practicing at 
all. Savez? That’s the good news; any team as overconfi- 
dent as that is riding for a fall.” 

His fingers ran idly along the lacing of a football. ‘So 
Dick thinks they can take a poke at tradition, eh?” he went 
on, Treflectively. ‘Says they will beat us and still have the 
Big Team lick the Navy? Well, there’s one way of answer- 
ing that—work! Come on, let’s get going!” 

“Jock, you try tackle this time, and we’ll shift Cowboy 
over toend. Those long arms ought to be better on the flank. 
And you, Don, try to cut in faster on that long run. [’ll 
show you now about where I mean.” 


UICKLY, the team lined up, and Bob took his own 
position at quarter. 
OO ee aa a a a 


” 


ae ae 

The ball snapped back and sped into Don’s waiting hands. 
The Goat half was off like a shot, swift and wide, straight 
across the field, and then, at a cry from Bob, sharply back, 
over the line of scrimmage, and headed in a diagonal reversal 
through the imaginary opponent’s backfield. 

“That’s it!” cried Bob, enthusiastically. ‘That cut-back 
was perfect, Don. How about running it once more? It’s 
a treat to see it.” 

Again they lined up, and again Don carried the ball in 
a clever execution of the play. Then followed a furious 
hour. Blocking, tackling, passes, and signals flashed up 
and down the long field till their legs ached and backs 
felt breaking. Crudely done, faltering, hesitant, and un- 
skilled. But they were learning; and what was more, the 
Goat camp was full of grim determination that nothing 
could beat. 

Finally, Bob called a halt. ‘I guess we’ll have to quit,” 
he said, wiping the grime from hi- face with a hand that was 
streaked with cuts. “Fifteen minutes till supper. We've 
barely time now to shower and dress by first call. And re- 
member, everybody, out to-morrow as soon as you can get 
here.” 

Noisily, in spite of their weariness, they trooped back to 
barracks. Dick Barth was already in the room when Bob 
entered. He looked up from his Chemistry book with a 
frown. 

“Did you ever see such a hot day?” he complained. ‘Say, 
you look tired, Bob,” he continued teasingly. ‘‘ Been work- 
ing those Goats?” 

“Not so much,” Bob answered. He assumed an air of 
utter indifference. ‘Just a light practice today. We don’t 
need much more than that to clean up on you and your 
outfit.” 

(Continued on page 31) 
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“Hand over that basket and beat 
it before I call a cop” 


Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


PART V 


OREY came up to my house early next morning 
to borrow a hoe. 
“What’s that for?” I asked. 
“‘Hopewell’s garden. She said I could take 
care of it.” 

“It’s a pretty large order you’re taking on,”’ I said, “‘if 
you are going to keep on helping me.” 

“T’ll get Skelly and Scammon to do part of it,” said Joe. 
“‘They’ll just have to. I’ll put it to them that real Scouting 
means doing a good turn to anybody that needs it even if 
he’s your enemy. We'll just show Hopewell what Scouting 
is. They’ll help me if I put it that way.” 

“Maybe. And Hopewell’s just as likely to show you 
what trespassing is.” 

Joe didn’t seem to hear that at all. 

“Neither one of them is doing anything for himself right 
now,” he went on. “If they help me, maybe I could pay 
them out of what’s coming to me, if—if you could give me 
a little more to do.” 

“T thought Skelly was getting rich working at the pop- 
stand.” 

“Oh, he makes enough, five or six dollars a week. But he 
spends it all, it comes so easy. And Scammon has collected 
about all the old bottles there are, out of the alleys and 
back yards down our way, so he won’t be making much 
unless——” 

“Unless what?” 

“Well, unless Old Jake, the junk man he sells things to, 
puts him up to something. I wouldn’t put it past him.” 

“You don’t mean that Scammon e 

“No, I mean old Jake. He might persuade Rat some- 
thing was all right, you know. I’d give something to get 
Scammon away from down there. But he likes snooping 
around.” 

“Yeah,” I said. “He did some snooping out in Hang- 
man Valley.” 

“You help me fix it, Mr. Chessley. They wouldn’t come 
up here and work on the lawns for money. But they might 
do it for me, if we make a sort of mystery of it, you know, 
something the Hopewells aren’t to know about.” 

“All right. But the whole business seems like a crazy 
idea to me.” 

“‘What’s so crazy about wanting to keep the fellows in the 
Troop from getting into trouble? And Hopewell has got to 
respect everybody in the Troop I belong to.” 

“Well, you go to work on ’em. I'll back you. And if I 
haven’t enough work for ’em, I’ll shunt some of mine onto 
them. If it’s a question of keeping them straight, I guess 
I can afford it.” 

I didn’t see very well how I could, though. I could get 
my hundred dollars, all right, but I could use a lot more. 
Still, what work Scammon and Skelly would be likely to do 
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wouldn’t damage my income very much. And if Joe Corey 
was willing to put in a lot of work just to save a lawn and to 
straighten out two of the fellows, and as he thought, give up 
his uniform to do it, I guessed I could do something about 
it, too. 

Anyway, we took care of the Hopewell’s lawn. And the 
morning after we’d had our talk, Joe went down and hoed 
the garden. I asked him if he had done a good job, and 
he said he’d had to, for Mrs. Rawson, the old lady next 
door, had kept watching him through her kitchen window. 

“T don’t like to be watched,” he said. ‘That’s the way 
things are at home. But she can watch me all right. She 
won’t find me doing anything I shouldn’t.” 

Friday night that week, that we’d set aside for signal 
practise, Billy couldn’t get Skelly’s and Scammon’s atten- 
tion at all. They kept whispering. But if either Billy or 
I came near them, they would stop. And both of them 
had a sort of guilty look. 

“Something going on there,” said Billy. ‘‘Something off 
color. But I suppose it’s none of our business. I'll bawl’em 
out for inattention, though. You two,” he called, ‘‘is there 
something you just have to discuss?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Scout business?” 

Skelly flushed. 

“Not exactly, no, sir.” 

“Well, if you want to do any Scouting, I wouldn’t discuss 
other things during Scout meeting. And if what you’re 
talking about makes you feel the way you look right now, 
I wouldn’t discuss it at all. Get that!” 

For about ten minutes they attended strictly to business. 
And then they were off by themselves in a corner, talking 
again. 

“‘Not so good,” said Billy again. ‘I wonder if I ought to 
pry into things and see how bad they look.” 

Corey sat down near them for a while, but they didn’t 
pay any attention to him. Then he got up and spoke to 
Barnes, and both of them went over to the corner where 
the other two were, and seemed to be listening in. Joe 
looked troubled, and once or twice he looked angry. And 
finally he broke into the conversation, talking fast. Skelly 
just shook his head as if he wasn’t interested. Corey 
seemed to appeal to Barnes. And Bill just listened and sat 
there thinking. 

“Barnes will probably settle it, if it’s anything important,” 
said Billy. ‘And if he doesn’t settle it right, good Scouting, 
you know, we’ll probably hear from Corey. But I wish 
they would argue it out somewhere else. Hey, you fellows, 
couldn’t all that wait till meeting’s over? First there were 
two of you, and now there are four.” 

“But it’s Troop business, Mr. Dean,”’ said Corey. 

“T thought Skelly said it wasn’t. Or is it something 
else now?” 

“No, sir, just the same. Skelly doesn’t see it straight.” 


“Tt’s nobody’s business but mine and Scammon’s,” ripped 
out Skelly. ‘Nobody asked Corey to nose in.” 

“Nor me, either, I suppose,’ said Barnes. ‘‘ Well, I nose 
in where I like, see? And Joe’s right about this stuff. 
Your scheme may be good enough, but if you get caught 
at it, it would make a nice mess for the Troop to have it 
said you belonged to it.” 

“You needn’t yell it,’’ Skelly bawled at him, by this time 
angry clear through. 

“T’m just telling you,” said Barnes. “ You’re the one 
that’s doing the yelling. You’re going to drop this stuff, 
see? And you’re going to help Joe on the other stunt, too. 
If you don’t, I will. And I’ll take it out of the hide of both 
of you for every hour I put in at it.” 

Billy blew his whistle. 

“Troop attention,” he called. ‘‘ Meeting’s adjourned for 
fifteen minutes, while Bill Barnes wipes up the floor with 
Scammon and Skelly. I don’t know what it’s all about, 
but it ought to be worth watching. After that, I’d like to 
do a little real signal practise, if by the time Bill is through 
anybody has two good arms left. Go ahead, Bill. Beat ’em 
up. And please don’t waste time about it.” 

“T beg pardon,” said Barnes. ‘I just sort of forgot 
about you for a minute. I’m sort of used to bossing these 
kids, you know.” 

“So I see,” said Billy. ‘I can’t say I care for your way 
of doing it, though. If you’d give me a chance, maybe I 
could settle the argument so you won’t need to send for the 
police and an ambulance. Now, do we do signalling, or do 
we have a rough-house? [If it’s the last you want, of course 
I'd be getting into it.” 

“‘Oh, let’s do our signalling,” said Kovic. 


FTER that, things were quiet. When the meeting 
ended, Barnes and Corey and Skelly hung around. 
Scammon had gone. 

“Well?” said Billy. 

“T want Mr. Chessley in on this, too,” said Corey. 

“Couldn’t I get in on it at all?” said Mr. Fielding, with 
a comical smile. ‘I know, I’m not much of a Scout yet, 
but I don’t like to be left entirely out in the cold, unless it’s 
private business.” 

“You’re the Scoutmaster,”’ said Billy. ‘Of course you’re 
in on it. What’s the trouble, Skelly?” 

“Tt’s just about my job,” said Skelly, sulkily. ‘I don’t 
see how. it concerns the Troop, except—well, if there was 
trouble—aw, shoot, I don’t want to talk about it!” 

“You can tell it to me,” said Billy. ‘I'll give you a square 
deal. And so will Mr. Fielding. The rest of you fellows 
beat it. Get ’em outside, will you, Tommy?” 

“Just about that lawn job, Joe?” I asked, once I had 
him and Barnes outdoors. 

“No, sir. They had a scheme to—to—something that 
wasn’t Scouting, not just—maybe I’d better not tell it.” 
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“Don’t,” Isaid. ‘Mr. Dean will find out, if it’s anything 
he ought to know.” 

“Can we stick around?” 

“No. You go on home to bed. I’ll need you early in 
the morning. What will your stepmother say if I keep 
you out late?” 

“A lot she’d care. Besides, she won’t be there. She’s 
got a crowd she gads around with most every night till 
pretty near midnight. Pop might worry, though.” 

They walked off, Joe chattering away to Barnes like a 
cross sparrow. 

Then the basement door opened behind me, and Skelly 
came out. 

“‘Good night,” he said, sort of sheepishly. But there was 
something about the way he said it that sounded good to me. 

“Everything all right?” 

“Yes, sir. I found out a lot of things. Mr. Dean is a 
pretty good friend for a fellow to have.” 

“Yeah,” I said. “I’ve been running with him for six or 
seven years.” 

“And Mr. Fielding. Say, I thought that chap was a sort 
of high-class sissy, but down inside he’s just a regular guy. 
But I want you should know about things, too.” 

“Ts it anything Dean couldn’t tell me?” 

“No, sir. Only I’d just like you to know that I’m ready 
to tell it on myself. But maybe Corey told you.” 

“No. He started to, but somehow he just couldn’t. 
Joe’s fond of his friends. Well, you get on home.” 

“Yes, sir. And maybe you'll see me in the morning.” 

“Good. But, see here, any time you say surely you’re 
coming, I want you there. I have to have fellows I can 
depend on. And that goes for your work, too. I have to 
know it’s done right, whether I am around to look it over 
or not.” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Fielding was just telling me something 
about that.” 


eee told me the yarn. Skelly was in difficulties with 
Mr. Brockway, the man that ran the pop-stand. Sales 
and stock on hand hadn’t checked out right, and Brockway 
had accused Skelly of getting away with things. Then one 
Sunday afternoon five or six of the sporty young fellows that 
Skelly was more or less acquainted with had come up 
laughing and talking, and one of them got to telling Skelly 
a long funny story. Just as he finished it, Skelly noticed 
the rest of the crowd moving off, and they all seemed to be 
munching away at candy bars; and they hadn’t bought a 
thing! That was how the shortage occurred, then; for the 
same lot of fellows had behaved the same way around the 
stand on two or three other afternoons. 


But finding that out didn’t help Skelly much, for Brock- 
way had noticed them, too, and charged Skelly with having 
arranged the whole business. Skelly denied it, but Brock- 
way wouldn’t believe him, and gave him his choice of being 
turned over to the juvenile court for stealing, or working 
for nothing till he had paid off the whole amount Brockway 
said he was short, and thén losing his job when he had 
worked the bill off. 

All Skelly could do was to agree to work it off, and he was 
pretty sore, for he said Brockway had charged him up with 
about double what the shortage really came to. He made 
up his mind that if he could find a way, he was going to get 
even. * There were lots of picnickers that came to the park, 
who bought pop and took it away with them, paying a 
deposit of three cents on each bottle, which they hardly 
ever brought back; and part of Skelly’s job was to hunt 
around the park, and bring in what bottles he found. That 
was clear gain for Brockway. On days when there had 
been a big crowd at the park sometimes he got nearly a 
hundred. Of course, they weren’t worth the three cents 
that Brockway charges for them, but they were worth 
something. 

And Skelly got a bright idea. Scammon knew where to 
sell pop bottles, and if he could get hold of the bottles from 
the park and carry them off, probably nobody would notice 
him. They weren’t Brockway’s bottles, anyway. So for 
a week the two youngsters had been at work, Skelly getting 
the bottles together and hiding them under a bush or some- 
thing where Scammon could find them, and bringing only a 
few in to the pop-stand. But that was only the beginning 
of things. The empty bottles at the stand were kept in 
cases behind it, and it wouldn’t be much of a trick for Scam- 
mon to get away with some of those, too. And if Skelly 
should drop an occasional candy bar into the bottle cases, 
Scammon could carry that off. It wouldn’t be stealing, 
because Brockway was making Skelly pay for things he 
hadn’t taken. So he might as well really take something, 
enough to even things with what Brockway was making him 
pay for. When they got that much, they intended to quit. 

They hadn’t tried the last part of their scheme yet. That 
was what they were discussing when Corey listened in on 
them. 

Putting the whole thing down on paper makes it look a 
whole lot worse than it really was, the way a boy would look 
at it. The real trouble was that they wouldn’t have stopped 
as they intended, if nobody had found them out. They would 
have gone on to other things. But Corey had spoiled the 
scheme, by insisting that Skelly quit the pop-stand alto- 
gether, and come up to help him on Hopewell’s lawn. 

Billy didn’t tell me how he worked the story out of Skelly. 
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But Billy has ways. He said, though, that it was Mr. 
Fielding that really straightened Skelly out. 


“GKELLY kept fidgeting and looking at Mr. Fielding while 

he told me the tale,” said Billy, ‘‘as if he expected Mr. 
Fielding to be horrified. And I expected him to be, too. 
Shows how good a fellow’s judgment is. But he just sat 
there and grinned all the time Skelly was talking, with 
a sort of far-away look in his eyes, as if he was remem- 
bering something. And when Skelly finished, he laughed 
right out. 

“Don’t blame you a mite,’ he said. ‘Know just how you 
feel. It’s natural for boys to swipe things, too. There 
used to be a time away back yonder when stealing from the 
enemies of the tribe was a virtue. And boys, when they’re 
growing up, live through the whole history of all their 
ancestors. And from what you tell me of this Brockway, 
I rather imagine he’s a bit of a crook, too. I’ll just look 
into that. But this other business won’t do. You're 
starting out to get what you think is honestly due you, but 
you won’t stop there. I know. I’ve been through it. 
Just about the worst thing that can happen to a boy is to 
find he can steal something and not get caught at it.’” 

And then, so Billy said, Mr. Fielding told Skelly how when 
he was a boy about ten years old, back in New England, 
he and another fellow had started to square up accounts 
with a stationery store where they had. been short-changed 
and cheated. They began by swiping marbles and rubber 
bands and lead pencils. They got so much excitement out 
of it, and it was so easy, that the first thing they knew they 
had just bags of fancy glassies and agates, and dozens and 
dozens of lead pencils, and had begun to take little things 
from other stores, too. Only it got around that boys were 
stealing from the stationery store, so that they were afraid 
to go there any more, and didn’t dare play marbles for fear 
somebody would ask where they got such fine taws, and 
finally took their marbles and pencils and all the rest of 
their plunder out into the woods and buried it. 

But they’d got to acting strange around home, and keep- 
ing away from their fathers and mothers, till finally the 
pressure inside got so big they just had to come out with the 
whole business. And their dads made them go down to the 
stores with them, and own up to all they had done, and then 
work off the whole amount by choring around on Saturdays 
at ten cents an hour. 

He’d laughed a lot when he told Skelly about it, and got 
Skelly in a good humor. And he wound up by saying he 
didn’t think Skelly had stolen anything, so far, and wouldn’t 
have to tell Brockway anything; but that he’d better 

(Continued on page 83) 
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He nearly blocked the hole as he began to dig dog-fashion 














Mississippi Miles 


PART TT 


ILD BILL and Miles left Natchez 

at night, by steamer, for St. Louis. 

The boat swung in to the landing 

like an enchanted vessel, with all its 

glitter of lights whose reflections were dancing, 
broken and multiplied in the dark water churned 
by the great paddle-wheels. They went aboard 
with Tige and Loup, the dogs denied the sharing 
of their masters’ cabin, but comfortably placed in 
quarters on the lower deck. 

Miles was vaguely dis- 
appointed. He saw 
clearly enough that the 
best trapping was in the 
higher waters, and that 
it was sheer folly to waste 
time bucking the current 
to St. Louis in flatboat or 
keelboat, but it seemed 
somehow as if the great 
adventure was opening 
tamely, for all of Wild 
Bill’s hint of riches to be 
gained, of education and { 
advancement for Miles. 
The thought of that was 
thrilling enough, but Miles 
resolutely banished it 
whenever it came up in his 
mind, even as he swept 
aside the desire to ask 
questions of the old trap- 
per. There were several 
things he had learned, that 
had been driven into him 
by the hammer of ex- 
perience and the force of 
example, and one of them 
was that impatience never 
helped matters and very 
often spoiled them. He 
had admired the Indian 
chiefs for their silence and 
immobility, had seen that 
his heroes, Fremont, Kit 
Carson and Wild Bill, 
admired the same traits 
and cultivated them. So 
he waited until the time 
when Wild Bill was willing 
to talk further. There 
had been something in the 
old trapper’s dark eyes 
that prophesied he was 
on an important trail and 
Miles knew he was not one 
to chase wild geese with- 
out being pretty sure he 
knew where to find them 
and bring them down. 

Wild Bill wandered off 
saying that he probably 
knew several people 
aboard, and that any way 
he wanted to see who was on the passenger list. 

“Can’t hide our trail on steamboats, Miles,” he said. 
‘“‘T’m too well known, fer one thing, an’ you an’ me with the 
two dorgs are easy traced. We got to make the best of it 
till we git higher up. A canoe leaves no sign after the paddle 
ripples are gone. I’ll see you later, in the cabin.” 

He went off, stopping now and then to boom out a greeting 
or return one, and Miles felt his blood tingle to the suggestion 
of a secret mission, of hidden treasure. There was money in 
pelts, plenty of it, for all the slump in beaver. Mink and 
otter and white deerskins brought big prices, but there was 
hardly a fortune to be gained, even in many seasons, by two 
trappers, one of them a boy new to the game, no matter what 
rich and unknown territory they might strike. 

Miles stood by the railing of the upper deck on the star- 
board side watching the picturesque bustle of lading, listen- 
ing to the bellowing of the mates, the cheerful chant and out- 
cry of the line of darkies that passed unceasingly up the 
gang-planks, their shining faces with their white teeth and 
rolling eyes plain under the flares, handling heavy bales 
with ease. 

He saw late passengers come aboard, dainty ladies picking 
their way across the wharf, escorted by gallant gentlemen 
planters in immaculate linen; their negro body servants, 
importantly superior to the toiling roustabouts, shouldering 
the latter aside, bearing portmanteaux. 


Tige tugging at his collar led them aft to where a man crouched 
behind some barrels 


There was *the ringing of bells, calls, 
blasts of steam, the gangplanks hauled 
ashore, the sound of paddles gaining speed, 
white waters, lanterns waving, farewells 
shouted, and they were off, out into mid- 
stream, the pilot in his house, the purser 
settling the late arrivals; stemming the 

tide of the wide river, 
slipping past the bluffs 
where the lights of the 
upper town twinkled, 
past other bluffs, tree 
crowned, dark under 
the stars. Miles 
crossed to the port 
rail, passing round the 
cabins. : Aft, he heard 
Tige’s quick bark, 
sharp as he knew it in 
warning, an angry note 
then Loup’s deeper 
voice joining in. A 
negro speaking to 
them. 

“What ails you two 
houn’s? Don’ you like 
steamboat travel?”’ 


HEY quieted down and 

Miles forgot the incident 
for the time. He supposed 
they had caught a scent they 
did not fancy among the deck- 
hands, at least Tige had, and 
Loup, as his. chum, had 
backed his protest. 

Now he gazed across the 
wide, mysterious current of 
the Mechi-Sepe, the “Father 
of Running Waters,” that 
had borne him safely on the 
flood that had destroyed so 
many years ago. The dis- 
tant shore was _ indistinct, 
bluffed as the eastern, but 
vague of outline. There the 
water ran brown and muddy, 
there the current was the 
stronger. The paddles sent 
wide, smooth ripples fanning 
out that reached star reflec- 
tions, turned them into long 
streaks of light. There was 
music playing in the saloon, 
the sound of gay voices. 

They were off at last. The 
great river twisted like the 
Serpent that the Natchez 
tribe worshiped, the symbol 
that Kit Carson had told him 
was reverenced among many 
tribes of the West and South- 
west, whose effigy was carved 
in mesa caves and molded 
on mounds of races who had 
passed out of existence. 

The wind brought the fragrance of woods and herbs and 
sweet grasses blending with the subtle scent of the river 
itself. It was almost like a voice whispering in his ear, 
calling, challenging, promising. 

Wild Bill returned from his tour of the boat. 

“Come to the cabin, son,” he said. When they were 
there he drew the curtain over the square port after closing 
the window. Miles took the stool while the trapper sat 
on the bunk. 

“You got one mighty good habit, Miles,” he said, “‘keepin’ 
quiet. Most folks w’ud hev bin stewin’ since I talked erbout 
the chance of gittin’ rich. You set still an’ bided the time. 
I’ve noticed it in you before or you an’ me w’udn’t be pardners. 
It’s a habit thet helps a heap 
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a lot of territory thet ain’t bin explored none to speak of. 
There’s more money in tradin’ than trappin’, but I like to go 
git my skins ruther ’n buy ’em. I c’udn’t make out to live 
indoors an’ trade. I don’t aim to bring in my pelts to any 
tradin’ post, either. I'll sell ’em myse’f in St. Louis. The 
posts’ main idee is to git a man so they advance him grub 
an’ goods an’ then pay him the least they kin, charge him 
big prices an’ interest an’ make a slave of him. Fur as the 
Injuns is concerned they pay them off in calico prints, cotton 
blankets, powder an’ firewater. I don’t hold with cheatin’. 
It ain’t sportin’ to cheat a savage an’ it’s plumb dangerous. 
Likewise it’s a dern sight more dangerous to let him git 
hold of powder an’ firewater. The last sets him crazy an’ 
there’s no tellin’ what he may do with the first. Two 
pounds an’ a ha’f of black powder fer a beaver pelt runs up 
inter a hull lot of mischief when it’s fired off. They don’t 
use much of it fer killin’ their game. They kin git erlong 
well enough with their bows. Game is plenty yet. 

“They hold it an’ keep it fer their enemies. So long as 
those enemies are their own kind thet might do more good 
than harm, ’cordin’ to most folks way of thinkin’. But 
the Chippewas are through fightin’ the Sioux. They’ve 
druv ’em back west. They’re a big nation. If they was 
to turn agen the whites some time, thet same powder the 
traders hev bin peddlin’ out might help to lift a lot of whit2 
skelps. I’ve seen Injun armories, stacks of flint nodules 
all ready fer chippin’ inter spear an’ arrer heads. I’ve 
heard talk, more ’n once, an’ not idle gossip, of armories 
of powder an’ trade guns.” 

“We’ve sent our traders up there an’ missionaries, an’ it 
w’ud seem the Chippewas, at least, was at peace with us. 
They .ain’t crowded none yet. You remember how the 
Sioux showed their feelin’s out west when Fremont went 
through. Their chiefs are wise men. When they see white 
men comin’ more an’ more they git restive an’ then they 
git on the warpath. I heerd Fremont an’ Carson say it 
was only a question of time when all the reds ’Il be killed 
off or herded on reservations, but they’ll see thet comin’ 
too, an’ they ain’t goin’ to take it settin’. They see the 
white man comin’ up the river, makin’ his towns where their 
lodges used to be. Black Hawk saw it. When we was 
fightin’ the English, the Big Hats, as the Injuns call ’em, an’ 
when we was fightin’ the French, the Injuns was big allies 
fer them, as some was fer us. They knowed their help was 
needed. Suppose there sh’ud come more trubble with the 
British; suppose the United States sh’ud hev’ big trubble 
with Mexico. Thet pot’s simmerin’. It’ll bile over soon. 
Thet ain’t all. We might split ermong ourselves.” 

“You mean Americans fight Americans?” asked Miles, 
incredulous. 


HE old trapper nodded gravely. 

“This is a big country of ours an’ it’s goin’ to be bigger. 
Lot of fine territory ’round our borders, lot of it inside ’em 
thet ain’t settled. We’re a young country, we ain’t crystal- 
lized yit. There’s bin ambitious men figgered schemes thet 
hev fell through, but others might not. An’ I’ve heerd 
talk, here an’ there, from men who say little but think much. 
Different sorts of men make up these States of ours. The 
South an’ the North ain’t blended. You see it right in 
St. Louis, Memphis, Natchez an’ New Orleans when the 
Yankee traders drive a sharp bargain. Them an’ most 
of the planters is almost like furriners toeach other. They’re 
apt to think certain laws favor one of ’em or the other. 
Likewise the climate is different. Breeds varyin’ condi- 
tions. I’ve heerd talk myse’f erbout the slaves. It’s a 
fact thet a lot of ’em are brought in by Yankee ships, but 
there’s a feelin’ growin’ no’th they call Abolishun. Thet 
a human bein’, white or black, sh’udn’t be kep’ in captivity. 
I ain’t passin’ jedgment on thet. It sounds free an’ en- 
lightened, pervidin’ the colored folks is able to take keer of 
’emselves. They seem happy an’ content the way they are. 
I know this much thet, if the North starts legislatin’ to free 
‘em, the South won’t stand fer it. They’ll fight first. 
Secede. Thet sort of thing is smoulderin’ now. An’, if it 
breaks, the Injuns ’Il take the opportunity. Like as not 
they’ll bury the hatchet ermong ’emselves an’ unite to 
drive us out of the lands they claim, the lands thet was 
their own. Like they do on the plains when game is sca’ce, 
hold powwows an’ make truce 
between ’emselves. The same 





dealin’ with Injuns an’ you an’ 
me are apt to see a lot of ’em 
*fore we’re through. Likewise 
they may be hostile an’ hev to 
be handled keerful. 

“This thing warn’t known to 
me when we was with Fremont 
an’ planned this rendezvous. 
Then I jest figgered on the pelts. 
There’s tradin’ posts way up 
the ’Sippi an’ its tributaries, 


Begin the Story Here 


ISSISSIPPI MILES, young friend of Kit 
Carson, Fremont and other heroes of the 
West is waiting at Natchez, on the great river, 
that gave him a name, for Wild Bill, the 
trapper. A trapping expedition is planned 
“way up the river.” 
runs foul of Pikatik and his gang of lawless 
halfbreeds who make it their business to rob 
trappers. Miles engages in a fight with this 
gang upon the arrival of Wild Bill himself. 


While waiting Miles 


powder ’ud come in mighty handy, 
with the guns. 

“Howsomever, thet’s cloud 
talk,” as the Pawnees say. We'll 
git to our own bis’ness. We're 
goin’ trappin’, you an’ me, partly 
fer kivver an’ partly becos this 
other thing might not turn out 
to ermount to anything. An’ we 
are goin’ to walk light so, if we 
tread on any Injun toes, it won't 
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be too hard. When I talked of treasure, son, what did you 
suppose it was?” 

“Gold?” 2 

Wild Bill flashed his big, strong, white teeth. 

“T figgered you’d guess theterway. No, son, there 
ain’t any gold I’ve heerd of up where we’re goin. There 
might be, but it ain’t unearthed yit. There’s gold in the 
Black Hills ermong the Dakotas, Jim Bridger ses he’s seen 
it further west, an’ kep 
quiet erbout it.” 

“Why?” 

“Becos gold means a rush 
and a rush ’ud mean the tribes 
’ud git riled. Bridger’s got a 
long head. Likewise it’s a 
cur’ous thing thet the Injuns 
in the north an’ west never use 
it. No doubt they’ve seen it, 
the Sioux, the Rapahoes an’ 
Cheyennes, but to them it’s 
jest soft metal. Copper suits 
’em better fer their arrer- 
heads an’ ornimints. Down 
south it’s different, but none 
of ’em north of the Red River 
ever use it to my knowledge. 
You got to guess agen, son.” 


ILES tried, unsuccess- 
fully. 

Wild Bill grinned. 

“A long time ergo,” he 
said at last, “when the first 
white men hit the Mississippi 
they found the sachems wear- 
in’ earrings. They hed two 
idees, those old explorers. Of 
course some of ’em was 
priests, others carried priests 
with ’em, though they never 
got very fur with the Injuns 
in a lot of cases. But they 
were out fer the fame of 
findin’? new lands an’ fer 
riches. They seemed to hev 
an idee thet all America was 
full of gold an’ pearls.” 

“Pearls!” Miles began to 
see the light. 

“Pearls. I reckon thet 
was becos the first parts of 
what we call America to be 
diskivvered was down in the 
tropics, round the isles of 
Cuba an’ over Panama way. 
Pearls down there—in oys- 
ters. Pearls up here, on the 
Mississippi an’ other rivers, 
in mussels, Jest as good as 
the others, my son, an’ the 
sachems wore ’em jest like 
they’d string beads an’ bored 
shell fer wampum. Wait.” 

He fished in the pouch 
that hung at his belt, made 
of a dressed skin with the 
fur outside, and brought out a small package. The cloth 
unwrapped it proved to be a medicine bag, such as the 
Sioux wore. Miles had one himself. In it was the tiny 
bone from the heart of a buffalo, the same bone found in 
the hearts of all ruminating animals, supposed to be a thing 
of magic, symbol of courage and strength. 

This bag was of softest white buckskin, beaded, fringed 
with the little paws of young mink, embroidered with black 
and red horse-hair. From it Wild Bill took an object and 
showed it in the horny palm of his great hand, where it lay 
shimmering softly, a pearl, perfectly spherical, a little larger 
than the egg of a wren, faintly pink, iridescent, perfect. 

“Thet,” said Wild Bill, ‘was part of Pungnomish’s medi- 
cine. The rest I burned, like he asked me, an’ gave the 
ashes to the north wind. Now I'll tell you erbout Pung- 
nomish. 

“He’s a Dakota, or was. A Sioux. They used to hold 
territory on the west bank of the Mississippi from the 
Missouri up beyond the falls of St. Anthony, where we’re 
goin’, clean north to where the portage goes off to the lakes 
There’s a cliff we’ll pass further up thet was their Great 
Spirit Rock, there’s a big cave they call Carver’s Cave, 
further yet, used by Cap’en Jonathan Carver of Connecticut 
when he come explorin’ up the Big River in seventeen 
seventy-six. Thet used to be their Great Spirit Lodge 
We’re goin’ there. An’ it was their belief thet the Great 
Spirit who created all things lived under the falls of Saint 
Anthony in another cave. We're goin’ there, too, if we kin 
find it. The scientists say the falls hev bin worn back an’ 
down fer scores of miles when the river bed was makin’, 
but I’m hopin’ we'll find it. 

“The Great Spirit took on the shape of a bull buffaler 
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when he appeared before em. They worshipped him in 
thet form. One reason why they figger the buffaler as sort 
of sacred, I reckon, give ’em as food. It’s sure thet they 
resent us shootin’ ’em an’ killin’ off the herds which are 
gittin’ less beyond a doubt. Now I'll show you somethin’ 
else.” 

Wild Bill had brought aboard with him what he called 
his war bag. It was a stout sack of tanned elkhide holding 





“ Pungnomish told me about the cache of pearls” 


clothing and many things Miles did not then see. He 
stared at the pipe bowl the trapper displayed, a calumet 
of redstone stearite, made from the sacred stone. 

‘Sioux still hold on to the place this comes from,” he said. 
“Of course there’s other beds of it, an’ they are all sacred, 
a white man resks his skelp if he hangs round ’em. But 
this one, where Pungnomish told me this pipe come from, 
borders Chippewa territory. Seems they don’t use it, 
though, don’t dare to, ’count of gittin’ in wrong with the 
spirits thet guard it. You see what it’s carved fer, a buffaler 
head, the head of the Great Spirit. Big Medicine, thet 
pipe, son. Bigger than the Thunder Bird pipes they use 
in ceremonials. Only a grand sachem w’ud dare to own it. 
I doubt if Pungnomish ever smoked it. There was a handle 
to it, of course. Here it is.” 


HE stem was a carven piece of wood, flat, inscribed with 
strange characters, about two feet in length, beautifully 
polished. There were small holes in it to which, on occasion, 
certain emblems or decorations were doubtless appended. 
“’Cordin’ to Pungnomish,” said Wild Bill, “those signs 
are our guide. But I’ll tell you some more erbout him first. 
I said he was old, didn’t I? It’s hard to tell an Injun’s age, 
once he gits wrinkled an’ gray, an’ they don’t speak of it. 
I reckon he was all of ninety. His tribe was outlaws, in a 
way. Most Sioux never marry inside their own tribe, but 
Pungnomish’s folks did. Not thet he wasn’t a big chief an’, 
anyway, he lived here on the river ’till the Chippewas got 
too strong fer him. When he got back west he lost prestige. 
They recognized him as a chief, but he wasn’t asked to the 
Councils or inter the Medicine Lodge. He hed two squaws 
with him, one nigh as old as himse’f. She looked like an 
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old turtle, with a blanket, ’stead of a shell. The other was 
much younger, round forty. He ruled ’em both, an’ he 
managed to exist, like a Lone Wolf. 

“Five winters back the buffaler migrated south after a 
drought. They went way down inter the Staked Plains, an’ 
when the Sioux trailed ’em the ’Paches fought ’em, so they 
come back, what was left of ’em, without meat an’ a lot 
died thet winter. Pungnomish, of course, c’udn’t go. I 
found him nigh dead, him 
an’ his squaws. I hed food 
an’, as I was snowed in, I 
carried him through the 
wintey. After thet I made a 
pint of keepin’ in tech with 
him. I talked his tongue an’ 
he called me his White 
Brother. We talked ter- 
gether, a heap. He was 
mighty wise an’ he believed 
the day of the red man was 
done. He hed seen many 
signs of it. His first wife 
died an’ I helped to bury her. 
He was more than jest 
grateful, we was _ friends. 
We wasn’t so fur off, in our 
idees or even in our religion. 


‘| WAS at Fort Bligh, one 
of the American Fur Com- 
p’ny posts, when his other 
squaw come in an’ said he 
was dyin’. He wanted to 
see me. He was ravin’ when 
I got there, hed bin fer quite 
a spell, an’ I guess he’d said 
things he didn’t mean to, thet 
the squaw hed listened to. 
He was afraid of it. He said 
she had a loose tongue. Thet 
was after I’d doctored him 
some but I c’udn’t save him. 
He was burned out an’ glad 
to go. He gave me the 
medicine bag an’ the pearl, 
an’ the pipe, after he’d sent 
the squaw out. She sure 
hated to go. Her eyes was 
watchin’ all the time an’ her 
ears open, but she went an’ 
stayed erway while he told 
me erbout the cache of 
pearls. It was no use to 
him, he said. His tribe was 
broken, the others hed even 
refused to let him come in to 
the lodge-meetin’s of the 
secret societies he belonged 
to. The pearls w’ud do them 
no good, he said. They 
w’ud on’y spend foolishly 
what money they got for ’em, 
be cheated by the traders. 
He was right there. 

“T stayed ’till he died. 
The squaw lit out with what 
there was, but I heerd later she was hangin’ round the post. 

“Tt’s my belief she got wind of the pearls when he was 
off his head. Tried to sell the informashun, which was no 
good without the pipe. Thet was this spring, son. Well, 
I’ve bin follered, no doubt as to thet. I was set upon at 
Pine Bluff——” 

“‘T heard somethin’ erbout thet,” said Miles, “from the 
boatman who told me you were on the way.” 

“‘T doubt if he got the straight of it. I didn’t say what 
the row was erbout an’ no more did they. But they found 
me tough to chaw. I’ve got an idee they trailed me down 
to Natchez. They might hev arrived while you an’ me was 
up the hill at yore inn waitin’ fer the boat. They ain’t 
on this steamer, though. If they was they’d tip their game 
off too plain. 

“T don’t know how much the squaw heerd. This stem 
w’udn’t help ’em much unless they knew the hull thing. 

“‘Here’s the secret, son. On Spirit Rock we'll find these 
same markin’s with certain changes we substitoot. In 
Carver’s Cave there’s more we do the same thing with. 
They gives up the key to marks we’ll find in thet cave under 
the falls. Right under them marks is a cache. There’s 
things in it thet I’ve promised not to disturb. But the 
pearls are ours. I reckon they were put there as a sort 
of offerin’ to the Great Spirit. They’ve bin there a long 
time, mebbe a hundred years, mebbe two hundred. Pung- 
nomish was failin’ to’ards the last an’ got incoherent agen, 
so I ain’t sure of thet, an’ it don’t matter. 

“There’s ernother thing. The falls is in Chippewa 
country now, thet they took from the Sioux. I doubt if 
they know anything erbout the cache, their medicine men 

(Continued on page 60) 





T WAS on my first trip to British East Africa that by 
chance I found a big quiet pool in a secluded spot on 
the Tana River, in which lived a large herd of hippo. 
Around it and alqng the river for some distance, the 

steep-cut banks rose six to eight feet above the water and 
fringed it with a jungle growth of big trees and vines which 
ran back for forty yards or more. As this strip of jungle met 
the arid plains the trees grew dwarfed, and were inter- 
spersed with} thorn-bush and aloe, all of which finally gave 
way to the coarse grasses of the rolling plains beyond. 

On neither side of the river valley were any native habita- 
tions, but both abounded with game which nightly quenched 
their thirst along the shores of 
the great river. Only by deep 
cuts at a few convenient places 
could the game get down to the 
water’s edge. By these same 
cuts the hippo of this pool found 
their way out at night to the 
grassy plains beyond where 
they went to graze. Through 
the years, game of many kinds 
had skirted the banks at a short 
distance from this tangled edge 
to find one of the entrances, and 
had etched a clean-cut game 
trail which wound its almost un- 
broken way parallel to the 
river’s edge. It was this trail 
which we followed one afternoon, 
and secured our first fine pic- 
tures of these hippos lying in full 
view on the rocks in mid-stream, 
sunning themselves. 

We were now anxious to get 
some pictures of these grotesque beasts out of the 
water. Our many attempts to catch them on 
land in the daytime had so far proved fruitless. 
Go as carefully as we might, they always heard 
or smelled us first, and splashed into the water 
ahead of us with thundering roars and snorts. 
It seemed then that our only hope lay in flash- 
light photographs at night, when the animals 
came out to feed. The several cuts to the water 
showed that they were continuously used, al- 
though the animals often came out by one cut and 
returned by another. We inspected them to de- 
cide which was the best for our operations. Our 
camp was placed two miles back, so there would 
be no disturbance from it to interfere with our 
plans, and since this section of the country was 
quite off the beaten path of natives and hunting 
parties, we expected no disturbance from humans, 

We laid our plans to spend the night near the 
selected cut with our flashlight cameras, and left 
camp one afternoon in time to make the necessary 
preparations and get'settled before dark. On arriv- 
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The Black Ghosts of the Tana River 


By James L. Clark, Honorary Scout 


Sounds came and went and were unidentified. We sought 
to blot out the pictures which our fancies painted—pictures 
of very real monsters about to leap upon us. Time passed 
with intervals of fear and wonder at the chorus of distant 
barks and bellows which mingled with the occasional grunts of 
hippos near by. Our nerves were jumpy. I could not help 
thinking that this was a foolhardy game we were playing. 

I have never felt more truly helpless than on that night 
as I lay silent in the mysterious blackness, directly perhaps 
in the path f enemies which saw without being seen; 
which might even now be crouched to spring'upon us. The 
thino and the buffalo, both highly suspicious and fearless, 
could approach so quiet- 





ly that we might not 
know even that they 
were about; and at our 
scent, would they run? 
No. More probably 
they would charge at 
once. 

We had come there for 
pictures, and pictures 
we would have, but we 
were beginning to real- 
ize what it meant to 
stay there through the 
night. Besides neither 
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& A a} of us would admit that 
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The “rocks” in the middle of the stream are hippos Ff it, so we sat and 


sunning themselves in the Tana River 


Natives display the cavernous mouth of a hippo 





ing with a few boys who carried our necessary 
duffle, we quickly arranged things and let our boys 
returnso there would be a minimum of disturbance. 
The hippos were canny creatures and we cared 
to take no chance of making them more timid. 

The place selected for our night watch was ten 
feet from the end of the runway where it came 
abruptly up to the level ground. We were more or 
less concealed by flimsy foliage. Fearing to make 
any noise we did not dare cut branches to make a 
“blind” for protection against leopards or other 
prowling animals, neither could we afford ourselves 
the protection of a fire, for this would keep away 
the hippos as well as everything else. Our only 
protection, then, was to keep awake and alert to 
the slightest sound. We thought that our greatest 
danger was from rhinos and buffalos which the 
signs showed frequented these drinking places. Snakes, too, 
were something of a menace, but there was no remedy for 
that. Since we had to be on the ground for the best pictures, 
we had to forget the creeping reptiles. 

By dusk we were fixed for the night’s vigil, not know- 
ing when the hippos might saunter forth. Our guns lay 
loaded by our sides and our cameras were set, with 
plate-slides drawn. The flashlight apparatus was ready 
for firing. 

My only companion was Dugmore, the famous big- 
game photographer. We decided he should hold the 

aera while I held the flashlight and my gun. When a hippo 

ume out we would have to judge his position entirely by 
sound, because in the dense shelter of the trees it was inky- 
dark, and we could not even see each other. When we 


(Above) Mother and 
daughter. A beautiful 
specimen of an adult 
hippo. (Left) Native 
bearers carry our 
equipment to the 
Tana River 


thought the camera was 
pointed right I was to get a 
signal to fire the flash; then 
both of us were to grab and 
hold our guns ready for the 
consequences. 

Dusk faded quickly into 
the velvety tropical darkness. 
How weird it was to sit there 
silent, enshrouded in the 
African blackness, virtually 
helpless before the chance 
quick rush of some passing 
beast, or the stealthy ap- 
proach of a poisonous reptile! 
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stared like blind men 
at nothing, with eyes 
wide open, lest some- 
thing might occur unseen. I waved my 
hand across my face, but no movement 
was discernible. 


"THE minutes dragged on until they 
seemed like hours, when suddenly we 
would jump most out of our skin as the oc- 
casional hippo grunts, loud like the bellow- 
ing of a bull, rent the air, then faded away 
There was some uneasiness among the 
hippos. Had they scented us or were they 
ridding the banks of enemies by sounding 
those frightful blasts? Occasionally we heard 
them splashing, perhaps to frighten away 
from their young the ever-hungry croco- 
diles approaching under the shelter of dark- 
ness. In the quieter moments queer 
sounds fell on our ears from the depths of 
the bush or from the trees the tiny squeak 
of a bat or a shrew, or the crunching to- 
gether of two twigs. Time dragged. Would 
morning never come, I wondered. 
There were sounds which seemed to say 
that a hippo was leaving the water by an- 
other cut, farther down, and again above us, but we could 
not be sure. We did not know why they refused to come 
to the cut where we were stationed. Splash! There was 
one now! But the sound died away. Perhaps it was only 
the plunge of one of the big crocodiles we had seen in the 
pool as the sun sank. 

The few brighter stars which twinkled through the still 
leaves like luminous markers on a blank dial came and went 
as the only indication of passing time. How far would be 
their journey, I wondered, before they faded in the morning 
light. At last came the song of a bird. Yes, it was a lark. 

Could it be that the night had passed so 
soon? For there, low on the Eastern horizon 
was a veil of light; we felt a luxurious relief 
as we relaxed from the strain. Intensely in- 
terested as we were, time had flown instead of 
dragging, and the excitement of it all had 
kept us wideawake. But the hippo had not 
come, and we had no pictures. 
We decided to try again the next night, 
| and after a good sleep we were up by mid- 
afternoon and having a good meal. It might 
have been chance, we reflected, that the 
hippos had not come our way, or they might 
have been suspicious. They had come up 
through other cuts, as we could tell by the 
fregh spoor which we saw as we returned. 
We%had it! We would block all cuts but 
the one which we were watching. So upon 
reaching th: bank that evening we set to 


Our camp near the Tana River at the spot work on the other outlets. 
we tried to photograph the hippos 


(Concluded on page 53) 
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How to Make a Kit Carson Chair 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 
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“Merry Christmas” to you 


HE first time I said HK thickY S 62" ee 0) 











fellows was long before you 

were born, but your grand- 
daddies will remember it; it was in 
1878. That is over fifty years ago, 
and every year since then I have 
greeted the boys with a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
and they are going to have a happy 
time this season, too! How do I know? 
I can feel it in my bones; maybe, 
more properly speaking, I can feel it 
in my heart, for after all, that’s 
where the real Merry Christmas 
dwells. 

But what gets me is the fact that 
’most all these years I thought I was 
writing only for American boys. 
Since I went to the Jamboree, how- 
ever, and found old, white-headed 
British generals, genial Austrian 
counts, bemedaled and bewhiskered 
Portuguese officers, turbaned gentle- 
men from India and Palestine, and 
men from Japan, all of whom claimed 
that they could remember my early, 
if not my first, greetings to the boys, 
I discovered that I have been writing 
for the youth of THE WHOLE 
WORLD when I thought I was writ- 
ing only for the boys in the United 
States. Hy-iu Sis-ki-you! that gave 
me a thrill. 

I also discovered that boys are very much 
alike all over the world, and what pleases them 
in one country, pleases them in another. So 
now, I have no hesitancy in wishing a Merry 
Christmas to all, whether they wear a turban, 
a fez, a Scout hat or none at all is all the same; 
but to have a Merry Christmas we must do 
something for somebody else, which is the whole 
secret of happiness and is also the whole secret 
motive of life. 

Those poor dubs who are jumping out of 
hotel windows and messing up the sidewalks, 
or wasting illuminating gas on their own flabby 
lungs, or wasting good gunpowder on their 
wooden heads, or hanging themselves to door 
jambs with their suspenders, and all that sort 
of gruesome tommyrot, would never commit 
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these idiotic acts if their minds were fixed upon 
MAKING OTHER PEOPLE HAPPY, in 
place of being centered upon their own selfish 
selves. If, before one of them turned on the 
gas, he stopped to thank the Good Lord for 
the land he lives in, the friends he has, for the 
opportunities and chances he has had, for the 
birds, sunshine and flowers—yes, and the snow 
and the frost, his mind would become healthy 
and normal and he would whistle “Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag,” take out 
his jack-knife or get his hammer and saw, and 
get busy making a Christmas present for some- 
body or someone. If you want to feel good, 
just start to work making a Christmas present. 
There is something in the act which reacts 
upon one’s soul, warms one’s heart and makes 
one happy. 

Yes, Na-wit-ka, ah-ha! You cannot make 
other people happy without being happy your- 
self. If you haven’t anything else to give them 
for Christmas, give them a Scout smile. You 
don’t have to use a jack-knife to make a Scout’s 
smile. The awkward manner in which some 
fellows do use a knife makes most anybody 
smile. However, that is because they do not 
use them frequently; handling a pocket-knife 
skillfully requires the same amount of practice 
as does the use of any other tool. 

__ Well! now put your ear to the earth and see 
if you can hear the Christmas bells ringing in 
the steeple of the church underground. Or sit up till one 
or two o’clock Christmas Eve to catch old St. Nicholas 
with his tiny reindeer out on the lawn, street or roof. He 
will be there; he is there every year! If you don’t see him, 
it Is your own fault and because your Christmas eyes are 
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not open. Any fellow that has acquired the Christmas eye 
can see all these things and more, too. 

When I was a kid, Old Santa Claus, Kris Kringle or St. 
Nicholas always dressed in fur, but the Salvation Army has 
changed all that, and now Santa Claus must copy them 
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—<—<—<—$—<— > aM and dress in red. Red is now the 


Christmas color. Red stands for 
ardor, for love and for action, so 
let’s get busy. 

Every time I tell the boys how 
—- to make sleds, ice boats, skate 
sails, winter camps in the snow, 
and all that sort of thing, I receive 
plaintive letters from the Scouts 
who inhabit that part of the country 
where they have no snow or ice. 
The letters ask why I do not tell 
how ‘to make something that the 
Southern boys can make, something 
suitable to their homeland. They 
tell me that they do not use sleds 
in Florida or Texas and do not 
play snowball on the hot desert; 
neither do they skate on the Gulf 
of Mexico or Mobile Bay. 

Of course, we know all this, but 
because we live up in the land 
where we do have snow and ice, 
we are apt to forget it, and I want 
to thank the Southern Scouts right 
now for reminding the National 
Scout Commissioner of his duty to 
them; he wants to make all his boys 
happy. 








OWN in Old Mexico I note that 

they still use the ancient, crudely 
made, but comfortable chairs cov- 
ered with pigskin. I do not know 
what the Mexicans call these chairs, but I can 
sadly say that I do know what they cost at the 
curio shops. ‘These are typical American chairs. 
Kit Carson used to sit in one; the President of 
Mexico sits in one, for I have seen a photo- 
graph of him so ensconced. We shall call it the 
Kit Carson Chair. This chair is extremely in- 
teresting because it dates back before the 
Spanish Conquest. It is interesting to me, 
however, because it will make a splendid 
Christmas present for your Scout Executive, 
your Scoutmaster, or for your daddy or bachelor 
uncle, for your mother or grandmother, and it 
will be all the more valuable because you can 
make one yourself. 

The basket work, which takes the place of the 
legs of the chair, Figs. 13 and 21, is made of 
pieces of native wood split by means of an axe 
or machete and roughly hewn into the shape 
shown by Fig. 9. The seat of the chair is made 
by bending a branch or a rod, Fig. 2, into a 
hoop, Figs. 4 and 5, and lashing the ends to- 
gether. Then across the hoop are strands of 
twisted bark, Fig. 12. On top of this basket 
work is a piece of matting, Figs. 1o and 11, 
trimmed in a circular form to fit the seat. The 
bottom of the chair is also a hoop, but in place 
of a rounded stick, it is made of a flat band of 
wood, the ends sewn together with thongs run 
through holes in the wood, Figs. 6 and 7. 

This is all made of southern wood, but we 
do not have to go down South in order to find 
splints for the basket work, Figs. 10 and 11, 
splints for the lattice work of the bottom of the 
chair, Figs. 13 and 21, or for the matting, 
Figs. 10 and 19, or, in fact, for any part of the 
chair. The splints for the lattice work, Fig. 9 
can, with little trouble, be fashioned from 
barrel staves, Fig. 8, trimmed and notched at 
the ends so that they may be lashed to the hoop 
at the seats, and to the band at the bottom of 
the chair, Figs. 13 and 14. Fig. 13 shows the 
back part of the chair. Fig. 14 shows the two 
ends of the splints bound together with a thong 
and fastened to the bottom band by passing 
the thongs through the hole made for them in 
the band. 

As for the hoop, almost any green stick about 
1% inches in diameter will answer our purpose, or two sticks 
bound together. A hickory sapling would be the ideal thing 
for the hoop, Fig. 4, and, as for the band, Figs. 6 and 7, 
that can be made of black ash or white ash by cutting 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Thomas A. Edison 
“RIVERS of sweat saved from the backs of 


men.” 

In those words President Hoover appraised 
the work of such men as Thomas Alva Edison. 
They were spoken on the occasion of the world’s 
tribute to Edison at Dearborn on October 2Ist, 
the golden jubilee of the perfecting of the incan- 
descent lamp and electric lighting system in his 
laboratory at Menlo Park. 

Henry Ford had built in his reproduced old 
American Village at Dearborn, the Edison 
Institute of Technology; he had transferred 
brick by brick the old laboratory in which the 
great inventor had completed this and many 
others of his earlier experiments. The train 
on which Edison was a newsboy was running 
on its old rails and Edison saw again the old 
railroad depot, and boarded the train as he did 
many years ago asa boy. It wasa great tribute 
from a friend toa friend. President Hoover and 
hundreds of distinguished visitors who had trav- 
eled from every part of the country to be there 
and see Edison re-enact that old experiment, 
added the grateful tribute of a whole nation. 

Princes and Presidents did him honor that 
night. Prof. Einstein. joined in the felicitations 
through a radio broadcast. Words of praise, 
of admiration and affection flooded him from all 
over the world. He was visibly affected. His 
own modest statement was “If I have spurred 
men to greater efforts and if our work has 
widened the horizon of man’s understanding 
even a little, and given a measure of happiness 
in the world, I am content.” 

Great as must be his satisfaction at these 
touching tributes, it can be as nothing compared 
to the gratification he might so justly feel at 
the service he has been able to render humanity. 
In his own modest way, a hermit in his labora- 
tory, by giving the world the phonograph, the 
motion picture camera, and a thousand other 
inventions, he has altered the social, economic 


Lincoln Ellsworth, 
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and everyday life, not only of his country but 
of the world, and in a way no revolutionary 
dreamed might be possible. Of the thousands 
of problems which his eager, persistent, and 
brilliant mind has grappled with and conquered, 
his electric light is undoubtedly his greatest con- 
tribution to humanity. He came into a world 
of darkness and has lived to see its nights white 
with the brilliance of day. His first tiny electric 
lighting plant has grown into a thousand, a 
thousand times more powerful, supplying light 
and power, making a thousand tasks easier, 
widening our horizons, touching our daily lives 
in a hundred ways. 

A great poet spoke of his name as being 
“‘writ in water.” Edison’s greatest tribute is 
written as permanently in the “rivers of sweat 
saved from the backs of men.” 








Opportunity 

"THE imagination pales before the reality of a 
genius like Edison. That from one man’s 

mind should spring such revolutionary inven- 

tions as the movie camera, the phonograph, the 

electric lighting system and a hundred others 

seems incredible. 

Yet, as President Hoover so aptly pointed 
out, he belongs in the traditional America—the 
America where the poor boy is limited only by 
his ability, his persistence and his will from 
accomplishing what he sets out to do. As 
we have also said on many occasions in these 
pages, it seems that as men we seldom make a 
great success except in the interests we develop 
as boys. Edison would hardly have succeeded 
in making artificial light so true a reality in our 
own every day lives, if he had not, as a boy, 
developed those twin interests, electricity and 
chemistry. The amusing incident of his causing 
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The Boy Scout in Wall Street 
By A. F. 


Wall Street rang and echoed with its traffic: 
A brown Boy Scout stood in his khaki there 
Before the bronze which showed the Nation’s 
Father 
Kneeling in anguish to his God in prayer. 


The trim boy, hustled by the rushing thousands, 
His bright eyes still kept fastened on That Face; 

His lips, soft parted, like a sweet flower trembled; 
He seemed exalted in his boyish grace. 


He turned; his tanned cheek flushed with noble 
fervor, 
While his brave eyes with resolution flamed; 
“If WASHINGTON could kneel in supplication, 
Then why should I, a mere boy, feel ashamed? 


‘“‘Whatever dangers in my life surround me, 
That bronze shall teach me never to despair! 
Great Washington, who led our mighty Nation, 
Shall be the leader of one boy in prayer.” 








Quoted from 
“The New York Herald-Tribune.”’ 





an explosion, through his chemicals, in the 
baggage car on which he rode as a newsboy, is 
the measure of his interest in that subject as a 
boy, which carried him to success as a man. 

When Thomas Edison was thirty-two a good 
deal was known of the incandescent lamp and 
the possibility of electric lighting. ‘Tiny bits 
of knowledge regarding this hidden force of 
electricity had filtered through from the ancients. 
Experiments by European scientists had carried 
forward the knowledge of using electricity for 
lighting to laboratory demonstrations. When 
Edison began to concentrate on this problem 
such demonstrations were being \shown as 
scientific curiosities. But between those ex- 
periments and a practical and commercially 
possible light, and a source of electrical supply, 
there was a vast gap. 
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Edison began his first experiments in 1877. 
Despite one or two serious interruptions, Edison 
was able on October 21, 1879, to produce a 
practical electrical light. It was not merely 
that he had produced light that was better— 
he knew how it could be put on streets and in 
houses. In the interval of two years there 
had been ceaseless days and nights of experi- 
ment—men had combed the world for material 
that might make a better filament. Sixteen 
hundred different things had been submitted 
to practical tests. There was the problem 
of encasing that filament in a vacuum, and there 
was the whole new series of problems as to how 
current could be manufactured and placed on 
instant demand at the turning of a switch. 
When the first electric light plant, with its mains 
and street and house wirings had been completed, 
thousands of problems, altogether new had been 
met and solved. Edison’s patents on the power 
house and lines alone ran into the hundreds. 

In less than two years Edison’s mind had burst 
through the wall that stood for many years 
between the knowledge of the scientist and the 
practical use of electricity. The American 
tradition in which Edison grew, the reality of a 
poor boy, gives everything he does, a practical 
twist. His early experiences and interests gave 
him the foundation on which to build his great 
career as a scientist and inventor. 
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Air Pioneering in the Arctic 
READERS of Boys’ Lire will recall with 

delight the two articles written by Lincoln 
Ellsworth, Honorary Scout, dealing with his 
experiences in the Arctic, which appeared in the 
pages of this magazine about a year ago. We 
have just been reading his complete narrative 
of these enterprises, issued by the National 
Americana Society—a beautifully printed book 
which stirs our admiration deeply. ‘The pioneer 
instincts, which built America, and of which we 
are so justly proud, were never so brilliantly dis- 
played as in the gruelling tests through which 
Ellsworth and his companions emerged success- 
fully. Incidentally the book contains a tribute 
from Ellsworth to Amundsen, his comrade in the 
two great enterprises—a tribute of real affection 
and admiration from friend to friend. 

We wish we might advise you to buy this 
book. But its cost—thirty-five dollars—is be- 
yond the pocket-book of most of our readers. 
If your local library has a copy, read it there, 
and as you turn over the pages and linger over 
its text and the handsomely reproduced photo- 
graphs, remember, as we have pointed out in 
connection with Ellsworth before, that they are 
a boy’s dreams come true, in a very literal sense. 
As a boy Lincoln Ellsworth had seen an oil 
painting of an arctic scene, on the walls of one 
of our great galleries. The desire to pioneer 
those wastes of ice and snow, to win his way to 
the North Pole, began at that moment, gather- 
ing force during his adolescent years, and coming 
to glorious fruition in manhood. 
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Christmas Good Turns 
WITH the coming of the Christmas season, 
and its spirit of good will, many national 
and community enterprises are offered in which 
we might have a small share. The work of the 
American Red Cross is so well known, its services 
in flood and disaster both at home and abroad 
are of such value, that we need little urging 

to do our share in its annual appeal. 

The Christmas seals sold by the Tuberculosis 
Association and the Christmas Booklets by the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
have become an essential part of our Christmas 
celebrations. ‘These are national good turns in 
which we cannot afford not to have a part. 
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The Scout World 


Gold Honor Medal Awards 
HE National Court of Honor has added seven 
names to the list of Scouts to whom it has awarded 
the highest honor in Scouting—the Gold Honor 
Medal for Heroism. We are printing below the 
names of the Scouts, with a brief account of the action for 
which they have received the awards: 
Raymond Phipps, aged 12, Second Class Scout of Troop 


22, Yakima, Wash., saved 





Elwood Sires, 11 years 
old, from drowning. The 
accident occurred in the 
Yakima River. Sires was 
reaching down to help a 
boy out of the water when 
he lost his balance and fell 
in. In a panic the boys 
clung so tightly to each 
other that both boys were 
going down for the second 
time when Scout Phipps 
saw the situation and, 
with all his clothes on, 
jumped in—tore the two 
boys apart and brought 
Sires to shore, the other 
boy being able to get in Ke 
unaided. The Scout then Eagle Scout Charles Gruenert, 
applied frst aid methods. Troop No. 11, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
The river is 50 feet wide who has been awarded the Rector 
and about 6 feet deep at Scholarship at DePauw Univer- 
this point. Scout Phipps sity 

was fully clothed at the 
time. 

George Sherman, 
aged 15, Tenderfoot Scout 
of Troop 86, Agawam, 
Mass., rescued William 
Pirani, age 15, from drown- 
ing. Scout Sherman was 
standing on shore fifty 
feet away when he, 
Pirani, who was in the 
river, stepped into a hole 
which was over his head 
and went down twice. 
The Scout jumped in, 
fully clothed, and swam 
to the boy. The strug 
gling boy tried to grab 
his rescuer, but Sherman 
deftly avoided his grip and 
towed him ashore, drifting 
about fifty feet. There 

















By James E. West 


in without any hesitation, swam out and brought the 
boy in. 

Roy Hal Reeves, aged 17, Eagle Scout of Troop 49, 
Arthur, Ill., saved William Hoffman, age 15, from drowning 
in a river. The four boys and the Scout were in the river 
swimming. Hoffman entered the water and started swim- 
ming. He tried to turn over on his back, his head went 
under, and as he struggled he became panic-stricken and 
















Stockton (Calif., Scouts painting an air sign to guide incoming aviators 


National Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard placing a wreath on the 
grave of President Roosevelt, during the annual pilgrimage of Scouts} 

























was a strong current and it was necessary to give 
Pirani artificial respiration. 

Bob Couch, aged 16, Eagle Scout of Troop 
266, Los Angeles, Calif., saved two young men 
from drowning. The accident occurred at the 
beach when a party of young men got in trouble 
and became exhausted struggling against a 
strong rip tide. Two of the young men finally 
got to shore. There was a crowd of people on 
the shore, but no one ventured into the surf to 
assist the others. Scout Couch, however, did 
not hesitate. He swam out roo yards and 
brought in one of the young men and then, 
although he was exhausted, went back and got 
the other one. A witness said that the rescue 
by this 16-year-old boy was one of the finest things he had 
ever witnessed. 

Joe Brashears, aged 18, Eagle Scout of Troop 45, 
Rockwood, Tenn., rescued a young woman from drowning 
in the creek. Joe was dressing, about 100 yards from the 
swimming hole, when he heard cries for help. When he 
reached the place, after a hard run, he could only see a 
hand on the top of the water. The young woman had been 
attempting to swim across the creek, which is very deep in 
the middle, had become excited and sank in about twelve or 
fifteen feet of water. The Scout plunged into the water 
after her and reached her just as she was going down a 
third time and brought her in safely. 

Howard K. St. Thomas, aged 16, Senior Patrol 
Leader of Troop 3, Foxboro, Mass., saved a little boy of 8, 
named Ernest Charles Wheeler, from drowning. The child 
was in bathing in Neponset Lake, on Memorial Day, got 
beyond his depth and sank twice. Several adults were in 
the vicinity, but they did not realize that the boy was 
drowning. The Scout, however, took in the situation im- 
mediately. He is not a strong swimmer, but he jumped 
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The two Troops of Roundup, Mont., bu 
and used it in the Labor Day parade 











ilt this float 


called for help. He had gone 
down to the bottom when 
Scout Reeves reached him. The 
Scout found him and brought 
him to the surface when Hoff- 
man seized him with a strangle- 
hold and both wente down. 
Scout Reeves broke the stran- 
gle-hold, recovered Hoffman, 





Shield won by Troop No. 97 of Milwaukee, 
Wis., for its fine work in conducting a sum- 
mer program of activities 







Geneva Hahn, from drowning in Ritchies Lake. At the 
time of the rescue Scout Patterson had had no instruction 
in Life Saving. His experience has since made him qualify 
for the Life Saving Merit Badge. He was on a diving tower 
when he noticed a man and woman in trouble in the lake. He 
jumped down and swam to help them, and not having had 
Life Saving instructions (he says he would know better now), 
he went between them and forced them apart. By that 
time two other young men 
had come up. They pro- 
ceeded to take the man to 
shore, leaving the girl in 
care of the Scout. The 
girl’s weight carried the 
two down at first, but the 
Scout held on until he 
managed to get her to the 
diving tower, where others 
aided him to get her to 
safety. The girl was much 
heavier than 'Patterson 
and the struggle taxed his 
strength severely. 


Certificates for 
Heroism 
oF HE National Court of 
Eagle Scout Philip H. Bowen, Honor has awarded 
Troop No. 1, Fort Wayne, Ind., the following certificates 
awarded the Jack Merillat for heroism: 
Griffen Scholarship to Yale Uni- Leon Edlefesen, Rich- 
versity mond, Calif.; Bernard 
Parker, Richmond, Calif.; 
Richard Moffat, Baisley Park, L. I., N. 
Y.; Howard Bruce, Tulsa, Okla.; Carl C. 
Bruce, Tulsa, Okla.; Julian T. Blake, 
Tulsa, Okla; Don Platt, Rockford, Mich.; 
Charles Tate, Giddings, Texas; Alden 
Marken, Osceola, Iowa; Francis Blum, 
Taylor, Texas; David Perlman, New Bal- 
timore, Mich.; Duquette, Homer, Cham- 
plain, N. Y.; Harry Coffey, Milford, IIL; 
Geo. C. Ellerton, Norfolk, Va.; Carlyle 
Rees, Wyman, Iowa; Douglass Smith, 
Dexter, Mich.; Paul Mealy, Wewoka, 
Okla.; Harry M. Zachary, Baltimore, 
Md.; Samuel Maaula, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Dan Beard in Detroit 

ATIONAL SCOUT COMMIS- 

SIONER DANIEL CARTER 
BEARD recently visited Detroit and 
was greeted with great enthusiasm by 
both Officials and Scouts. There was a 
luncheon tendered to him by the Scouters 
of the Council, and 2,000 Scouts were 
assembled at the Detroit camp to meet 
him, many of them coming long distances 
in open trucks. 

Commissioner Beard says, ‘‘For over 
half an hour they listened to me without 
showing any signs of restlessness or 
making any noise except to applaud. It 
was most inspiring. 

“Incidentally, so also was 
Mr. Ford’s luncheon and 
banquet to Mr. Edison. It 
had nothing to do with 
Scouting, but it was thrill- 
ing, nevertheless, to meet so 
many distinguished people 
in one bunch and to find 
among them so many per- 
sonal friends. 

“The Packard Company 
put a big limousine with a 
chauffeur at my disposal the 
whole time I was there.” 












and started for shore. The eS « Wee Test Value of Mobiliza- 
current by that time had taken a ai : pina HM us St tion Scheme 
the boys ten feet downstream. The Eagle Scout Trail builders of Glacier National Park UGUSTA, GA., Council 


As they passed the shore one 
of the boys caught Hoffman and held him, but the Scout 
was carried a considerable distance further before he could 
get out of the water. He ran back and helped the other 
boys to get Hoffman up the bank and gave him artificial 
respiration. Hoffman recovered after the boys had worked 
on him half an hour. 

Hubert Patterson, Jr., aged 14, Second Class Scout 
of Troop 1, Albemarle, N. C., rescued a young lady, Miss 


was one of the Local 

Councils which had set up a scheme of mobilization so that 

effective service could be rendered by Scouts during an 
emergency. 

When the levee outside of the town broke on September 

3 th and submerged the lower section of the city, the Scouts 

were able to respond to the emergency call immediately. 

They carried sand bags to patch the levee, directed traffic 

(Concluded on page 85) 
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What’s New in the News 
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ABRIEL FOUCHE, seventeen-year-old French boy, HESE Rowayton, Conn., schoolboys have formed an orchestra with instru- OBERT DICK DOUGLAS last year was selected as 
is coming to America to represent his country in the ments they made themselves. They gave a concert at the Academy of Music one of three Eagle Scouts to go to Africa. This year he 
International Oratorical Contest. in Philadelphia went to Kodiak Island, Alaska. He describes his adven- 


tures in “A Boy Scout in the Grizzly Country” (Putnam) 








\ HLERE are two English schoolboys pulting a ae "fishing 
‘% touches on the “Cutty Shark,” a model entered in an en- 
gineering exhibition in London _ — 
OHN GARMON and Trueman Diem, two eighteen-year-old H ERE the Gillespie Junior High School Band of Phila- 
New Holland, Pa., boys, have boosted the endurance kite- : delphia play so well that “Lizzie” at the zoo can’t keep 
Slying record to 71 hours 13 minutes her feet still 














J{NGLAND also is hit by the model ioelens building fad. Here is a scale model shown to 
members of the Parliament Hill Model Airplane Club 


























THE boys of Saiank Calif., held @ novel 


—— - - ; OMER GREY, sixteen-year-old s Zane 
field day on stilts. Long-legged races and a “ BoB NORTH with Dog Team and In- RUGGIERO RICCI, nine-year- -old Ttalian- R Grey, has just written wor first Book z r he 
soccer football game were part of the day’s thrill- dians” (Putnam) is the latest book of this American violinist, "evoked cheers as soloist Cruise of the Fisherman” (Harper), describing 
and-spill. Here’s Gus Friess,a high stepper young traveler into far places with the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra. adventures in Southern seas 
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Hello boys / 
Tell’em you built ut with 


GILBERT @ig-Boy Tools 


“Constructed. for Service” 




























Boys, here’s your chance to give Mother and Dad the surprise of their lives! = 
Build with your own hands furniture, airplanes, toys, bird houses, and hun- ~ 
dreds of other practical things—just like skillful builders do. Tell Dad you 
want to join the group of real fellows who build things with Gilbert “Big Boy” 
tools. Tell him today you'll start right in as soon as you get your Big Boy Set. 
Lift the lid of one of my big red brass-bound tool chests and you open up a 
whole new world of exciting thrills. Put on the sporty carpenter’s 
apron, call in your pals and show them how a real builder goes to 
it ae work. Oh, Boy! how their eyes will pop! My Boy Builder’s Plan Book 
ar he tells exactly how each job is done. And there’s a tool for 
a ) every purpose. I know what you need and I’ve built these 
tools for real service. 
Find out right away how smart you are with your hands. 
Look over my Big Boy Tool Chests and machine shop 
outfits at any good store. Take Dad along. Tell him 
you want to be a full-fledged member of this happy 
group of builders. Pick out your set, get it home 
quickly, and start right in building wonderful things. 


When You Buy Your Tool Chest aG 


See that you get these 
Feature Tool ZB 
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$35.00 
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If you want to make things hum, the thing for BOYS ILBERT’S ui ug I. O Tor ( he ! 
"This hig chest of tools (Number 780) 9. & Consist of 
you is my brand new Motor-Driven Machine 1/8 Dig ches jo veneer FREE PLAN BOOK 
Shop, th thine I’ i ie Cine is the treasured possession of thous- DAD’S SIZE 
op, the greatest thing |’ ve made for boys since ands of red-blooded boys. They IF you want to know all HOUSEHOLD TREASURE CHEST No. 780. 26 
I invented Erector. Yes sir, it’s a complete wouldn’t swap it for a million dollars. = about the 1929 Big Boy pieces of real he-man tools including big 16 inch 
. . - . sy = x 2. " y. » cS . - “ 
scientific work shop—a combination portable But you can get yours at ay er Tool Chests, send for Scccienbadhaaahidstten. tacked icin: 
lathe, de ble drill heel f ind store. There are 26 pieces in P 18 your copy of my Plan bound chest. Sapolin Speed Enamel... ..$10.00 
at e, mountable » emery wheel tor grind- pounds of scientific fun—the kind of Book, which tells how to THE MASTER CARPENTER SET No ”8e 
ing knives and sharpening tools. There’s areal fun you'll never get tired of. A saw construct dozens of in- Practical selected high grade tools. 33 pieces, 
scratch brush for removing rough surfaces from that bites its way right through wood, teresting things, includ- Bo getonrind god § wd am pod ge Sa 
finishi d a plane that shaves like a master, a ing Toys, Bird Houses, plane. Packed in brass bound chest. Sapolin 
metal, and a buffing wheel for finishing an sturdy brace and bit, chisels, and doz- Household Utilities, at eee, 8. cet Sisa0 
polishing metal. And—Boy, here’s news—this ens of other he-man tools for the boy _Boats, Etc. THE DELUXE CARPENTER SET No. 700. 
~ workshop’s equipped with a YH. P. Universal builder. And two complet books tid PLAN Boox and catalog | ‘in plane, ratchet brace, 19. level so i 
Motor for A. C. or D. C., with toggle switch, cord ) Same OE ej voomdaemnal rf seful things describing various Big cross, 18 in. rip, and dandy keyhole saws. 2 plan 
e DOOKS @& color chart. uve 2e t 
and plug. It would take a whole page to tell you Now boys, be sure you get my big red 9 hg hk 7 sa master builders. Packed in big red chest, brass 
everything about this marvelous outfit. Send privat | weak WS De rorcmes’ be asking. Just fill out the ‘pint aaa — 4 E a 
that coupon in to me and get the booklet that =~ | on this fun f little coupon below by J 5 SIZ 
tells alli is on ohtinns spent ten years planning un for writing your name and LITTLE wag at Na SET No. 701. Contains 11 
you in wor ° you. address, and mail ¢ pieces with plan book......... $1.00 
‘ DANDY BIG SET No. 7o1 E. The set for the 
coupon today. ‘ ; i me ik 
THE NEW 1929 LINE INCLUDES THESE IMPORTANT DESIRABLE FEATURES ee Pee. te—s 
When you are locking for a Genuine Chest of Lape me sure to get these big ter etn eo ow 
exclusive features contained in the Dad’s Size Chests. HANDY SET No. 70. Practical set for boys, 19 
1. Big Boy Tool Chests have more and better tools than other chests of equal value. s toons including plan book. . . beeen bog $3.50 
2; All metal spirit level in No. 785 and up. ; Dandy Se. : oo aaggy ot wee 4 fe Naga rr 
3. High quality ground faced block plane in No. 765 and No. 780. service. Packed in big red chest with plan 
4. Bench plane, the kind that real carpenters use, in No. 785 and up. Pos iv eede sine rcnrnccsesens sens ‘$5 po i 
5. i color chart, Home Manual, Plan Book and Sapolin Speed Enamel in all 
ad’s Size chests. Tue A. C. Gr.sert Company 
6. New 1929 Plan Book in all sets. 93 ErEcTOR SQUARE 
7. Carpenter’s apron in No. 785 and up. New Haven, Conn. ; 
8. Drop forged hammers in Dad’s Size chests. Please send me free copy of Plan Book 
= br ey Saws. A. C. Gilbert’s Radio Sports Talks @ and Gilbert Toy Catalog. 
-# : leta Tray. See Station Listings Page 45 Bc eos SIh Aig aeeatd ovens ash seeiibencerigicedcwacahsscnse spyeostansbabets 
The 11. Big red brass bound chest. Nags ik aaa tis bare ce Tans asbahbgdieoSsaoca) <cdagadiancsaasonspastiueih 
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Manufacturers of the Famous Erector and Chemistry Sets, Magic, Motors, Etc. ® 
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Every Friday night, 6:30 to 
7:00 Eastern Standard Time, 
“Uncle Don" and his Lionel 
Engineers’ Club over stations 
WOR, WLW and WBBM. 
Listen-in and enjoy this 
wonderful Lionel radio pro- 
gram and laugh with * Uncle 
ion"”. 


POR DONE. 
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Below: A close-up of the powerful 
Lionel Twin Super-motor Loco- 
motive No. 408E. The boy's hand 
may be seen operating the ** Dis- 
tant-Control’’ mechanism by 
which he can start, stop, reverse, 
and switch his train at any dis- 
tance from the track. The train 
control Semaphore shown will 
stop and start your train without 
going near il. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





This happy boy is operating the new Lionel 
Steam-Type Locomotive, which is electrically driven 
by the famous Lionel “‘Bild-A-Loco” motor. This 
is the newest and one of the most remarkable of 
the new Lionel Locos. 


= THE 


Out from the tunnel and down the straightaway thunders “390” with its long 
string of pullmans. It speeds with the grace of a greyhound, and hauls its burden 
with ease. For this is one of the crack trains of the Lionel lines — the finest Steam- 
Type railroad train in the world —lifelike in appearance and in performance. 


) ae admire “390” 
the new Lionel Steam-type electrically driven 
loco not alone for its speed and realism, but 
for its power unit, the famous Lionel “Bild- 
A-Loco” motor, that can be taken apart, reas- 
sembled, or easily converted into a 3-speed 
reversible power motor. 


You may choose for 
your railroad either the Lionel Steam-Type or 
the Lionel Electric-type Locos—for Lionel 
makes both kinds—each a masterpiece of con- 


‘struction — each a beautiful model in bril- 


liant colors, lifelike in appearance 4nd action. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Take these picture: 
and talk it over with “Dad”. He still likes mode 
railroading —undoubtedly he had Lionel trains 
when he was a boy. Tell him about the extra- 
ordinary Lionel “Distant-Control” which en- 
ables you to start, stop, or reverse your train 
at any distance from the track. Tell him abou: 
the new automatic signals, the crossing gate 
that raise and lower themselves automatically, 
the magnificent new steel bridges, the operatin.; 
derrick car, the new realistic power-house — 
and the hundreds of other remarkable Lione! 
accessories. You'll get “Dad” enthusiastic, toc. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Below: Every bov who likes model railroad- 
ing will want this striking new Lionel Power 
House from which Lionel *‘ Distant Control” 
trains and illuminated accessories can be 
operated. 
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N, other model rail- 


road trains in the world are so true to actual 
details as Lionel. You want realism, don’t 
you? That’s what you get in Lionel! 


Let us send you the 
new Lionel Railroad Planning Book and cata- 
log. It is a beautiful book for any boy to have. 
Contains 46 pages of full color pictures, with 
description details. Get it and show it to 


“DAD” and mother. They will help you select 
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Lionel Electric Railroads 


your Lionel set for Christma 


Ifyou havea = ~S2>s, 
Lionel Model Electric Railroad get "KD 


the Lionel catalog and pick out some new 


Are Priced from $7.00 to $325.00 
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2 Below: One of the famous Lionel y ° . 

4 DeLuze passenger oulfils is shown Above: Here is the giant cand 

4 crossing the massive new Lionel Lionel Steam-Type electrically 

¥ Steel Bridge No. 300s La the driven locomotive with a long string 

% realistic steel construction of the H <4 

4 bridge—and its clever design—en- of Lionel pullmans whizzing past 

4 abling trains to cross without going the Lionel illuminated station. Loco 

2 up or Kg got. —_ eo a is equipped with the marvelous 

{ commodate either Lionel **Stand- “n; 7 .° 

ard” or “O" gauge railroads. Distant-Control”’ feature. 
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Below: Two marvelous and realistic Lionel 
Locos side by side, The steam-type hauls the 
work train with its operating derrick and 
dump car, while the passenger express whizz- 
es by drawn by the powerful Lionel Electric 
Loco. Semaphore and automatic train con- 


trol are shown. 
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Below: The remarkable realism 
of Lionel Electric Railroads is 
shown clearly in the illustration 
below. Of course vou cannot see 


__ the bright colors that make Lion- 


el sels so attractive, bul you can 
appreciate that feature more 
when you visit your dealer and 
see the Lionel demonstration 
Lionel outfit No 409-E is 
shown complete, with its power- 
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ful and speedy Twin-Super 
Motor Loco, life-like baggage 
car, dining car, Pullman and 
observation cars, lighted within, 
and equipped with real seats, 
doors that open and close, and 
other remarkable features. A 
few of Lionel’s realistic ac- 
cessor ies are shown with which 
you can build a complete model 
railroad, 
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BERLE! New Lionel Railroad 
> Planning Book and Catalog in Full Color 


accessories to make your set more complete. A magnificent new edition of the Lionel 1929 catalog — 46 
But be sure to send for the Lionel catalog 
today! The Lionel Corporation, Dept. B.. 
15-17-19 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


pages in full colors. It shows all the new Lionel Locos, both the 
Steam-Type and the Electrics—freight cars, tunnels, bridges, 
signaling devices, etc. Its FREE. Send for your copy today! 








LIONEL 


ELECTRIC, TRATES 


MODEL RAILROAD ACCESSORIES @ ‘'MULTIVOLT’’ TRANSFORMERS 
The Lionel Corporation, Dept. B, 15-17-19 East 26th Street, New York City 
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How to Stop Fading 

1. Would a push-pull transformer help us to get more distant 
stations? 

2. How can fading be stopped?——ERNEST. 

1. No; a push-pull unit is utilized after the detector in the 
circuit and is used to increase volume and improve tonal 
quality. 

2. If local stations fade, look for a loose connection; another 
antenna close to your wire or run-down batteries. Distant 
stations are subject to fading because of atmospheric condi- 
tions. This type of fading cannot be controlled. 


Shortening the Antenna 

1. I have a crystal set. Should the set’s ground and the 
ground of the lightning arrester be more than four feet apart? 

2. The antenna is roo feet with a twenty-five foot 

lead-in. Would shortening it make the set tune shar per? 


Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


Iow to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





—CHARLES IRWIN. 

1. No. 

2. Yes; or you could try an .oor mfd fixed con- 
denser in series with the lead-in. .That has the 
same effect as shortening the wire. 


Crystal vs. Tube 
1. Which is the more practical—a crystal detector 
or a vacuum tube? 
2. I live in Springport, Mich. Where should. I 
apply for a wireless telegraph license?-—Cart. STARKS. 
1. Both are practical, but the vacuum tube is 
more efficient. 


Detroit, Mich. 
How Far with Headphones? 

1. Witha loudspeaker I can hear stations 175 miles 
away in the daytime. How far could I hear with 
head pho.es. 

2. Can a telephone receiver be used instead of a 
radio head-set?—LEROY MANUEL. 

1. The only way to determine that is to use the 
headphones. You will no doubt hear more stations 


2. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, AL 





Radio’s 
“Q” Signals— 
A World-Wide 


Language 


L. radio amateurs should learn the “‘Q” signals. 
an international language, which all operators understand whether 
they are American, Japanese, or French. For example, if a radio 
amateur using short-waves wants to ask an Italian amateur where he is 
located, he flashes ‘““QRA>”’, which means, What station is that? 

QSD? means, What time is it?» QRM indicates that interference is 
bad, and QRN means that static is causing a disturbance with reception. 
A complete list of the ““Q” signals can be obtained from the Super- 
ae, of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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with the headphones, because feeble signals too weak to 
actuate the loudspeaker will operate the phones. In hunt- 
ing for distant stations a headset is always helpful. 

2. It can, but not with good results. A telephone receiver 
is generally about 75 ohms resistance, while a radio headset 
is usually 2,000 ohms or higher. 


Can Amateurs Broadcast? 

1. Could you explain why I can hear from only one jack 
when there are two on the set? 

2. I have a three-tube set which works fine outside of the 
cabinet, but gives no results when put in a cabinet. What is 
the trouble? 

3. Is a person who has a license to operate an amateur trans- 
mitter allowed to broadcast the same as the regular broadcasting 
stations?—WILToN S. ALLEN. 

1. The one jack may be short-circuited, or the 
springs in it are not making proper contact. 

2. Incorrect wiring when in the cabinet. 

3. No; the law governing amateur stations must 
be observed. 

The ‘‘Q” Signals 

Where can I get a list of the ‘‘O” abbreviations 
used in radio?—CHARLES W. SIGLER, JR. 

Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Where to Get a Valve 
A friend of mine has an English-made set called 
“ Multivalve.”” The tube burned out, and he does 
not know where to buy a new one. Do you know 
where?—HAROLD GOLDTHORPE. 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Crown 
House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2. 


Origin of Call Letters 
How do amateurs get their call letters? Do they 
make them up themselves?-—JOHN CRUZE. 
When the station is licensed the Government 
assigns the call. 








“Sparks” Answers Some S O S Calls 


BOY with an experimental turn of mind in Little Rock, 

Ark., has written to “Sparks’’ Chard to inquire whether 
or not a crystal detector “produces any electricity at all.” 
He wonders if a crystal set can be tuned in on a station and 
be fixed by coils, transformers, etc., so that the output would 
produce enough electricity to burn a flashlight lamp. 

The crystal detector does not produce electricity. Its duty 
is to rectify the feeble radio currents intercepted by the 
antenna so that they can actuate the headphones. If a 
crystal circuit is near enough to a powerful transmitter it 
might intercept sufficient energy to operate a relay that 
would switch another circuit into action with sufficient 
current to light the lamp. 


N MISSION, Texas, there is a radio fan who asks “Sparks”’ 

if four dry cells, connected in series, can be used as an 
“A” battery for a six-volt tube, instead of the wet storage 
battery. The answer is, yes. Dry cells are not generally 
employed with six-volt tubes, because the storage battery is 
more economical in the long run. The dry cells will run down 
quickly and require replacement, while the storage battery 
can be recharged. If it is absolutely necessary to use the 
dry cells, use eight, and wire them in parallel. Then they 
will last longer. 


LAD at Canajoharie, N. Y., asks Sparks a question that 

hundreds of others also inquire about. He wonders 
what he must do to get a license for a small amateur radio 
transmitter, and what the requirements are. Boys in such 
quandary should send to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for the 
Radio Rules and Regulations of the United States, especially 
those pertaining to radio amateurs. All transmitters must 
be licensed, and the amateur in charge must hold an opera- 
tor’s license. 

There are nine radio districts in the United States with 
Federal Radio Supervisors at the head of each. They hold 
examinations from time to time at their headquarters, and 
also in cities remote from the central office.. In cases where 
it is difficult to examine an applicant temporary licenses are 


~ sit i 


granted, providing the amateur can qualify through the fill- 
ing in of application blanks submitted by mail. 

The Supervisors are located in New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago 
and Detroit. 


OWN in Louisiana there is a boy who would like to build 

a one-tube screen-grid set. He has a factory built re- 
ceiver, hut he would like more volume. The antenna is 100 
feet. Sparks advises him to use a 201-A type of tube if only 
one is to be utilized. The one-tube screen grid outfit is 
possible but not practical. Such tubes in their present 
stage of development are employed as radio frequency 








Graham McNamee, veteran N. B. C. announcer, whose voice 
is familiar to most boys of the couniry 





amplifiers. The output of a screen-grid detector alone would 
be very weak unless a special circuit with a very high im- 
pedance output device for the tube’s plate was developed. 
The earp“:ones do not have sufficient impedance. This is a 
good field for experimenters. 

The factory-built set he mentions ought to give plenty of 
volume. Look over the antenna and ground connections. 
Try another ground contact. If the tubes have been in use 
for more than a year they no doubt need replacement. Be 
sure that the current supply is high enough. 


HERE is a boy, named after a former President of the 

United States, who lives in Maryland, and he can send 
and receive about seven words a minute. He has no one to 
practise the code with, so he has appealed to “Sparks” 
Chard to tell him the best way to learn alone. 

Listen in on the amateur short-waves or on the commercial 
stations that send slowly, and try to copy the messages. At 
first you may capture only a few unbroken sentences, but 
plenty of practise in trying to decipher the dots and dashes 
will gradually enable you to get the entire message. In 
cidentally, this boy reporis that he has heard Nauen, Ger- 
many, twice and also many of the short-wave broadcasters 
in the United States including KGO, at Oakland, Calif. 


[> you ever tune a short-wave receiver and notice that 
the tone of the signal varied as your hand or body 
neared the dial, or perhaps the signal faded or became much 
louder in accordance with the location of your hand in rela 
tion to the panel? That effect is known as “body capacity.’ 
A Scout at Moline, IIL., tells “Sparks” that he has built two 
short-wave sets and this effect has bothered him. He placed 
a sheet of copper in front of the set’s panel and it helped to a 
certain extent, but the action is still an annoyance. What 
can he do to stop it? “Sparks” wonders if he has the con 
densers mounted four or five inches back from the panel. The 
shafts of the condensers can be extended to the dial by fiber 
or hard-rubber rods attached to them. Make all wires as 
short as possible, and keep them back from the panel, es- 
pecially the plate and grid wires. 
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(Continued from page 17) 








“Now that’s odd,” came drawlingly from 
Dick. “You know, we rather feel the same 
way. All we had this afternoon was a board 
talk, and a few tactical plans. I don’t be- 
lieve we'll ever use football to lick you 
Goats. There’s lots easier ways!” 

Suddenly his tone changed completely. 
He arose, walked over to Bob, and put his 
arm affectionately over the other’s shoulders. 

“T wish that trouble hadn’t happened in 
Old Ironside’s lecture. I know what going 
home means to you, Bob. And now a day 
of leave is gone. I’m sorry as the deuce.” 

He paused for a moment. ‘Look here, 
old timer, you’re carrying this no-B-aching 
idea of yours too far. I agree with you in 
general cases; alibis and excuses ‘haven’t 
any place here. But this is different. 
There’s been a mistake. You, yourself, said 
you were not asleep, or even dozing.” 

Bob’s lips tightened grimly. “I know,” 
he said, slowly, “‘but probably it looked as 
if I were. And don’t you see how close to a 
plain craw-fishing excuse it would sound for 
me to tell the tac, ‘Sir, I was only wiping my 
eyes’? Oh, I realize a cadet’s word is ac- 
cepted absolutely without question. I could 
flatly deny it, and get the report removed. 
But from appearances, Captain Harrison 
honestly thought I was asleep. I won’t 
dispute a senior officer; and I won’t alibi. 
It’s a tough break but it’s got to stand.” 

Don shrugged. “You win, Bob. Let’s 
hope, though, he forgets it.” 

But Captain Harrison did not forget. The 
next morning, Bob stood before the company 
bulletin board reading the list of cadet 
delinquencies that are posted each day. One 
line met his eye with dismal significance: 


SECOND CLASS 


MORTON, R. J. Apparently asleep and 
inattentive in lecture on Camouflage, 
about 3:00 p.m., 28th inst. 


The name was marked with an asterisk, 
which indicated that the offending cadet 
would receive a minimum of three demerits, 
and would be required either to make some 
explanation, or simply affirm that the report 
was correct. 

Bob almost groaned aloud. “Apparently 
asleep—’’ There could be no error now. 
“A pparently!”’ Yes, the report was correct! 


LAYING his cap on a hall radiator, ke 
knocked at the door of the Orderly 
Room, the office of the regular army officer 
in charge of E Company. Captain Green’s 
crisp, military voice replied promptly: 

“Come in!” 

Bob entered, closing the door after him, 
and then, with a step of one pace forward, 
he came rigidly to attention and saluted. 

“Sir, Cadet Morton reports as ordered.” 

Captain Green returned the salute, and 
thumbed a duplicate of the sheet on the 
bulletin board. He coughed, gruffly. “You 
have a delinquency here, Mister Morton: 
‘Apparently asleep and inattentive in lecture 
on Camouflage, about three p.m., 28th 
instant.’ Is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Any explanation?” 

“No, sir.” 

“‘That will be four demerits.”” The Cap- 
tain consulted another paper. “I also 
wish to call your attention to the fact that 
your total is now ninety-three, losing your 
first day of Christmas leave. You are re- 
minded that the records for the year do not 
close until December 1st. Meanwhile, I 
want to see an improvement, Mister Morton. 
Too many of your delinquencies are mere 
carelessness. There is no excuse for a 
cadet’s losing his leave through irregularities 
in discipline.” 

He saluted to indicate that the interview 
was at an end, Again Bob raised his hand 
smartly to his brow. He stepped back one 
pace, opened the door, and went ‘out : just 
as the bugle blew first call for the morning 
classes. 

Somehow, in the weeks that followed, the 
goats managed by sheer effort and de- 
termination to round their little group into 
the semblance of a real team. Ceaseless 
work had slowly worn away most of the rough 
edges. The line charged like a single man, 
the backs shifted and ran with almost perfect 
coordination, and the team as a whole was 
alert with a grimness of spirit that days of 
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drudging practice had increased rather than 
liminished 


In size alone, the Engineers had a decided 
and seemingly-unjust edge over fifteen 
pounds average to the man. But when 
football teams are picked from a list of 
cadets grouped according to academic abil- 
ity, the athletic result is apt to be surprising. 
For the Goats it was decidedly so. Craig, 
a tackle, weighed only 125 pounds, and 
Skeets Miller, an end, tipped the scales to 
only 130. The back-field averaged exactly 
153, which was heavier by 7 pounds than its 
own forward defense. 

And that being so, it was not surprising 
the Goat rooters, two hours before the game, 
staged a demonstration of a confidence they 
did not in the least possess. 

Bob Morton and Don Hutchins, en route 
to the gym for their uniforms, watched the 
tumult from Diagonal Walk. The two 
chums were late, but not late enough to re- 
sist a Goat demonstration as mighty as this. 


Bob grinned. ‘‘We won’t be needing more 
support,” he said, lightly. ‘‘We’ve got an 
excess now.” 


“While, as usual,” supplied Don, ‘the 
dignified Engineers display their own confi- 
dence by remaining utterly silent and aloof. 
They’re queer ones, if you ask me!” 

“Well, popular sentiment’s against them. 
We can’t have the Navy licking the Army 
next Saturday!” He gave his chum a re- 
sounding slap on the back. “And anyway, 
don’t forget I used to be an Engineer myself 
before those Yearling math writs almost 
ended my days here.’ 

“You?” scoffed Don. “Say, you don’t 
know yet what a slide-rule is for. And 
besides—”’ He looked up suddenly to find 
himself confronting a broad-shouldered giant 
of a youth in civilian clothes. “Hullo!” 
he went on, pleasantly. There was a per- 
plexed pause, and then a friendly smile 
lighted his face. “You’re Slagle, aren’t 
you? Glad to see you again.” 

He introduced Bob to the prospective 
plebe he had met at practice. ‘‘How about 
those credits of yours, Slagle? Make it 
all right?” 

Slagle laughed. ‘‘Just barely got through. 
I guess I’m one of your Goats even before 
I actually report here.” 

“We'll give you a real welcome in July,” 
Bob said with a sly smile. ‘‘Right now we 
can’t do much more than tell you how glad 
we are you’re coming.” 

“Thanks,” Slagel acknowledged. ‘You 
can believe I’m glad, too. I’ve worked for 
four years for this.” He turned to Don with 
a frown. ‘I’ve been looking for you every- 
where. You see, I happened to stroll by 
the Engineer practice last Saturday, and I 
overheard something I think you ought to 
know.” 

Bob and Don looked sharply at the young- 
ster. Spying? And this the man soon to 
become a cadet whose creed lies in the 
Academy motto: Duty, Honor, Country? 

Slagle flushed. “I know exactly what 
you’re thinking,” he said quickly. ‘You're 
wrong. I wouldn’t come to you with any- 
thing crooked or underhand. This is some- 
thing you’ve a perfect right to know.” 

“Dick Barth’s mystery stunt!” exclaimed 
Bob. 

“That threat to beat us without even 
using football!” echoed Don. He looked 
eagerly at his new friend. ‘‘W2 should have 


trusted you, known you better even in this]. 


short while. 
it!” 

Slagle told his story briefly and accurately, 
and when he had finished both Don and Bob 
whistled in amazement. 

“No wonder!” ejaculated Bob. ‘‘Why, 
that’s so old it’ll work simply because every- 
one has forgotten it!” He seized Don and 
Slagle by the arm, and began a dash to the 
gym. “Come on, I’ve got the answer. 
When they use an ancient stunt like that, we 
can use the ancient way of beating them!” 
- Into the gym they tore, and then straight 
to the office of Marty, the old Army trainer. 
Bob.was breathless when he spoke again. 
“Marty! A can of red varnish! Quick! 
You know the stuff? That dry-in-an-hour 
dope you were using on lacrosse sticks this 
spring?” 

Amazed, but unquestioning, Marty hasten- 
ed to comply. 

And slightly over an hour later, before 


Forgive us, please. And spill 





the noisiest, most boisterous, enthusiastic 





4 Chemist! 


Make invisible ink! Produce 
light from sugar! Change the 
colors of liquids in a flash! You 
can perform these miracles eas- 
ily, and many more just as 
unbelievably amazing. 


The mystifying secrets of the 
modern chemist lie beneath the 
cover of my new 1929 Chem- 
istry Outfits. With one of these 
outfits you can flabbergast your 
friends with hundreds of magic 
transformations and experi- 
ments. Full instructions and the 
complete story of chemistry are in 
my Book that comes with every 
outfit. 


For years I have worked to 
produce a professional chemistry 
set and an interesting book ex- 
plaining the chemists’ secrets, 
with which boys can do the 
new things expert chemists have 
discovered. It is safe and harm- 
less. All you have to do is 
follow the clearly written in- 
structions. A barrelful of thrills 
for the Bey Chemist. Look at 

FREE —Thbis coupon 

Brings You the Interest- 


ing Colored Catalog of 
Gilbert Chemistry Outfits. 






Name. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company, 
146 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me FREE, your catalog on Chemistry Outfits. 


Set No. 5009, my Laboratory 
Outfit, shown below. It includes 
64 chemicals and items of 
equipment, with the big 240- 
page Chemistry Manual and the 
famous Gilbert Glass Blowing 
Manual. Hours of instructive 
sport, all for $5. Sold at all 
good toy stores and depart- 
ments. Other outfits, $1 to $10. 


Send today for my free Chem- 
istry Catalog with pictures and 
descriptions of all Outfits. Just 
write your name and address on 
this coupon. The A. C. Gilbert 
Company, 146 Erector Square, 
New Haven, Conn. Makers of 
the famous Erector and Gilbert 
Mysto Magic. 









Street. 





City, 


State. 
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*\)OU are the youngest looking grandfather I ever saw. What's the 

secret?” “My dear, two things. The good health that I have worked 
for and won—and a keen interest in life. With books, music, sports, travel, 
inventions—each day brings something new. I want to see what will follow 
the telephone, radio, automobile, aircraft—what electricity will do next...” 


No longer do scientists accept 
the idea of a fixed “span of life”. 
They know that the average 
length of life is longer in some 
countries than in others. They 
know that babies fare more 
safely in the world—that people 
everywhere face fewer dangers 
today from contagious and other 
diseases. 


While the average length of life 
has increased by 10 years since 
1901, the improvement has been 
achieved mainly among 
the younger ages, leaving 
as Our most pressing 
problem the protection 
of the lives of those who 
have passed middle age. 


One by one the perils 
which formerly caused 
untimely deaths are being 
conquered. “Witches” 
are not burned nowadays 
to stop plagues. On the 
other hand, sanitation, 
vaccination, inoculation 
and other scientific means 
are employed to prevent 
most of them. 


People are learning the 
effect of fresh air, sun- 
shine, cleanliness, proper 
breathing and exercise, 
sleep and a well-balanced 
diet. An annual medical 





examination for the discovery 
and correction of physical im- 
pairments before they have pro- 

essed too far to be remedied 
will heip keep the body sound. 


In the United States and Canada 
there are more than 2,500,000 
people between 70 and 80 years 
of age; more than 600,000 be- 
tween 80 and go; fifty-odd 
thousand between 90 and 100; 
and about 5,000 past the 
century mark. 


The person who plans 
wisely to live toa happy 
and ripe old age never 
forgets that the mind is 
a powerful influence and 
that physical troubles are 
apt to follow a morbid 
viewpoint. 

The world is tingling 
today with promise of 
future marvels even more 
wonderful than those we 
now know. . Live to en- 
joy them. 


* * ¥ 


You will find that the 
Metropolitan booklet, 
“Health, Happiness and 
Long Life”, will help. 
Ask for Booklet 129-B. 
Mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





crowd West Point had ever beheld, the great 
Goat-Engineer game was under way, threat- 
ened by a mystery of which only a few were 
conscious. 

Into the crisp, autumn air a gleaming pig- 
skin spun end over end from Bob Morton’s 
toe to the waiting arms of the fleet Dick 
Barth. For an instant the Goat rooters 
held their breath. Then a cry broke loose, 
a mighty scream of support and confidence, 
that suddenly became hoarse with pleading 
as the white-Jerseyed Engineer eluded one 
after another of the Goat tacklers. Straight 
through the black ranks he sped. Four times 
frantic Goat arms wrapped desperately 
about him only to be dragged and shaken 
free. The difference in weight was too much. 
The heavy, yet shifty, Dick Barth bowled 
over the light tacklers as if they had been 
willows. On and on he sped, each step 
adding force and momentum to the power 
of his own driving. Twenty yards, forty, 
sixty, eighty! And finally over, for a touch- 
down! 

Pandemonium broke loose. In three sec- 
onds the score had’ become 6 to o for the 
Engineers. Even though goal was missed, 
Goat ranks on the side-lines groaned. Was 
it all to be as easy as that? Quickly recov- 
ering, they set up a fresh and even increased 
din. 

Again the teams took position, and Bob 
Morton kicked off. This time, however, 
he intentionally sent the ball a bare fifteen 
yards. Parker, a heavy Engineer guard, 
was forced to take it. The ruse worked. 
In an instant, the ponderous enemy, unable 
to get his great weight into quick motion, 
was covered with swarming Goats. The 
ball was down! First and ten! 

The rivals lined up, and the ball snapped 
back to Worth, the r80-pound Engineer full. 
There it poised, juggled, and finally slipped 
away. And even as he fumbled, the un- 
trained Engineer line, by charging almost 
individually, opened up a half dozen holes 
to the Goats. Light, swift, eager black 
jerseys piled on the ball. The Goats had 
recovered. 

Then began the battle of a century! A 
feather-weight, spirited, fighting collection 
of eleven united Goats, trained and de- 
termined—against a heavy, clumsy, under- 
trained Engineer team who equaled their 
opponents in determination alone. Agile, 
flying feet eluded their heavier, slower ene- 
mies. Three yards at a time, down the 
field, but then to get caught near the side- 
lines or find an impenetrable wall tighten 
up before them. Engineers’ ball on downs, 
and then a bull-like rush to regain each lost 
white line, with a first down at almost every 
effort, till inevitably untrained fingers fum- 
bled, or unpracticed legs faltered in forma- 
tions they scarcely knew. Up the field and 
back, and up and back again and again. The 
battle of a century! 

At the beginning of the fourth quarter, 
with the score still 6 to o against them, the 
Goats found a break. Another desperate 
drive had taken them to within ten yards of 
a touchdown, only to have the Engineers 
tighten and hold, as they had done a dozen 
times before. Again the white team’s ball 
on downs. But this time the story of the 
first three-quarters brought a variation. 
Dick Barth stumbled and fell over one of 
his own men, whose clumsy interference 
proved to be his team’s undoing. The ball 
spun from Barth’s fingers. End over end it 
tumbled across the white lines into Bob 
Morton’s waiting arms. The Goat back 
found a clear field.. Deafening screams 
greeted his touchdown. And a moment 
later, when goal was kicked, the tumult 
rose almost to equal the concerted cheering 
of the entire Corps behind their own big 


Army team. 
Dick Barth called for time out. Grinning, 
he walked over to Bob Morton. “You 


Goats are doing pretty well,” he remarked, 
good-naturedly. ‘Don’t you think so?” 

“Fairly,” was Bob’s disinterested reply. 
“Why? Anything on your mind, Dick?” 

““Well, just a question that my curiosity 
demands an answer to.” He paused, watch- 
ing Bob’s eyebrows arch quizzically. “Re- 
call that lecture on Camouflage, old scout?” 

Bob nodded. 

“The object of camouflage,” continued 
Dick, slowly, “‘is to deceive rather than to 
conceal.” He began tugging at his white 
jersey. “This is an old dodge, but we think 
it’s good enough to interest you. You see, 
we now add the military to football. Here’s 
camouflage at its best!” 
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The white jersey was off, and in its stead 
was a shadowy green sweater on which was 
sewn a perfect imitation football. The 
illusion was astonishing. Even the seams 
and lacings were faultlessly reproduced; 
while the green background blended in- 
visibly with the trees and hills that sur- 
rounded the field. 

Dick nodded to his team-mates. In a 
moment more they, too, had changed to the 
same identical costume. Even at such close 
range, with no excitement of play, Bob was 
forced to admit that the effect was bafflingly 
realistic. 

“Yes, sir,” laughed Dick, as he continued, 
“‘where brawn falters, science pushes on 
to victory.” 

Bob looked at his chum with an odd 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘Glad you admit 
we’ve been superior at football, Dick.” He 
feigned a bored yawn. “You must realize 
we can’t be bothered by a little thing like 
this. We’re still going to be superior.” 

Swiftly he picked up the tan pig-skin 
whose image was so perfectly matched on 
the Engineer jerseys. Grasping the ball 
for a pass, he tossed it to the Goat bench 


_on the side-lines. 


The crowd was breathless. There was 
not a sound as a paper-wrapped oval object 
came bounding back to Bob’s arms. 

“Just to remind you,” Bob said, quietly, 
to Dick. ‘‘We Goats are the so-called home 
team. By agreement, game arrangements 
were, and still are, left to us. Very well, 
we choose now to play with this!” 

He tore away the paper cover, and before 
Dick Barth’s astonished eyes was a scarlet, 
bright red football, a football that nothing 
could conceal, nothing tone down its em- 
phatic, vivid glare. From a_ thousand 
throats rose a stifled cry of amazement. 
Goats and Engineers alike joined in the 
laughter that followed. Even Dick Barth 
laughed. 

“Camouflage,” Bob went on, ‘‘should de- 
ceive rather than conceal. Say, Dick, this 
ball surely looks pretty against that green 
and tan on your jerseys.” 

“The Goats,”’ answered Dick, still laugh- 
ing, ‘‘are not so dumb after all!” Slowly 
the smile faded from his lips. “But it 
doesn’t matter. The Engineer’s superior 
always. We’ll beat you, anyway!” 

But—they didn’t. When Bob Morton re- 
ported the next morning to Captain Green’s 
orderly room, the Goats had slept over- 
night on a joyous 7 to 6 triumph that had 
already become Academy history. 

Dick Barth, forced at last to acknowledge 
defeat, was in the hall as Bob carefully laid 
his cap on-the radiator. 

“What’s the trouble this time, old 
champ?” he asked. ‘Another delinquency?” 


“Dunno, Dick,” Bob answered. “The 
tac just sent a plebe up after me.” 
He knocked at the door. Just as he had 


reported some four weeks ago, so now, in 
identical fashion, he reported once more. 
Captain Green returned his salute without 
looking up. 

“Mister Morton,” ~he began, gruffly. 
“You have a report here: ‘Apparently 
asleep and inattentive in lecture on Camou- 
flage, about three p.m., twenty-eighth 
instant.’” 

Bob’s eyes widened with surprise. Why, 
that was done and over with. And cost 
him the only day of Christmas leave he’d 
lost, or could lose, now. 

“This report,” continued the Captain, 
‘has been removed at the request of Captain 
Harrison, who delivered the lecture and 
witnessed your game yesterday. Captain 
Harrison says he must have been mistaken, 
in view of the evident good the lecture did 

ou.” 
” Bob remained silent with difficulty. There 
was the faintest trace of a smile on Captain 
Green’s lips, and a sparkle in his eyes. 

“This will enable you to obtain your full 
leave this Christmas, Mister Morton. 
However, I hope you have learned a further 
lesson in lecture room conduct. It’s dan- 
gerous to conceal your wakeful attention 
from the instructor.” 

Captain Green paused again. 

“The purpose of Camouflage, Mister 
Morton, is to deceive rather than to conceal; 
but sometimes, deception, involuntary or 
not, is fatal.” 

He saluted. “A very good game yester- 
day. Every officer on the post is convinced 
the Army will beat the Navy to-morrow!” 

And, lest tradition be left in doubt, the 
Army did! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 


Chooses the All-American Skate 
NESTOR JOHNSON 


Without a single exception, without 
a minute’s hesitation, the six members 
of the All-American Hockey Team 
picked JOHNSONS as the All-Ameri- 
can Skates. 


No wonder. For JOHNSONS are 
truly “wings of steel.” They have made 
the game of hockey what it is today 

. “lightning on ice.” 


Years ago... in a little basement 
workshop... Nestor Johnson perfected 
the first pair of tubular steel skates 
ever made in the Unitea States or 
Canada. 


Almost overnight an old, old sport 
was made over. The old style flat steel 
or solid skates were thrown aside and 
replaced by JOHNSONS. Hockey and 
speed skating took on lightning-like 
speed. Ordinary ice skating became 
the favorite sport and a new source 
of pleasure for thousands. 


Today JOHNSONS are the finest 
skates you can buy.. . anywhere. 
Just examine a pair and you will 






JOHNSON 


STEEL 
TOE-CAP 


(Patent applied for) 


Protects the TOE from the BLOW 


Here is something entirely new . . . and if you play 
hockey you'll certainly appreciate it. Guarantees 
complete protection of your toes. Even hardest 
blows have no effect. Made of fine steel, one-piece 
construction. Light in weight, yet rigid and strong. 
Has bright nickel finish and adds dash to appear- 
ance of hockey outfit. Easily attached to any skate. 


Because JOHNSON Steel Toe-Caps do give such 
complete protection, it is possible to use light 
weight laced-to-the-toe shoes . . . assuring perfect 
fit and that “‘wing-footed” feeling.. Be the first boy 
in your neighborhood to have a pair. 











Alfred M. ““Freddy”’ Dion 
Clarkson Tech, right defense 


“JOHNSONS are the Sone skates I have ever 
used. Theshoesgive my feet perfect support and 
always keep my ankles ar and goes . Lhave 
such confidence in m: that I 
never need give théma thought hung a —_ 









John G. Jones 
Princeton, left defense 


“My JOHNSONS are my best friends. ‘Wings 
of Steel’ certainly describes them accurately. 

You can easily tell that the runners are made of 
the finest Vanadium steel by the way they take 
hold of the ice. And I have found that a stay 
sharp longer than other skates. JOHNSONS 
never fail a hockey player.”—John G. Jones. 















W.H. “Ding” Palmer 
Yale, left wing 

There is a ruling at Yale which prohibits en- 

dorsement of products. But it goes without 

saying that Ding Palmer knows that no other 

skates can take the place of JOHNSONS on 

the hockey rink. 












Donnie McFadyen 
Marquette, center 












“My game has improved greatly 
since I started to use JOHN. NSONS 
Goals come easier, skating is «onto 
and I feel more at home on the 
ice. There is something about the 
tunners . . . a lifelike feeling . 
that cannot be found in any other 
skate.”—D. M. McFad 


“Molly” Bott 
Dartmouth, goalie 


. any te certainly are topnotchers. They 
fit so fectly and have such wonderful bal- 
ya that they actually feel like part of your 
feet. I’d be lost without my anh s NS.” — 
fy Molly Bott. 







Bobby Giddens 

Harvard, right wing 
Harvard, too, prohibits undergraduates from 
publicly endorsing a product. However, 
it is known that Bobby Giddens regards 
JOHNSONS as the real All-American skates. 







quickly see why. The finest Vanadium 
Tool Steel runners, “Diamond Tested” 
to prove hardness... the mirror-like 
surface and keen edge ... the per- 
fect balance of the whole skate... 
the snug, trim shoes, carefully de- 
signed to support the foot and keep 
the ankle firm ...all these things 
combine to make JOHNSONS the 
favorite skates of America. 


Send for our catalog which shows 
the complete line of JOHNSONS 
and describes the famous “Diamond 
Test” that proves JOHNSONS best. 
Write today. 


JOHNSONS are made in Hockey 
and Racer styles for boys and girls, 
men and women. Hockeys for general 
skating; racers for speed skating. 
JUNIOR JOHNSONS for the younger 
children. Priced $7.00 to $25.00 
per pair. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
1900 N. Springfield Avenue ¥ Chicago 


























THE COLLEGIATE 
No. 744—Aluminum finish, with shoes, $10.00 
per pair 

No. 743— Nickel plated, with shoes, $11.00 per pair 
Here is one of the famous JOHNSONS— 
a great hard toe Hockey Outfit for boys 
and men. Has brown leather shoes with 
smoked leather trimmings. Carefully made 
to fit snugly and give proper support to 
foot and ankle: 


JOHNSONS 


There is only one JOHNSON skate... for the original and genuine, ask for and insist upon NESTOR JOHNSON 
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Remington Repeating 
Air Rifle Model 26 


PRICE *7°7° 


“Come 


and See It, 
Fellas!’’ 


AVE you seen the new Reming- 

ton Air Rifle? It looks so much 

like a regular Remington .22 Caliber 

Repeater that you can hardly tell the 
difference. 


Fifty shots, pump action, safety to 
keep it from going off accidentally, 
genuine, dark American walnut 
pistol-grip stock and fore-end—it’s a 


beauty. 


Your dealer has Remington Air 
Rifles, or he can easily get one for 
you. Better look it 
over today. Write us 
for a circular that 


tells all about it. nannthdidadtias 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


Air Rifle 
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Indian Dances 

Where may I obtain 
detailed information re- 
garding Indian 
dances? — Epwarp W. 

ZUEHLKE. 

Write to the Museum of the American 
Indian, Broadway at 155th Street, New York 
City. 

Starting a Troop 

Where may I obtain information on how to 

start a Scout Troop?—RaNpDoLPpH HEBERT, 


R. 
Write to National Headquarters, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Merit Badges on Farms 

Are there merit badge pamphlets on “Farm 
IIome and Its Planning” and “Farm Layout 
and Building Arrangement?”—Scovut Epb- 
WARD WEITZEL. 

Write to National Headquarters, 2 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C., for merit badge pamphlets 
on farm work. 


Plans for a Glider 
Where can I get plans for a monoplane 
glider? —JUNIOR SIGHTS. 
Write to the Ideal oy ang & Supply Co., 
Inc., 40814 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Indian Weapons 
Where can I get an illustrated book on 
American Indian Stone Implements and 
Weapons?—Scout DAN GRIFFITH. 
Write to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 


Lone Scout in Foreign Lands 

1. Can an American boy who lives in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, become a Lone Scout? 

2. Where would I get necessary details?— 
Scout Cart Moser, JR. 

1. Yes. 

2. Write to National Headquarters, 2 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Pure Drinking Water 
How can I tell pure drinking water when I 
see it?—Scout Mort. ELLERIN. 
You can’t; it can be determined only by 
chemical analysis. 


Tinder 
What is the best tinder for flint and steel and 
where can I get it?—Scout RoBERT ELLERS. 
Char by fire an old turkish towel or a 
piece of muslin. 


A Forest Ranger 
Where can I get information on how to 
become a forest ranger?p—Scout ELDEN 
SHARROCK. 
Write to the Forestry Department of 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 


By-Laws of Boy Scouts 
Where can I secure a copy of the By-Laws 
of the Boy Scouts of America?—PatRoL 
LEADER WALTER F. Gray. 
National Headquarters 2 Park Avenue, 
N. Y. C. 


Campjng Pamphlet 
Where can I get a Camping Merit Badge 
pamphlet?—Scout ApotpHus GLISSON. 
Suppy Dept., National Headquarters, 
2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Model Airplane 
Please give me some information on making 
a miniature airplane—Scout ATHERTON 
CLIFFORD. 
Write to the Ideal Aeroplane & Supply 
Co., Inc., 40844 West Broadway, New York 
City. 


The Sioux Language 
Where may I obtain a dictionary of Indian 
languages (especially Sioux)?—Scout WALTER 
THOMAS. ; 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 
C.; an old and rare bookshop might have it. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Back Issues of 
Boys’ LIFE 
1. Isthe August,1925, 
issue''of Boys’ LIFE 
in the Supply Dept.? 
2. Where can I get a translation of the 
Backfoot Indian language into English?— 
ORRAN CHESNEY. 
1. Write to the Circulation Dept. of 
Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
2. Write to the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, D. C. 


Book on Leather 
Where can I get a book on the different 
grades of leather? —Witt1aM F. PreRce. 
Write to the Radel Leather Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Blackfeet Language 
Where can I obtain a copy of the Blackfoot 
language?—Scout Mark HETTINGER. 
Write to the Smithsonian Institution, 
at Washington, D. C. 


A Lean-to 
Where can I obtain information on making a 
lean-to?—LEONARD OLSON. 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties, published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Covering a Canoe 

Where can information be obtained on how 
to cover a canoe and what materials to use?— 
Witttam S. KEster. 

“Boat Building and Boating,” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons; Chapt. 9, “Do 
It Yourself,” published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Leather for Moccasins 

Where can I get plans and the leather to 
make moccasins?—Scout GEORGE SIEz- 
MANN. 

How to make moccasins is described in 
Boys’ Lire, January, 1926. Leather may be 
obtained from Circulation Dept., 2 Park 
ate, te ¥. 4. 


Pamphlets 

Will you please tell me where I can obtain 
the seven pamphlets mentioned in your May 
articlee—Scout Victor BEcK. 

The pamphlets for you to collect are for 
sale at National Headquarters, 2 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. The Chinese pamphlets are mili- 
tary and not Scout pamphlets; they are un- 
obtainable. 


Log Cabin Plans 

Where can I get plans for a log cabin that 
will accommodate about forty boys? —HENRY 
H. SEABROOK, JR. 

“Shelters, Shacks and Shanties,” pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons tells how to 
build log cabins. The dimensions may be 
anything from ten by ten to forty by fifty 
feet. In the latter case, however, iron pins 
run through the logs are necessary to hold 
them in place, because of the shortness of 
the modern logs. 


Playing a Bugle 
Where can I get a book of instructions on how 
to play a bugle?—Scout CHARLES CowAN. 
Supply Dept., National Headquarters, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Numerals for the Shoulder 
Where can I get the numeral felt to wear on 
my left -sleevee—Scout JACK GARNDER. 
Apply to your local Scout Executive. 


Twine Hammock-making 
Where can I obtain information on twine 
hammock-making?—Witu1am E. CUTLER. 
Chapter 14, American Girl’s Handy Book, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons.: 


s Flint for Fire 
Where can I get flint for fire lighting?~ 
Scout SETH-ROSEBROOK. 
Bannerman’s, 501 Broadway, New York. 
Pieces may often be found in gravel heaps. 





require more 


1. 
2. 
3. Questions which 
4. 
5. 





Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One qi only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be i 

Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


On top of the world... 


‘at play with FLEXIBLE FLYER 





\e 
mes 
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Flexible Flyer is a great help to 
the Byrd Expedition in its work 
amid perpetual snow and ice. 


1929 
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FLEXIBLE FLYER for Christmas ! Wouldn’t that be 
bully? Of course it’s the one gift you want above all 
others. Drop a hint to Dad! 


What a thrill to own the same kind of sled that Commander 
Byrd is using on his trip to the South Pole. Most of the 
men in his Expedition played with Flexible Flyer when 
they were boys. They know how sturdy it is, so they took 
a half dozen Flexible Flyers with them to help carry supplies 
over trackless snow and ice. 

Flexible Flyer will be your pride—now and for years to 
come. It holds the record for speed, long distance and long 
service in every snow-clad part of America. It is strongly 
constructed . . . of selected seasoned second-growth ash, 
with scientific concave runners of finest steel. 

Don’t miss the fun of healthy outdoor life with a Flexible 
Flyer—the sled that’s used for play and work on top of 
the world and at the bottom. 

The new Flexible Flyer “Special” is abeauty. Painted 
brilliant red with black trimmings and greenrunners. Take 
Mother and Dad to see it at the dealer’s! 

There is no substitute for the Flexible Flyer. Look for 
the eagle trademark and insist on the genuine. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Ine., Dept. 37 Philadelphia 


At the bottom of the world— 


at work with FLEXIBLE FLYER 












le Flyer 


OR GIRL! 
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Conn Official 
Scout Bugle 


Easy-playing, Clear 





Christmas” 


fe Christmas that brings you your new Conn 
will be a Christmas you'll remember joyfully 
all the rest of your life. From the minute you take 
it out of its classy, velvet-lined case and put the 
mouthpiece to your lips—a new joy in life will be 
yours. Fun... popularity... chances to join a band 
or orchestra. Opportunities for travel and extra 
y boys play their way through 
college. Point out these facts to mother and dad. 
Tell them which instrument you'd like to play. 


money-making. 


Easy to Play 


Saxophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any band instru- 
ment you choose. Conn makes them all. And Conns are 
easiest of all to play. Easiest to blow, easiest to fi 
and easiest to play in perfect tune. More than 
years’ experience and exclusive patented processes of 
manufacture contribute to Conn superiority. Endorsed 
by Sousa and the world’s leading artists. Especially rec- 
ommended for beginners to insure quick progress. You 
can play tunes the first week and be ready for band or 


orchestra in 60 to 90 days. 


FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments 
Any Conn instrument sent for free trial. Partial payment 
plan makes purchase easy. Send coupon now for hand- 
booklet showing instruments in color. Packed full 
of interesting facts. Everything you want to know about 


some 


your favorite instrument. Write today. 
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The Readers’ Page 


The Tale of a Mouse 
By Russell Aitken 

Now this is the tale of Pa and Ma—and 

of Winky, Blinky, and Nod. In short, 
this is the tale of a white mouse and family, 
and of their intimate home life. When a 
generous friend donated me the family, be- 
cause Pa Mouse had nibbled at his dainty 
daughter’s finger, I had not had any practical 
experience in caring for this genus of Rodents 
Albino-ensis—or what have you? That was 
then. But now—oh my! 

When the family was turned over to me, 
Pa Mouse was the liveliest member, and Ma 
was the most gentle. As for Winky, Blinky, 
and Nod, they were but tiny pink infants 


he was, sound asleep. Winky and Blinky 
were farther back in the stack, and led me a 
merry chase, from screen to screen, and ‘to 
the four corners of the room. Recapture was 
eventually accomplished. 

Mama welcomed the miscreants with 
motherly squeaks of affection or reproval, as 
the case might be. The youngsters still 
longed for more exercise, though, so I 
equipped the cage with ladders and tight 
ropes. Winky and Blinky soon became 
adept at walking the slack wires, but Nod 
thought sleeping a less hazardous form of 
exercise. 

One day, while burning a basket of paper 
outside, I came across a box that a roll of 
film had occupied. As I was about to toss 





snuggled up in the bottom of the nest; they 
just didn’t count. The , 

nest was built of ex- 
celsior, cotton batting, 
paper, and whatnot, 
inside of a cardboard 
box. The first night that 
I had the happy family 
Pa Mouse chewed a hole 
through the bottom of 
the box. This necessi- 
tated a new nest-box, so 
one of Mr. Woolworth’s 
tiny cedar-chests was 
substituted. 

It did not take long 
for Les Enfants to growa 
fur coat, but was quite a 
while before they opened 
their optics Mean- 
while Pa Mouse made 
himself as disagreeable 
as possible. He didn’t 
like confinement in a 
cage, and he didn’t care who knew it. He’d 
sit in a dark corner all day and sulk and sulk 
and sulk. At night he expressed his feelings by 
chewing and chawing at nest-box, cage, and 
wire netting. Finally perseverance paid and 
he literally flew the coop one night. Mama, 
however, grew more gentle every day, and 
would take birdseed, a mouse delicacy, from 
my fingers, and would sit in my hand to 
eat it. Very dainty was Ma Mouse, but 
sadly handicapped with the three careless 
young furrymice. 

As the youngsters grew up they became 
more and more lively, till at last they out- 
grew the confines of their cedar-chest home. 
A new bungalow was necessary. What to 
do! An old Dutch shoe from Holland— 
Holland, Michigan—solved the problem. The 
family received this with joyous shouts, or 
the closest to a joyous shout that mouse 
language will permit, and promptly took 
possession with vim, vigor, and flying feet. 

Now the cage of the furrymice was in my 
den—a large studiolike room above a three- 
car garage. As a usual thing, the cage was 
placed on a low table. It was from this table 
that Pa Mouse had to jump in his leap to 
freedom. All the time that the youngsters 
were growing into mousehood Pa Mouse was 
roaming about my den unmolested. From 
clothes closet to clothes closet he would 
roam at night, finding much freedom but 
darned little to eat. By smoothing a coat of 
flour around the cage, I managed to get Pa 
to leave a record of his visit to his family 
circle. Each night, I found, he would climb 
up the table and hold conversation with his 
jailed fellow-mice, and into the younger 
members he instigated a spirit of revolt. One 
night the top of the cage was poorly fastened. 
Next morning the younger set was conspicu- 
ous by its absense. Only Ma Mouse greeted 
me. She, too, could have left, but evidently 
had decided to stay where a free meal was 
always at hand. 

Arriving home from school next day, I 
started a hunt for the missing members of 
the happy home. A tell-tail of a mouse 
hanging out from a pile of stacked-up screens 
in the corner settled the fate of Nod. There 





Scout Luther Bupp and his chain 


Mouse stuck his head 
out of the end! He 
gave a scared look 
around him, jumped to 
the ground, and headed 
for the great open spaces 
where men are men and 
mice chase cats. This 
was the departure of Pa. 
Nevermore did I see 
him, for anyway, three 
days. Then he turned up 
—in the house! I don’t 
know how he got inside, 
but there he was one 
day, snickering at me 
from under a radiator. 
He had no trouble at all 
eluding me and still 
roams at large. 

Ma Mouse began long- 
ing for freedom soon 
after this, so one day I took the family out- 
side to the deserted burrows of a meadow 
mouse and gave them their freedom. Winky 
and Blinky responded with alacrity and dived 
down into the burrow. Nod shuffled along 
more like he was walking in his sleep. Ma 
Mouse didn’t leave immediately. She would 
walk a little way, then turn around and look 
at me to see if I really meant it. Finally she, 
too, went down the burrow. 

I was glad that I had let them go. Poor 
things, they liked the out of doors, far away 
from man. Perhaps some day Pa Mouse 
would join them and they would live happily 
ever after. And I was right. The darned 
things are all over the house. 


=N it on the bonfire, Pa 











How Are Your Scoutrooms? 
By Joseph C. Deluhery 
TOCKADES, Indian fighting, rolling 
prairies, adventure, and romance brought 
right into your own troop. With a little 
inspiration, plus a lot of imagination and 
perspiration, the telling of stories beside a 
fire of glowing embers, sinister shadows in 
the night, bows and arrows ready for use, and 
all the rest that is so deartoa real Scout, ismade 
not only a possibility but quite a probability. 

Our troop has two rooms, and, when once 
we determined to improve them, the idea of 
stockading them seemed to be the only 
correct method. The ceilings were painted a 
sky-blue and the walls up to about seven 
feet were done in a tan undercoating. The 
logs were outlined and painted in with 
artists’ oil colors. All our work was of pro- 
fessional grade, having several real artists 
connected with the troop. 

With the ceilings and logs finished, the 
trees were next tackled and painted on the 
blue part above the stockade. 

Skins were painted on the walls, on which 
in turn, were painted the required merit 
badges. . Bookcases and museums were made 
from slabbing procured from a local mill. 
The boys found some carpets which made 
thinks look more comfortable. Guns, bows, 


spears, helmets, feathers, and what have 
you? started pouring into the troop. 
(Concluded on page 80) 
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Tales of Scouting 
or Boy 
Scouts 





HESE books are 

the perfect Christ- 
mas gifts for every Boy 
Scout, or any boy who 
reads this magazine. 
They have been edited 
by Franklin K. 
Mathiews,Chief Scout 
Librarian, and he 
knows how to appeal 
to a boy’s heart. 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK (1929) 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Boys throughout the land look to Indians and the Old West for some of the finest and 
most exciting reading ever written. So it is these two subjects, presented in stirring 
adventure tales, interesting articles and laugh-provoking umorous narrative, that are 
featured in the big book this year. H. D. Roberts, Reginald Wright Kauffman, Dan 
Beard, Irving Crump and Chief Standing Bear are some of the authors who contribute to 
this first-rate reading treat. Well illustrated. $2.50. 





THE BOY SCOUTS OWN 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
OF STORIES 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Stories about Boy Scouts, school stories 
and stories of the sea are here combined 
with exciting wild west stories to make a 
notable collection. Best of all, Mr. 
Mathiews has included a liberal number 
of laugh-provoking humorous tales. II- 
lustrated. $2.50. 





THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
OF CAMP FIRE STORIES 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Spirited tales of adventure, pluck and 
fun here make a collection right to the 
boys’ own order. They represent the 
best work of nationally known writers, 
such as Henry Van Dyke, Jack London, 
Zane Grey, Rex Beach, Ralph Connor, 
Stewart Edward White and Irvin S. 
Cobb. Frontispiece. $2.50. 


For Sale at your Bookstore 





BOOK 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Here is a rich store of articles and stories, 
all centering about various matters of 
scouting interest. All kinds of out-door 
activities—swimming, camping, cooking, hik- 
ing, fishing, fire-building, first aid and many 
more—are taken up in a fashion both expert 
and entertaining. Joseph A. Altsheler, Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess, Francis Rolt Wheeler, Dan 
Beard and Warren H. Miller are a few of the 
authors, Illustrated. $1.75. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Yoursel 


With a small workshop of your own and a set of Stanley 
Tools you can make hundreds of things. Boats, airplanes, 
bookcases—they’re all easy to make with good tools. 


You know how good Stanley Tools are. You’ve prob- 
ably used them at school. Almost every manual train- 
ing shop has a lot of Stanley Tools. 


Why not a Stanley Tool Chest for Christmas? 


They are sturdy oak chests with a place for every 
tool. There are more than ten different sets to pick 
from. Lots of fellows start with a small chest and add 
more tools as they need them. 


There are also twenty-five different 
Stanley Plans which show how to 
make twenty-five useful articles. 
The Stanley book “How to Work 
with Tools and Wood” is a very 
practical guide for tool users. 


Ask your hardware dealer for a 
Stanley Tool Chest Catalog No. 
$35r, also a list of Stanley Plans 
and Books, or write to us for them. 





THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY TOOL CHESTS 


STANLEY 
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POWER i, 
The New Empire Magnetic Engine 


That’s because electricity 
—from any standard light 
socket —drives the piston 
back and forth instead of 
steam. Otherwise, the 
principles of cylinder, 
connecting rod, throttle, 
governor and fly wheel ac- 
tion are exactly the same 
as a steam engine, 

All bearings are of nickel 
steel. bas — running 
parts and steel connections through u 
are accurately machined shat arpening tent stakes, 
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it or not, you’ve got to go on living with a 
knowledge of these facts. As far as J am 
concerned, I can say to you my conscience 
is dear. Whether this game is won or lost, 
I will feel that I have acted in accordance 
with my best judgment and to the best of 
my ability.” The Coach’s voice became 
more biting. “Thanks, however, to the 
situation which has arisen, you fellows 
must expect to take the field amid a tumult 
of dissension before a crowd that will be 
quick to find fault, to pick flaws if things 
don’t break right. How you react to such 
an attitude will tell me what is really in 
your hearts, for I will be on trial out there 
to-day in every move you make. And if 
you play me false you’re mot injuring me— 
my hide is tough—but you are injuring 
yourselves and the college you represent. 
That’s all!” 

“And that’s plenty!” mumbled a team 
member under his breath. “Boy, I doubt if 
any team ever got the classic going over the 
coals we just got! But darned if I don’t 
believe we deserved it!” 


GREAT NORTHERN’S eleven took the 

field first and, before cheers had com- 
pletely died away, the Bowen stands came 
to their feet with a booming roar to greet 
their Red and Black clad warriors. The 
Bowen cheers were accompanied by searching 
glances on the part of every supporter as 
each sought to determine the identity of 
players in the starting line-up. A groan. ol 
protest belched forth when it was seen that 
Pete Bauer was not on the field. 

“Coach is playing his nephew again!” 
cried an alumnus. “This is an outrage! 
From what I’ve heard this Vic Wanderman’s 
been a wash-out!” 

Tight-lipped, painfully conscious that the 
stands were buzzing with remarks about him, 
most of them uncomplimentary, Vic Wander- 
man dug his toes in the dirt and charged 
with the line as his team swept down the 
field in practice. He must make good to- 
day regardless of what others thought about 
him! A good showing by him would provide 
a stinging rebuke to critics and accusers. 
If his uncle, as Coach, was to be on trial 
through this game; he, as the Coach’s choice 
for left tackle, was left with the burden of 
proof. It lay within his power, by the 
character of his performance, to testify either 
for or against Pop Johnson. The thousands 
of spectators, packing the stands, would be 
sitting as the jury. And most of the jury 
was already prejudiced against him! Yet it 
was this jury which he must win over, for 
he was doomed to stand or fall by the verdict 
the stands would render! 

“T’ve got to do it!” Vic kept repeating to 
himself. “I’ve got to!” 

The sudden blaring “Ta, ra, ra, ra!” of a 
horn sounded out, and Vic’s lips twitched 
with a smile. 

“That crazy Pie!” he muttered. “And 
his sliding trombone!” But the squawking 
notes carried a wave of encouragement. 
There was one fellow, at least, in that huge 
crowd, who was pulling for him. And Pie 
had taken the only possible way of letting 
his room-mate know about it. 

The Great Northern eleven, from end to 
end, presented a heavier team than Bowen. 
Most of its ground-gaining had been realized 
through rushing the ball. Pre-game dope 
called’ for Bowen’s combating Great North- 
ern with an open style of attack, while the 
visitors were expected to concentrate upon 
line-smashing tactics. Each team had lost 
but one game during the season, though 
Great Northern’s record of wins was the 
more impressive. This, coupled with 
Bowen’s unsteady play the last half of her 
schedule, had established Great Northern as 
the likely victor. 

Great Northern won the toss and chose to 
kick-off, while Bowen took the south end of 
the field. On the Bowen bench substitutes 
Pete Bauer and Chic Hutchins sat side by 
side, glumly watching the two teams line 
up for the start of play. All about them 
tense excitement reigned. The charges of 
favoritism, now widely heralded, had height- 
ened interest. This was apt to be a game 
of many sensations. 

“Bet your Dad’s biting nails!” remarked 
Chic. 
“Yeah!” rejoined Pete. “If he’d been 
able to get to Prexy, I’d been out there. 








If this isn’t a rotten deal! And that speech 
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Coach pulled! Some of the guys fell for it, 
too!” 

Lining up on their forty-yard line, Great 
Northern’s team, bristling for action, 
awaited their fullback’s upending of the ball, 
preparatory to kicking off. This done, full- 
back Joe Gates stepped back a few paces 
and signalled to the referee, who looked to 
Captain Stretch Wilkins of Bowen for a like 
signal of readiness. Stretch raised his arm. 
The referee’s whistle screeched, and with its 
screeching every spectator in the stands 
came to his feet, the effect having the 
appearance of a human tidal wave. 


AS FULLBACK, Gates started toward 

the ball, a wall of ten huskies, taking 
care to keep just behind him, followed after. 
“Tigers, these men of Great Northern were 
called, and they were going into the game 
now, primed for a fight. 

A piercing shriek rose as the kicker’s up- 
swinging toe, in some unaccountable manner, 
missed direct contact with the ball and spun 
the pigskin to the left side the field in a low, 
twisting loop where a startled Bowen man 
reached out arms to receive it. The ball 
carried not more than thirty yards, but was 
due to strike in fair territory. A hasty 
Bowen interference started to form to meet 
dashing Blue and White clad figures who were 
coming down after the ball fast. 

The shriek deepened into a great groan 
of anguish as the Bowen receiver, over- 
anxious, was seen to fumble the ball. He 
dove frantically to recover it, but missed, 
and a Great Northern man, leaping over his 
prostrate form, fell on the bounding oval. 

“Tt’s Great Northern’s ball!’ moaned 
the Bowen stands, and the Great Northern 
crowd went mad with joy. 

“Who fumbled that ball?” demanded an 
irate Bowen alumnus. 

“Vic Wanderman—who d’you suppose?” 
yelled someone, bitterly. “The coach’s 
nephew!” 

At this a big-chested man shook both 
fists in the unfortunate player’s direction. 
“Take him out!” he boomed. 

“Know who that is?” nudged a nearby 
fan. “That’s Pete Bauer’s dad!” 

The two teams lined up on Bowen’s 
twenty-eight-yard line with a grim-jawed, 
flush-faced youth at Bowen’s left tackle, 
straining forward to meet the first play. 
His anxiety was such that he lunged against 
his opponent before Great Northern put 
the ball in play and the roar of “Take him 
out!” was renewed as the referee paced off 
five yards to place the pigskin on Bowen’s 
twenty-three-yard line, having awarded 
Great Northern a five-yard penalty on Vic 
Wanderman’s offside. 

“What a break in the game!” raved a 
Great Northern fan. “Say, we'll have a 
touchdown in no time!” 

On the Bowen bench, Coach Johnson 
slouched forward, staring at the ground. His 
shoulders sagged. He did not lift his eyes to 
again look at the field, his ears telling him 
too plainly how savagely a joy-crazed Great 
Northern team was taking advantage of 
the first minute opportunity afforded it. 
Using straight-line plays, two of which went 
pounding through a sobbing left tackle’s 
position, Great Northern took the ball 
across Bowen’s goal line and then added the 
extra point by place kick to take a seven- 
point lead with the game but four minutes 
old. 

“Poor Vic,” thought Coach Johnson. 
“Tt’s useless to keep him in there. That 
break’s finished him, and it’s also finished 
me.” The Coach turned to look down the 
line of eager substitutes. “All right, Pete,” 
he directed. ‘Report to the referee. You're 
taking Vic’s place!” 

The substitute linesman leaped to his feet, 
an undisguised look of triumph on his face. 

“Everything your way, old boy!” .called 
Chic, im an undertone. “That’s what hap- 
pens when folks try to put things over. You 
get all the luck!” 

Pete waved a hand at his sympathizer 
and dashed out onto the field. He notified 
the referee, and the official stepped over, 
tapping Bowen’s left tackle on the shoulder. 

“No, no!” cried Vic, appealingly. “Not 
me! Let me stay in! I——!” 

“Sidelines!” ordered the referee. ‘Make 
it snappy! Don’t hold up the game!” 

Captain Stretch Wilkins came running 
up, placing a persuasive hand on Vic’s arm. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


elect your 


ae “The JErrEnson1aNn”—a narrow gauge 

train with reversing locomotive. One of 30 

American Flyers, narrow and wide gauge. 
The new 1930 American Flyer Trains embody such 
unrivaled beauty, power, speed, infinite detail, 
reality and mechanical superiority, that you will 
surely want to see them in this unusual train book. 


A railroading textbook 


The book is really a textbook on miniature rail- 
roading. In it you find page after page of won- 
derful passenger and freight trains, 
wide and narrow gauge. Such trains as 
the President’s Special, Old Ironsides, 
the Blue Bird, and dozens of others. 
Also Electric Locomotives, Cars, Track 
Equipment, Transformers, Automatic 
Signals, Tunnels, Bridges, Stations, etc. 

With the book, you can leisurely and 
wisely select each item. There are color- 
ful illustrations, with detailed descrip- 
tions and prices. Most complete catalog 


‘ashing of high grade toys ever issued. 


Choice of 7 million boys 


Many boys choose American Flyers because they 
are real trains—exact miniatures of the famous 
crack trains of the country. Other boys, 
because these advanced trains offer the very 
latest in fun-making, interest-compelling, 
and educational features. Still others, be- 
cause skillful engineering, careful workman- 





The President’s Special 
America’s finest 
miniature train 

is the “crack”’ train of the American Flyer Line. 

Carefully and skillfully fashioned by master 

craftsmen, it embodies an array of fun-making 

features, a richness of color scheme, a wealth of 

solid brass and nickel trim, beyond mere words 

to describe. It occupies a place above and apart 
from all other trains. 
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Send the coupon for this 


GREAT 


39 


Christmas train 


AMERICAN FLYER 


TRAIN BOOK 


FREE 


Its 48 colorful pages are literally 
a gold mine of Christmas train ideas 


and suggestions. 


Electrically Lighted 
Automatic Semaphore 








Get this Sand Car FREE 


One Day Only 
Saturday, December 7th 
is American Flyer Day 
at your dealer’s! — 4 


Every purchaser, on Saturday, December 7th, of: 


1—An American FlyerNar- 2—An American Flyer 
row Gauge Train or Equip- Wide Gauge Train or Equip- 
ment amounting to $10 or ment amounting to $25 or 
more, is entitled to No. 1116 more, is entitled to No. 4017 
Sand Car—FREE. Sand Car—FREE. 


Mail your dealer's sales slip, showing these purchases, to us, not 
later than Tuesday, December 10th. We will send the Sand Car 
direct to you, FR ‘E, POSTPAID. 


Remember the date! Don’t miss this offer! 











ship and reliable motors and transformers assure 
utmost operating dependability and long life. 


Investigate these features 


Owners of American Flyer Trains are especially 
proud of such features as: Automatic Ringing Bell 
on Locomotive, High Speed Three-Point Suspen- 
sion Trucks, Automatic Signals, Electrically Re- 
mote-Controlled Track Switches, Automatic Mail 
Bag Catcher, Triple-Action Remote Control and 
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American Flyer 
Speed Controiling 
Transformer 


Automatic Track Reverse Locomotives, Individ- 
ual Car Lighting, Automatic Couplings, Brass 
Trimmings, Vivid Enamel Colorings, Tunnels, 
Bridges, etc. By all means investigate P 

these and other American Flyer features!_ 


‘‘Greatest of train books”’ 


. is the way thousands of pleased 
boys write, who have examined the 
American Flyer Book. They also write: 

“The book made me an expert” 

“Tt helped me select wisely” 

“Truly a train buyer’s guide” 

“Filled with fun-making ideas” 

“T’m keeping it for reference” 
The book gives you the facts you need to buy 
safely. It guides you right. No disappointments! 


FREE— Mail coupon 


The American Flyer Train Book is far too elabo- 
rate and costly to send to the merely curious. How- 
ever, it is gladly mailed, free and postpaid, to those 
who are earnestly interested 
in miniaturetrains. Ask your 
dealer. Or mail the cou- 
alg 7 American 

yer Mfg. Co., 2217 
South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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| AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. ; 
2217 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Iil. l 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, the Ameri- | 
can Flyer 48-page, full-color train book. : 
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Ted Smart’s Message To You 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 
everybody 


Browning King sends along the same happy 
Holiday Greetings to all Beta Kappa Beta members 
and also to those who want to become members. 


You chaps who are Beta Kappa Betas know that 
the fraternity has the best bunch of boys there 
are in the country. And those who are not mem- 
bers ought to join right now. It costs nothing 
for dues or initiation and you'll certainly enjoy the 
prizes you can win. Footballs, baseballs, watches, 
knives, fountain pens and a whole lot more. Why 
don’t you stop in at the Browning King store near- 
est you? If there isn’t one in your town, write 
to headquarters, Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. After joining, you’ll find that 
Christmas comes more than once a year to Beta 
Kappa Beta members! So long, boys, see you 
next year. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 


ARB N,N Mick, , So. Main St. » MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
+ Pulton St. at NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at _ St. 
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“Tough, old man!” he said, genuinely. 
“We're not holding it against you. We're 
going out and win this!” 


But Coach Johnson’s nephew could not 

be consoled. It seemed as though fate 
had decreed that he be given no real chance 
to prove his worth. Here he was, going out 
of the game when it had scarcely commenced, 
humiliated, beaten, disgraced. 

“That’s as it should b be,” declared the 
big-chested man, with a self- satisfied air. 
“Tf my son’d been in there from the first, 
that wouldn’t have happened. I guess that 
drives the final nail in Coach Johnson’s 
coffin! That’s what favoritism does, gentle- 
men! And yet they claimed I was prejudiced 
because my son was also on the team!” 

The ravings of Peter Bauer, Senior, were 
cut short by the resumption of play. 

On arriving at the Bowen bench, a thor- 
oughly disconsolate figure seized the blanket 
thrown him and dropped to the ground, bury- 
ing himself in it where he lay a huddled, 
convulsing heap. Coach Johnson, eyes once 
more intent on the game, gave no sign that 
he saw 

Bowen again chose to receive the kick-off 
and, this time, ran the ball back to her 
thirty-two-yard line where it was put in 
play. Quarterback Shorty McNabb here 
took charge of things and staged a running 
which carried the pigskin well into Great 
Northern territory before Bowen was forced 
to relinquish it. 

“Bowen’s fighting!” dubious alumni were 
forced to admit. ‘The team’s got power! 
All it needed was to be rid of its weak link!” 

And as the game grew into the final 
minutes of the first half with both elevens 
hammering fiercely but ineffectively. against 
one another, the Bowen supporters found 
themselves regretting more and more the 
one break which had given Great Northern 
the lead. 

‘A marvelous battle!”’ exclaimed a rooter. 
“Notice how Pete bolsters up that line? I 
guess that ought to settle the argument for 
all time!’ 

The first half ended with the teams in 
midfield and the scoreboard reading: 


GREAT NORTHERN 7 
BOWEN COLLEGE o 


“Those seven points begin to look pretty 
big, commented a Bowen supporter. “Be 
criminal if we’d lose on account of ’em!” 

Coach Johnson was hooted as he left the 
field with his players for the intermission 
between halves. Bowen’s left tackle, making 
a hood of his blanket to shield his face, kept 
close at the Coach’s heels and himself came 
in for a few catcalls. 

Over in the section occupied by the Bowen 
College band, a glum-faced trombonist pre- 
pared to take the field with his fellow 
musicians. 

“T don’t feel like playing,” he choked. 
“To think of Vic! I'll always claim it was a 
fluke. Wouldn’t happen that way again in 
a million years but, of course, it had to 
happen to him!” 

And then Pie, bandsman that he was, 
placed the trombone to his lips and drew 
a faltering breath. The signal had been 
given to get ready for the first number. 


COACH JOHNSON said nothing to his 
team' between halves. He felt that 
there was nothing he could say. The eleven 
men, with one exception, had given good 
accounts of themselves and the substitute 
left tackle had acquitted himself well. There 
was every reason to believe that the team 
would continue its determined effort to 
stage a comeback. To those who might 
like to prove to the world at large that their 
play had been affected by Coach Johnson s 
insistence on Vic Wanderman at left tackle, 
there was now presented the golden oppor- 
tunity. And the fact that the Coach sent 
Pete Bauer back into the game indicated 
to the team as well as the crowd that he 
had, at last, capitulated. 

“About time!” snorted a big-chested man 
in [the Bowen stands. “But even now he 
may have locked the garage after the Ford 
has gone!” 

The third quarter of the Bowen-Great 
Northern battle will probably go down in 
history as the hardest ever fought between 
the two elevens. Four times. by the 
bitterest kind of battering, Bowen reached 
her enemy’s twenty-yard line, and four 
times Great Northern braced, i the 
ball over on downs. Despairing y of 
being able to gain much ground through a 
defense which became well-nigh impregnable 


whenever the goal line was threatened, _ 
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quarterback Shorty McNabb resolved that 
the next time Bowen secured the ball within 
booting distance of Great Northern’s goal, 
he would order Doc Sawyer to attempt a 
place kick over the bar. A Great Northern 
fumble on her thirty-five-yard line, recovered 
by an alert Pete Bauer, gave Bowen this 
chance with the third quarter almost gone! 

“Yea, Pete!” roared the Bowen stands. 

“Good boy!” breathed Bowen’s regular 
left tackle, now compcsed enough to watch 
the play and hoping against hope that the 
heroic game his team-mates were putting 
up would somehow atone for his terrible 
blunder. He cared not what others might 
say or think of him or whose praise the 
crowd would sing. His only concern was 
for Bowen and victory! 

Using an end run to place the ball in better 
position, Shorty called for place-kick forma- 
tion. 

“Look out for a trick play!” warned the 
Great Northern backfield. “A forward 
pass!” 

But Bowen surprised by actually kicking. 
Shorty himself caught the ball and quickly 
upended it as Doc Sawyer ran forward and 

kicked with Blue and White forms lunging 
madly at him in a desperate effort to block 
the pigskin. 

“Tt’s over!’ shrieked the stands, and 
bedlam broke loose, hats, colors, canes and 
programs sailing out onto the field. 

Bowen team-mates hugged the grinning 
fullback as the scorekeeper placed a big 
number “3” on the scoreboard against 
Great Northern’s “7.” 

“Go get ’em, Bowen!” cried the: home 
hopes, much enlivened. 

“That puts us back in the ball — 
declared Peter Bauer, Senior. “And d 
you notice my boy? It was his recovery : 
that fumble——” 

As the teams entered the last quarter it 
became apparent that Great Northern’s 
superior weight and_line-crushing ability 
was beginning to tell. At a time when 
quarterback Shorty McNabb was striving 
to whip his men into putting forth the 
greatest effort of all, they were least able to 
respond. Some of them were dragging them- 
selves wearily back into position. Several 
limped, painfully, among them left tackle 
Peter Bauer. 

“Didn’t you see?” pointed out a spectator. 
“He was hurt when “ fell on that fumbled 
ball!” 

Bowen kicked off and Doc Sawyer booted 
the ball over Great Northern's goal line. 
Rather than risk carrying it out, Great 
Northern grounded it for a touchback and 
the pigskin was placed in play on their 
twenty-yard line. 

“Force em to punt, guys!” begged 
Shorty of the Bowen line. “Get that ball 
back and we’ll show ’em something!” 

But stopping Great Northern now was 
about as hopeless as trying to stop a steam 
roller. Held in leash all afternoon but for a 
touchdown scored on a fortunate early 
break, the visitors were out to prove their 
supremacy. With a battering attack on the 
worn and weakening Bowen line, Great 
Northern unloosed a punishing drive with 
their fullback, Joe Gates, making a human 
catapult of himself. At midfield the Bowen 
team, bitterly resisting each yard of the way, 
became sorely conscious of the task it faced. 
With Shorty’s exhortations to “hold that 
line” ringing in their ears, they had flung 
themselves against their heavier opponents 
and strained tired muscles to the utmost— 
yet the Great Northern backfield kept 
pounding through. Jim Tenney, Bowen 
left end, went strumbling dazedly to the 
sidelines, babbling at being taken out, while 
Chic Hutchins, overjoyed at his chance, went 
—s in to take his position next to 

ete. 

“Here I am, big boy!” he announced. 
“You're going great to-day!’ 

“No, Im not!” sobbed Pete, gasping for 
breath and nursing a lame shoulder. ‘“I—I 
can’t stop em, Chic. They’re going through 
me!” 

As if divining what Pete. had said, the 
Great Northern quarterback turned to his 
backfield, directing in a husky voice: “The 
left side their line’s all shot. We'll keep 
hitting at it, gang!” 

And how the backfield did HIT! Low. 
crashing thunderbolts of human bone and 
muscle, the impact of bodies being plainly 
heard in the furthermost reaches of the 
stands. After each play Bowen’s left guard 
and left tackle, bearing the brunt of the 
terrific attack, lay prostrate on the ground. 
Great Northern’s bombardment was ripping 
the heart out of a courageous Bowen team, 
fighting to redeem itself. A slow but sure 
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parade of first downs was pushing Bowen 
back to her own goal line. 

“We'd have a chance if we could only 
hold them!” moaned a Bowen supporter. 
“And, think of it, we’d have been ahead, 
3 to o, if it hadn’t been for Vic’s——” 

Bowen’s left tackle, seated on the bench, 
heard this and winced. He had been watch- 
ing, a gnawing lump in his throat, as his 
team had been forced to yield, yard by yard. 

“Tt won’t be long now!” sang a Great 
Northern rooter, jubilantly. 

And then time was called as Pete Bauer 
failed to rise after a play. 

“He’s ‘out’ on his face,” said someone. 

Substitute Chic Hutchins knelt and 
placed one of Pete’s arms around his neck, 
dragging the exhausted player to his feet. 
Fellow team-mates looked appealingly to 
the sidelines. Coach Johnson glanced at his 
remaining substitutes and arrived at a 
quick decision. 

“Vic!” he called, grimly. 

Bowen’s left tackle jumped as though 
shot. 

““Pete’s done for. He gave everything he 
had, and he couldn’t hold ’em. Go in there 
and show ’em why I picked you over him!” 

Vic, recoiling from the shock, tore the 
blanket from him and jumped up and down, 
stretching his legs, as Pete was half-carried 
to the bench. The substitute linesman rolled 
his eyes up at Vic as he staggered past and 
gasped his amazement. 

“What! You going infor me? Aw, nix, 
Coach! That guy’s lost the game already!” 

But Coach Johnson, slapping Vic on the 
back, sent him bounding out on the field. 
\ great murmuring rumble of protest burst 
forth as the crowd saw who was going in 
and a big chested man raved most of all. 

“That fellow never could play football!” 
he ranted. ‘Like a slap in the team’s face 
to send him in again after the fight the boys 
have made to make up for his fumble!” 

Great Northern was on Bowen’s seventeen- 
yard line, second down with seven to go and 
five minutes left to play. 

“Come on, fellows!” beseeched their 
quarterback. ‘A touchdown will clinch the 
game!” ‘Then, noting Vic reporting to the 
referee, he exclaimed, gleefully: ‘Well, well! 
Here comes Coach’s nephew back again. Oh, 
boy, do we love our relations?” 

And immediately the game was resumed, 
the quarterback sent the first play directly 
at him. Vic had scarcely gotten set for the 
onslaught when it arrived. He was struck 
a tremendous jolt by the Great Northern 
right end who charged between! his legs, 
raised up and tossed him to the side, making 
a hole for fullback Joe Gates to drive through. 
Dazedly, as he staggered to his feet, Vic 
heard the referee declaring. ‘First down, 
goal to make!” and saw that the man with 
the ball had gone through to Bowen’s nine- 
yard line. 

“Get in there, Wanderman! Hold that 
line!” razzed quarterback Shorty McNabb. 

And substitute Chic Hutchins, playing at 
left end, shouted viciously in his ear. ‘So 
you're really better than Pete, eh? Any 
day!” 

From the sidelines came the raucous yet 
plaintive sound of a trombone. 

“A bandman gone goofy,” 
spectator. 

“T willl” replied the fellow at left tackle, 
as if in answer, digging his cleats into the 
roughed-up earth. 

Hammering unmercifully at the spot 
shown to be weak, Great Northern’s next 
play headed in the same direction. But this 
time there was a different sort of upheaval 
on the line, and the visitors’ right end was 
seen to go down with his nose plowing into 
the ground as Bowen’s left tackle gave him 
the forearm. Great Northern’s right half 
was carrying the ball this time with the 
quarterback forming interference, but Vic 
dove over the quarterback as he was blocked 
and caught the man with the ball, all three 
falling heavily. 

_ “Good boy!” escaped Coach Johnson’s 
lips. “That looks like you, Vic! Now 
you’ve found yourself!” 

Peter Bauer, lying stretched out, head 
propped against bench so that he could 
follow the play, muttered his surprise. 

“The lucky stiff!” he exclaimed. “He 
— miss that play. He ran right into 
it. 


remarked a 


But the stands were generous in their 
applause. Vic’s breaking through the strong 
Great Northern line to make the tackle had 
cost the visitors two yards, and now it was 

second down, eleven yards to go!” 

“Hold that line!” begged Bowen sup- 
porters, frenziedly. 

Seeking to alter the play, Bowen appar- 
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ently anticipating an attack on the left side 
of the line, Great Northern’s - quarterback 
now called for a run around Bowen’s right 
end. But as the ball was snapped back, 
Great Northern’s line spread apart between 
left tackle and end to permit the crashing 
charge of a human volcano who dove into 
the backfield, tearing for the man with the 
ball as though his life depended on it. And 
it was Vic Wanderman who dragged the re- 
doubtable Joe Gates down from behind as he 
started around his own left end. 

“Where'd you come from?” Joe asked, as 
he got to his feet and looked in amazement 
at his tackler, with the field a riot of sound. 

The Bowen left tackle, eyes blazing, made 
no reply but returned to his own team-mates 
who screamed hoarse nothings at him. Vic’s 
performance had the effect of stiffening 
spines all along the Bowen line. His sudden 
recovery of form had restored confidence 
and was melting the coldness which had 
greeted him. 

“That wasn’t an accident,” Pete mumbled, 
raising up on his elbows. ‘‘How that guy went 
through there!” 

“What do you think of Vic now?” cried 
a spectator, doing a “rave” about a fellow 
whom he’d been razzing a moment before. 

The big-chested man next to him said 
nothing but stared fixedly at the field, 
bright spots showing in his cheeks. 

“Third down,” announced the referee, 
consulting the linesmen. ‘And fourteen to 
go!” 

The crowd roared. A fellow with a 
trombone blared on it crazily until someone 
behind ‘him shoved his bandsman’s cap 
down over his ears. 

And now it was Great Northern’s turn to 
cry, “Hold that linel” Their team’s forward 
wall had suddenly become sieve-like under 
the fierce charging of a fellow who had been 
branded as ‘the coach’s nephew.” 

“Tt’s our game, but I’m not so sure now 
about another touchdown,” said a Great 
Northern fan. ‘Those Bowen boys have 
taken a brace! Imagine us losing five yards 
on two downs?” 

Still believing in his team’s ability to gain 
through the line, the visitor's quarterback 
feinted a forward pass and sent his left half 
plunging toward center on a delayed shift. 
But the left half never reached the line of 
scrimmage. Scattering his interference in all 
directions a streak of lightning came whizzing 
through and struck him with the force of an 
electric shock. He went down, stunned, and 
another form landed atop him. 

“Vea!” shouted a big-chested man, com- 
pletely forgetting himself, as he beat a fist 
into the palm of his other hand. ‘“That’s 
stopping ’em, old boy! That's stopping 
?em!”’ 

And when the scoreboard registered Great 
Northern’s “fourth down with sixteen to go,” 
the Bowen rooters went mad. 

“Yea, Vic! Yea! Yea! Yea!” they 
shouted, cheer leaders turning somersaults 
in their delirium. 

Over on the bench Coach Pop Johnson sat, 
chin resting against clenched hands, little 
drops of water trickling off his knucles to 
the ground. ‘Good boy, Vic!” he breathed, 
over and over. ‘Good boy!” 

Old football enthusiasts, awakened now 
to the realization that they were witnessing 
as great a single-handed exhibition of line 
play as had ever been seen on Bowen field, 
riveted their attention upon the left tackle. 

“Only a minute to play,” said] someone, 
breathlessly. ‘‘Look out for a pass, Bowen! 
A pass!” 

But the Bowen team knew too well what 
to expect. Great Northern’s great line- 
smashing eleven had been forced to take 
to the air in an effort to advance the ball. 
This alone was a triumph for Bowen. 

“Hold that line!” appealed the visitors’ 
quarterback, worriedly. 

“Get through!” begged the Bowen stands. 

“Block that pass! Don’t let ’em get away 
with it!” 

A shout went up as Great Northern’s 
coach rushed in a new tackle and end to 
oppose the Bowen linesman who had gone 
through his team’s line as though it had been 
made of paper. 

“They’re all alike to you to-day, Vic!” 
cried a fan. “Show ’em, big boy!’ 

Eyes always on the ball, conscious only 
of an overwhelming desire to crash aside 
all opposition and get to the man with the 
ball, a Vic Wanderman now free from all 
restraint, relieved of the feeling that he was 
keeping someone from the game who might 
have played better than he, prepared to 
meet Great Northern’s last bid for a touch- 
down. It was too late to save the game, 
but he might be able, in these few plays, 
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Boys, here's a book brim full of suggestions for any golfer’s 
Christmas. It’s our 1929 ‘Gifts for Golfers”. . . . and it will simply 
make your hands itch to get the “‘feel’’ of some of the gifts it 
describes. 


Complete sets of MACGREGOR Harmonized clubs, both woods 
and irons, all perfectly balanced in the proper mathematical relation- 
ship... . wood clubs that compel confidence . . . . Uni-Sets (Driver, 
Brassie & Spoon)... . perfectly matched sets of irons... . balls, 
caddy bags—these are some of the golf equipment illustrated and 
described in ‘this booklet. 


Chances are that if you get this book and show it to Dad, it will 
have favorable results. Most likely MACGREGOR Clubs are his 
favorites . . . . so you will have no trouble in getting him to see the 
point. 

You can’t make a mistake in choosing MACGREGOR Clubs be- 
cause thousands upon thousands of golfers, from one ocean to the other, 
are using them with the utmost satisfaction. They are made in the 
biggest golf club factory in the world. They are made by workmen 
who know golf and play regularly over our own course. 


MACGREGOR | 


COURSE-TESTED (>) *) GOLF CLUBS 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


Don’t fail to get ‘‘Gifts for Golf- 


ers’’ and show it to Dad.... and 
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Mother; too. There’s no charge for Crawford, 

. =<. McGregor & 
this booklet... . it’s free for the Canby Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


asking. Send for your copy today. 
You needn't bother to write a card— 
just use the coupon. 


Please send me © copy of 
your free booklet, ‘Gifts 
for Golfers.” 
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Here’s FUN ... and SPEED... and 
THRILLS! The KoKoMo ELECTRI- 
CAR is a real little racer powered 
with a strong electric motor that 
sends the car around the track at a 
terrific speed! No track to piece to- 
gether. Just two lengths of flexible 
steel fence (20 feet). Fence can be 
put anywhere, inside of the house or 
out. Car automatically follows 
track in any position. An ordinary toy transformer, operat- 
ing from the light socket, provides power. The car is con- 
structed of heavy gauge metal . . . enameled brilliant red and 
yellow ... has rubber-tires. Car is 9 inches long. List Price 
of complete outfit (withoue transformer or bridges) $8.00 


om and “NOW (WEST OF MISS. $8.75) 
KokKoMo STRUCTURAL BRIDGES 
that every boy will like fo butld~ 


KoKoMo large arch spanner bridge model ‘No. 
702) is furnished knocked down, with bolts, 
nuts, screw- -driver and instructions for as- 
i I flat bridge is 57 inches 
long, 9 “inches wide, 11 inches high. Car can 
run over or under bridge, or both. List 
Price $3.00, 


KoKoMo Structural Steel Bridge 
(No. 701) shown above is fur- 
nished knocked down with bolts, 
nuts, screw-driver and 
information for assembling. When 
constructed it is 254 inches long, 
9 inches wide, 54 inches high. List 
Price $1.25, 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR USE THE COUPON 


_ KoKoMo Stampen Merat Co. Co., KOKOMO, IND. 





KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO., 

Dept. 40, Kokomo, Indiana. 

Find enclosed $....................... 
Name... siajipecenshatibeoee 
Street pve 


Please send me at once 























WANT TO MAKE MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS? 
See page 87. 
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A Gripping Mystery 
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By 
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Winter Flying 

F CHRISTMAS brings you a SILVER ACE, 

won't have to wait months for warm wea or 
to enjoy it. Withjthese new pyralin skis, de- 
signed in ype pe similar to those used by Com- 
mander Byrd in the Antarctic, youcan, in one day, 
build a SILVER ACE Spirit of St. Louis or Fair- 
child cabin model, and fly it over deep snow and 
ice. Attachable with five minutes’ work to all SIL- 

VER ACE convertible models or toourfamousfly- 
ing Fokker with special wires. Skis, $1.50 a pair 
extra atall dealers. Add 25 cents if shipped b: na 

And remember SILVER ACES are world 
ous for their beauty, scientific design, p soar 
able, silk covered waterproof wings, and above 
all for their thrilling performance. ey are 
~~ by aeronautical experts, and cost less 
in the long run, A steel winder with every set. 

Send 10 cents for 32- fase catalog describing 
18 genuine SILVER A odels and sensible 
construction sets. 
SAILPLANES, MONOPLANES, BIPLANES, 

SEAPLANES 


Ready to Fly, Partly Assembled, Knocked 
Down. Prices, $1.50 to $25.00. 

Sold by 1,000 dealers. 50 cents extra if 
shipped by us. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 


Dept. L-12 
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to give all he had for Bowen, even as Pete 
and the others had done. He didn’t blame 
Pete for thinking himself the better player. 
After what had happened in this game, Pete 
could be more certain of it. Coach Johnson 
had probably been the victim of an honest 
mistake. As for himself, he could never 
live down the ignominy of that fumble 
which, as the game was turning out, would 
spell the measure of Bowen’s defeat. 

The ball snapped back and Vic, calling 
upon every last ounce of reserve power, 
struck bodies hurled at him, one with a side- 
stepping motion of the hip, ‘another with the 
spinning force of his shoulder—and he was 
through the line. Fullback Joe Gates had 
the ball, some ten paces back, and was 
spanking it on the palm of his right hand, 
looking to the right and left for an opéning 
to throw. The right half and quarterback 
crouched in front of him as interference 
Straight for these two, Vic headed. They 
came forward to meet him and blocked, 
almost together, but—so furiously did he 
strike them that they fell away from him 
as though cut in half. Fullback Gates, seeing 
Bowen’s super linesman almost upon him, 
retreated to one side with Vic in pursuit. 
Then, over his opponents’ head and out on 
the end, Great Northern’s fullback spotted 
one of his men free. He drew back his arm 
and passed on the run. 

As the ball left the passer’s hand, Bowen’s 
left tackle left his feet in a frantic jump, 
throwing his arms high in the air in an at- 
tempt to block. The ball touched his 
finger tips, was deflected, and started falling 
as the crowd gasped in heart-palpitating 
amazement. Y 

“He caught it!” cried a frenzied voice. 
“Tt’s intercepted!” 

And with this, every soul in the stands 
was on his feet, or someone else’s, pounding 
the heads and shoulders of those in front, 
eyes bulging as they followed the zigzag 
path of a Red and Black form as it dodged 
out of a maze of Blue and White figures to 
emerge into the open field and set out for 
Great Northern’s goal, many white chalk 
marks away. 

“Go it, Vic!” shouted Pete, up on his 
knees, waving his fists. ‘‘Get in there, 
Chic, for interference! Atta boy! You, 
too, Stretch! Get that guy, don’t let him 
tackle! Socko! Hey, Coach, did you see 
Stretch put Gates out? What a piece of 
blocking!” 

Coach Johnson, crouched alongside Pete 
and other wild-eyed substitutes, gave a 
glance at the timers who were comparing 
watches. Their actions signified that time 
was up—the game was technically over— 
but it was not to be ended until the finish of 
this play. Bowen’s slender hopes, then, 
hung upon Vic Wanderman’s ability to keep 


’ going until he had crossed Great Northern’s 


goal line and touched the ball down for a 
touchdown. But desperate Blue and White 
figures were in pursuit, urged on by sup- 
porters now paralyzed at the possibility that 
the flying interceptor of the pass was snatch- 
ing victory from defeat. 

“T’m still with you!” gasped substitute 
Chic Hutchins, as he ran just back of Vic’s 
left shoulder. ‘‘Keep going, old boy! I 
won’t let ’em cut—you—down!” 

Vic glanced to the side as he crossed Great 
Northern’s fifteen-yard stripe, having the 
sensation of running in a revolving oval that 
spun with a crazy mass of colors. The 
stands were looming up behind the goal posts 
—rocking with sound that seemed to make 
the earth tremble under his feet. It did 
not occur to him then that he was staggering, 
that his strength was leaving him, that 
the shadow he saw falling over the posts 
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in front was a darkening of his own vision. 

“Keep going!” cried a voice behind him, 
the words acting almost as a shove forward. 
Vic stumbled and nearly fell. Something 
struck him from the side and sent him reel- 
ing. He didn’t know it, but Chic had 
saved a certain tackle by a marvelous bit 
of interfering—spilling both himself and the 
tackler in so doing. 

Now the Bowen left tackle was tottering 
over the five-yard line, lifting legs by sheer 
force of will, with no one to protect him 
and a fleet Great Northern end closing in 
after having given what had appeared to be 
despairing chase. 

“Look out!” screamed the stands. 

At this moment Vic lunged forward, 
exerting his last bit of strength and,:as he 
did so, he was hit a jolting impact from 
behind. The tackle, however, knocked him 
face downward, and he fell with the ball 
pressed firmly against the pit of his stomach, 
just over the last white chalk mark. 

No attempt was made for extra point after 
touchdown for the very good reason that a 
victory-crazed Bowen crowd was swarming 
on the field, willing hands transporting a 
hero’s inert form to the Field House as the 
scorer figures on the board. 


BOWEN COLLEGE 9 
GREAT NORTHERN 7 


“T take back anything I ever said,” 
apologized Pete Bauer, Senior, half an hour 
later in the Field House, as he seized Coach 
Johnson’s hand. “I’ve been a big blow- 
hard and I deserve to have my nose punched. 
All I can say is—after seeing Vic play that 
last five minutes, I wish he was a nephew of 
mine—yes, even a son!” 

“He is a son,” suggested Coach Johnson, 
softly. ‘A son of old Bowen.” 

And Pete, Junior, putting an arm about 
the weary but happy Vic’s shoulders, nodded 
in agreement. 

“T started it all, Coach,” he confessed. 
“T was swell-headed, I guess. But I’ve 
seen now what you saw in Vic . . . and I 
can understand why you...er... fa- 
vored him over me! The best game I ever 
played couldn’t hold a candle to what he 
did out there in five minutes!” 

“But how about what I did in the first 
minute?” reminded Vic, ruefully. 

“We're not counting that!” put in Pie 
Custer, who had been standing by, awaiting 
a chance at felicitations. 

““Where’s President Hardin?” demanded 
the Senior Bauer, suddenly. “I’ve got to 
see him right away about the new athletic 
stadium. We’ve got to have more seating 
capacity next year to take care of the 
crowds that are going to come to see Coach 
Johnson’s team in action! I want to thank 
the Prexy also for ducking out so I couldn’t 
find him before the game. If we tomfool 
alumni had been permitted to butt in here 
we'd have precipitated the greatest in- 
justice in the world!” 

And the Senior Bauer stalked off with his 
son turning to Victor and extending a cordial 
invitation. 

‘*Say, do you suppose you could spend 
Thanksgiving with me and my folks?” 

“Why, I—” started Vic, consideringly. 

“He'd be tickled to death to,’”’ broke in a 
certain trombone player. ‘If he hadn’t al- 
ready accepted an invitation to eat turkey 
with me and my folks!” 

And then further words were lost in the 
din which broke loose outside the Field 
House from Bowen thousands anxious to 
show those who had been accused that the 
jury had completely reversed its verdict! 

THE END 





























THE feat of W. H. (Slim) Hamilton in 

scaling a white pine tree to the height of 
100 feet, sawing off its top and descending 
to the ground in eighteen minutes is described 
in the September issue of The Disston Cru- 
cible, published by Henry Disston & Sons, 
of Philadelphia. 

Hamilton’s record was made at the open- 
ing of the Long-Bell I.umber Company’s pole 
cutting operations at Long Bell, Washington, 
a few weeks ago. In describing the timber 
topper’s work, the Disston Crucible says: 

“With a stout rope fastened by one end 
to a heavy leather belt, while the other is 

wrapped firmly about the wrist, and with a 
long tiller-handled saw dangling out of the 
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way at the end of_a light line, the spur-clad 
timber topper literally walks up the sides of 
the huge pines. When he reaches the lowest 
branches, often more than too feet in the 
airy the lumberman fastens the free end of 
the rope to his belt, pulls up the saw, and 
leaning back with spikes braced, saws away 
with both hands. 

“The job is one of the most dangerous 
in the lumber camps, for the severed top at 
the best can only narrowly miss the topper, 
and sometimes hits him, while he is helpless 
to dodge. 

“By topping off the log before felling it, 
damage to nearby young trees from the 
crashing top can be avoided.” 
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Zi p f Here they come! Around a turn and 

* down the home stretch to cross the finish 
line with a last furious burst of speed! 

You want things that will “GO”—things you can race with 
—scooters, pushmobiles, small autos with motorcycle engines, 
wind wagons, etc.—whether on spinning wheels or glistening 
runners—fast ice yachts, skis, toboggans, bobsleds, motor 
driven sleds and snow speedsters. 

You air-minded boys enjoy gliders and model airplanes. 

Turn your back yard into a regular amusement park with all these 
thrillers—ferris wheels, roller coasters, merry-go-round swings, etc. 

How fascinating to imitate the big engineers and make small water 
wheels, pile drivers, aerial cableways and other things that ‘‘work.’’ 

When at camp or on the water you need plenty of ideas for new ways of 
having fun. Here are dozens such as water bicycles, push boats, water 
coasting toboggans, water games, etc. 

On rainy days and other times when working in your home shop you have 
the hardest time finding interesting things to make. Here are any number 
such as electric locomotives, motion picture cameras, wood turning lathes, 


etc. 
But why try to describe this great 


Boy Mechanic Library 


Boys, it simply cannot be done. You must actually have these books in 
your hands and see them before you can begin to realize that the tour big 
volumes contain enough interesting things to last you until you are a grown- 


up man. 
or it! AOOO i°make and Do 


Don’t envy the other boys on account of the things they have. Be the 
boy in your neighborhood to make the others wonder where you get all your 
ideas—and it doesn’t cost a lot of money, either. These wonderful books 
show you how to take parts from old things and sometimes get a few cents’ 
worth of material from a hardware store—or have a blacksmith or shop 
man help you bend some iron, and thus make something that works just as 
well as though you paid many dollars for it. Best of all—you get the thrill 
of having “Made It Yourself.’’ 

Everything is pictured out and made easy. Don’t try to get along with- 
out these books any longer. Save or earn the money to buy them right 
away. 

The complete library of 4 volumes, each Pric $7 or buy one book 
book 7x10x1!4 inches and with 460 Pages e at atime for $2.00 

ks are numbered: 1, 2, 3 and 4. State the ones you want when 
ordering. Sent pesteete when remittance is sent with your order, or 
will be sent C. O. D. in the U. S. Pay postman price plus extra postage 
for this service. 


Popular Mechanics Press, 202 £%%,4,. s. Chicago 
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“The boy’s right,” agreed Dick’s other 
guest. ‘“‘And there’s more to it than that. 
These people scrambling around are most 
of them so interested in just their own fami- 
lies and friends that right now they don’t 
give a hoot for other people, don’t even 
think anything about them except that 
they’re in their way. Every time I get into 
a Christmas shopping crowd, it seems to me 
the people in it are more ready to fight one 
another than to love one another. And 
anybody who’s more or less alone in the 
world is going to be forgotten entirely.” 

“Maybe,” said Dick. “I don’t know 
anything about all that. I live in a little 
country place, and in our town at Christmas 
time it seems as if everybody was trying 
to be good to everybody else, and somehow 
the idea lasts over for three or four months. 
This is my first trip to a big town, and I’m 
all alone. But so far I’m having a good 
time.” 


THE pickpocket victim had been examin- 
ing his wallet, and seemed relieved. 
“‘T’m wondering,” he said, with an annoyed 

hesitancy, ‘‘could you let me have about a 

quarter, in nickles—I’m ashamed to be ask- 

ing you—but I want to do some telephoning, 
to see if I can get hold of certain people.” 

“Sure,” said Dick. ‘You look good for a 
quarter, and it doesn’t matter, anyway.” 

The man gave him another of his sour 
smiles. 

“Young man” he said, “ordinarily I’m 
good for so much that I wouldn’t notice you 
at all. And I’ve looked on youngsters like 
this Rabbit here as nuisances that had no 
business to be around at all. Maybe that’s 
what’s been the matter with me.” 

“Just how’s that?” asked Dick. 

“Well, I’ve made my own way, all the 
way up from the bottom, never asked any 
favors from anybody. And it’s always 
seemed to me that if I could do that, with 
the sort of start I had, other people ought 
to be able to do it, too. But just because 
I’ve done pretty well, it looks to me as if 
everybody was out to touch me up for all 
they could get out of me, including my 
relatives. There are a lot of people that 
try, along about this time of year, to make 
me think they have a high regard for me, 
but I know what they are after. And I 
don’t get stung—not very hard.’ 

“Tt seems to me you have been,” said 
Dick. ‘I don’t know anything about you, 
except what you tell me. But you seem to 
have a grouch on life. I wouldn’t blame the 
kid here for that, but you say you’re well 
off. And here it is the day before Christmas, 
and you talk as if you didn’t have any friends 
anywhere, and didn’t like much of anybody. 
I’m just a boy, but it seems to me I’d rather 
get stung once in a while, ad still like people, 
than sting myself into disliking everybody. 
You and the Rabbit here might be stinging 
me right now, but I’m having a good time 
out of it. Go on and do your telephoning.” 

“T ain’t stingin’ you, honest I ain’t,” said 
the Rabbit, as the man walked toward the 
telephone booth in a corner. ‘And I ain’t 
got any grouch on life, either. Things get 
pretty tough sometimes, but they ain’t any 
worse for me than for a lot of other people. 
If I just had some decent clothes—and say, 
to-morrow I’ll get some. Ma’ll tend to that 
all right. Only she’ll be goin’ without a lot 
of things herself to do it. But then, she’s 
always doin’ that, and it don’t seem to bother 
her none, either.” 

The man came back from the telephone 
still looking pretty grim but with a curious 
twitching playing about the corners of his 
mouth. He looked as if he was about to 
laugh, and didn’t want to. 

“*T didn’t connect with anybody,” he said. 
‘But I found I can get hold of the one man I 
want to see most, latethis afternoon. So, 
young man, I’m on your hancs, if you want 
to go through with things. But all I’ve got 
to say is that this is a rotten way to spend 
the day before Christmas, eating in a place 
like this, and the two of us sponging off a 
Boy Scout that I imagine hasn’t more than 
a dollar or two. Only,” and his mouth 
broke into a sudden good-humored grin, 
“it’s all so ridiculous.” 

“‘Say, mister,” piped up the Rabbit, “you 
got back your wallet, didn’t you, with every- 
thing in it except some coin that wouldn’t 
have lasted long anyway? And you found 
a feed box to fill up at, didn’t you? You 
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ain’t cold, or ragged, or hungry. And 
Scoutie, here; ain’t rubbin’ his. charity in on 
you, is he? So what’s so rotten? What’s 
your name; Scout, anyway?” 

“Dick Trowbridge. I come from Qak- 
leigh.” 

“And mine,” said the man, “is: Tillotson, 
Henry J., to be exact, and I operate a string 


of drug stores out in Nebraska. I’m just 
getting in from a trip abroad.” 
“Gee!” said the Rabbit. “And got a 


grouch on life! Mister, I’ve been thinkin’ 
Benny the Dip was the biggest fool I know, 
but I guess you’re got the edge on him.’” 

“Benny the Dip?” 

“Yeah, the guy that picked your pocket. 
All the newsies know about him. He used 
to be a newsie himself, till he got to be one 
of these wise guys, and went crooked. After 
easy money, see. And look at him. Easy 
money, yeah—and hicin’ out half the time, 
don’t dare stop anywhere without lookin’ 
over his shoulcer to see who’s around, and 
not a friend on earth he’s sure about, and 
lettin’ his own mob shake him down for fear 
they’It squeal on him. Sports around when 
he’s flush, but that ain’t often. And guys 
like him don’t last, not mor’n two or three 
years. I keep track of all these smart 
crooks in the papers, and the best any of 
’em get, after two or three years, is a swell 
funeral with lots of flowers. And Benny 
ain’t hich class enough for that.” 

“Well, I’m not a crook,” said Tillotson, 
“‘and I'll probably last, and I don’t have to 
hice out. But the rest of it wouldn’t be so 
different. I'll probably get the swell funeral 
if I arrange for it myself beforehand, but 
except for that I’ve my doubts about any 
flowers.” 

“Your employees would send some, 
wouldn’t they?” suggested Dick. 

““My employees? Not unless it was be 
cause they were glad I was gone and they 
didn’t have anybody to get a little decent 
work out of ’em any more.” 

“Well, Scout,” said the Rabbit, pushing 
back his last cleaned dish, “‘T’ll be on my 
way. ‘Thanks for the hand out. And any 
time you’re down around the South Station, 
except in school hours, and want a paper or 
something, put up a holler for Rabbit 
Morrison see. And if I hear you, I'll hop 
right to you.” 

“Hold on,” said Dick. ‘“‘Where are you 
going?” 

“‘Back to me papers, to see if I can’t make 
four bits or so to take home to the old lady.”’ 

“But I’m all alone,” Dick objected. ‘Ii 
you'll pilot me around town a bit, and show 
me the sights, I’d be glad to pay for it, 
twice four bits. Maybe Mr. Tillotson would 
z0.””. 

“T was planning to have a look around 
this afternoon before my pocket was picked. 
I don’t know about tramping around in the 
snow. I’d thought of a sight-seeing bus.” 

“Tt won’t™urt you to walk,” said the 
Rabbit. “ItTf’ work off some of that 
grouch, maybe. And there’s animals up 
at the park, and if you go up the tower ol 
the new Hooley building, you can see all over 
town as far as the snow’lf let you. And 
down at the Globe, they take visitors through 
and tell ’em all about gettin’ out the paper, 
except how the reporters work up their pipe 
dreams. And if you want to see some rea! 
fun, you could go to afternoon police court 
I could show yéu a lot about this town the 
spieler on the rubberneck wagon wouldn't 
know nothin’ about. 

Mr. Tillotson agreed, and they set out. 
For two hours or more they sloshed about 
through the snow, the Rabbit piloting them 
to the big stores, to historic spots, down t: 
the docks to look at the shipping, past som: 
of the celebrated churches with their tin) 
graveyards fenced in with high iron railings 
the Rabbit explaining and commenting o! 
everything with highly refreshing and most 
original remarks. 

He told them about the stores with hig): 
prices, where people who prided themselve- 
on the high cost of what they bought could 
get stung as hard as they wanted to; anc 
about the cheap stores where people wh: 
prided themselves on getting big bargain: 
could get stung even worse; and about th« 
square guys who had made fortunes sellin;, 
to sensible people without stinging them at 


He told them about the monument to th: 
man who had three times bought his wa) 
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into high public office, and wasn’t discovered 
to have been a rascal till fifty years after 
the monument was erected; and about the- 
poor inventor upon whose discoveries a large 
part of the city’s industry was founded, but 
who had died in want after having been 
jeered at by his fellow citizens for a dozen 
vears for having bats in his Lelfry, but who 
had also got a monument; and about the 
little playground down in a slum district, 
left to the city by a Chinaman, so that the 
kids who had always pestered him might at 
least respect his memory. 

He showed them a settlement house where 
the daughter of a millionaire aristocrat and 
the son of a boodle politician were giving 
their lives and their money to uplift work 
among a fot of people who didn’t care for 
uplift, but were attracted by the idea of 
getting something for nothing, and really 
got lifted up quite a bit without just knowing 
what was happening to them; and a charity 
home where any guy who was down and out 
could get a bowl of soup and a bed for 
nothing, without spilling his sorrows to 
anybody. Some of it all was probably 
true, much of it was probably warped, but 
all of it was interesting and amusing. 

Dick bought the Rabbit some rubbers and 
a pair of mittens, as being more obviously 
and immediately necessary to the little 
newsie than any city souvenirs would be to 
his own family at Oakleigh; and he quieted 
Tillotson’s increasing fidgetness, without in- 
quiring into its cause, by getting him a 
handful of cigars. There were also a Jot 
of carfares. Along about half-past four 
they were in a drug-store getting a hot 
chocolate. 

All at once from outside came the sound 
of a muffled crash, and then an agonizing 
scream. They rushed out, to see an auto 
half over the curb, and somebody in a gray 
sweater being lifted out from beneath it. 
A distressed driver was telling a policeman 
about it. 

“He rushed across right in front of me,” 
he said. “I tried to dodge him, but all I 
did was to smash into the curb, and I got 
him anyway. But I honestly don’t think 
] was to blame.” 

‘“‘That’s all right,” said the policeman, 
‘though I'll have to take your name. He’d 
been making a touch—pickpocket, you 
know—and I was after him. I saw the whole 
thing. Well, he had it. coming.” 

He bent over the prostrate figure, ncte- 
hook in hand. 

“Can you give me your name?” 

“Benjamin,” came the faint, mumbled 
unswer. 

‘Benjamin what?” 

“Oh, call it Woods. 
any.” 

An ambulance came through the stalled 
traffic, clanging its bell. 

“Benjamin Woods, no address,’ the 
policeman told the driver, with some other 
details. ‘‘S’pose he’s got some friends, but 
he ain’t telling me about ’em. Emergency 
hospital’s the place for him.” 

“Tt’s Benny the Dip,”’ whispered the Rab- 
bit. “He sure didn’t last long. And no 
flowers, at that.” 

Dick watched the ambulance drive away, 
thoughtful. 

“‘Excuse me a minute,”’ he said. 

He re-entered the drug store, looked at his 
watch, and once more telephoned the Plaza. 
Yes, the Farquars had just come in, and had 
his message—had been out in the country 
somewhere, and had been delayed by a 
broken axle, somewhere off the main road. 
Well, he’d be right up. He rejoined his 
companions. 

“You'll have to excuse me,” he said. 
‘T’ve located my friends, and they’re waiting 
forme. And you said you were to see yours 
late this afternoon, Mr. Tillotson. How is 
it going to be with you? Can—can you 
manage things all right?” 

“You mean money? Yes, I guess that 
will be all right, after I see my man.” 

‘Would you have time to do a little errand 
for me? Rabbit, where’s a florist’s shop?” 

“Right around the corner. Why?” 

“T thought maybe we might see that 
Benny the Dip got some flowers before his 
funeral. I suppose you don’t approve, Mr. 
Tillotson, but it won’t do any harm, and it 
might do some good. And you are under 
some obligation to me, and it’s the time of 
year for forgiveness. You’re probably in 
a bit of a hurry yourself, now, but I could 
stake you to a taxi.” 

Tillotson stared at him. 

“Oh, all right,” he said, at last. “It 
goes against the grain, but there’s a funny 
side to it. I’d like to see you again. 
Where——” 


1929 


It’ll do as well as 


“At the Plaza Hotel, at least for an hour 
or two.” 

“The Plaza! Why, that’s where I meet 
my man. All right, see you later. And 
Rabbit——” 

But the Rabbit was gone. 

Dick returned to the station for his grip, 
and then took a taxi himself to the hotel. 
It took about the last of his money, but the 
little he still had would not buy much to 
take home anyway, and he was in a 
hurry. 

The Farquars were waiting for him in the 
hotel lobby, and greeted him with warm 
welcome and much apology. 

“T’m afraid we’ve spoiled your day,” said 
Mr. Farquar. ‘Waiting a whole afternoon 
all alone in a big station isn’t very exciting. 
And I was going to show you the town, and 


, 


take you around for your shopping. But we 
couldn’t help what happened.” 
“Tt’s all right,” said Dick. “I didn’t 


stay at the station, I saw a good deal of the 
town, I wasn’t alone, and I haven’t any par- 
ticular shopping to do. And altogether I’ve 
had a very interesting time.” 

“Found some friends, did you?” 

“Why, yes—I guess so.” 

He explained briefly about the Rabbit, 
and the man whose pocket had been picked, 
and dwelt at some length on the excellence 
and cheapness of Apple Pie Johnnie’s res- 
taurant, and the Rabbit’s estimates of the 
city’s wonders, till Mr, and Mrs. Farquar 
were smiling broadly, and Bob and Ellen 
had passed into undignified giggles. And 
he wound up with the downfall of Benny 





the Dip, which left them all very sober- | 


faced, indeed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Farquar, “to-night 
we'll see the city from a little different angle. 
We'll have dinner here and go to the theatre 
afterward. How’s that? I’ve got to see a 
man here as soon as he comes now. I don’t 
want to, for he’s not the sort I like to deal 
with on Christmas eve, a sour sort of money 
grubber. I wasn’t to see him till day after 
to-morrow, but something urgent seems to 
have come up. That will detain me about 
a half hour, if there’s anything you want to 
do meantime.” 

“Perhaps,” said Dick, thoughtfully, “my 
clothes—if I could change into something 
instead of my uniform a 

“Nonsense. You look as neat as a pin. 
Your uniform is quite all right to wear 
anywhere, if you’re sure you’re not damp. 
Excuse me. There’s my man now.” 

It was Mr. Tillotson. Mr. Farquar’s face 
set into rather hard lines. Tillotson, how- 
ever, was wearing a rather curious grin. And 
for the moment he apparently didn’t see 
Dick at all. 

“T don’t need to bother you now at all,” 
he said, “‘but I thought I’d come anyway, 
and explain. I was in a jam when I tele- 
phoned the hotel, had had my pocket 
picked, and was left high and dry with no 
way to get any money unless I could get 
hold of somebody that knew me. But things 
happened. I got myself under everlasting 
obligations to a ragged newsboy, had lunch 
at a hobo hash house, and played errand 
boy for a Boy Scout that sent me with some 
flowers to a hospital. Can you beat it— 
Tightwad Tillotson?” 

“Have you got that contract w'th you?” 
asked Mr. Farquar, shortly. 

“That’s one thing I want to talk about. 
I’ve been getting a new slant on a lot of 
things this afternoon, Farquar. And that 
contract isn’t anything I’m proud of. The 
terms of it sound as if I was afraid you’d 
cheat me. We'll have it drawn over again, 
if you don’t mind. Why hello, son, I believe 
I owe you a bit of money. Let’s see——” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Tillotson,” said 
Dick. “You don’t owe me anything. And 
until you get hold of some funds some- 
where——” 

“Quite all right, my boy. Benny came 
across with what he had left of my roll 
when I took the flowers to him. I don’t 
think he’s going to get well, but if he does 
I’m going to take care of him. If that ragged 
Rabbit and his gang can make up a purse 
for him, I guess I can afford to do something, 
not having anybody else to look out for. 
It’s this boy,” he went on, turning again to 
Mr. Farquar, and then launched into a 
rather highly drawn story of the afternoon, 
dwelling largely on Dick’s friendliness and 
generosity. 

“And I’m everlastingly obliged to you, 
though as a matter of fact the way the Rabbit 
had of sizing people up taught me quite as 
much as you did. He got to the hospital 
with some money he'd collected from some 
newsies while I was there, and I had another 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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BRUNSWICK 
JUNIOR PLAYMATE 


$7.50 


Size 22% x 42% inches 
Five Other Sizes 
$13.50 to $100.00 


Prices Slightly Higher West of Denver and in Canada 


The Best Christmas Present 
You Ever Had 


ERE’S the greatest Billiard 

Table in the world for you— 
the Brunswick Junior Playmate— 
made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of standard Tables— such 
as you see in Y. M. C. A.’s, Clubs, 
Recreation Centers, etc. It has been 
scientifically scaled down to fit your 
height and reach. Cues, balls and 
cushions have been built to exact 
proportions to give you proper 
playing conditions. 


It’s always ready, rain or shine, 
winter or summer, to give you real 
sport and real exercise. The Bruns- 
wick Junior Playmate folds up flat 
—you can take it anywhere—to the 
homes of friends, to camp, to any 
room in the house. 


And it is sturdily built—a beautiful 
table with its rich mahogany finish. 
Then, there’s the Brunswick trade- 
mark below to help you recognize 
it and to prove it’s genuine. 





Every Brunswick Junior Playmate, what- 
ever its size or price, is equipped with two 
Cues, a cube of Cue Chalk, a regulation 
Rack, fifteen colored and numbered Pocket 
Billiard Balls, a White Cue Ball or Shooter, 
and a Book containing all the Rules and 
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directions for the many games that can be 
played on the Brunswick Junior Playmate 


Billiard Table. 


Write your name and address in the coupon 
below, or suggest that Dad or Mother do 
it. Mailittous. We promise to send you 
a free Catalog showing the various sizes of 
Brunswick Junior Playmate Billiard Tables 
as well as many other specially designed 
Brunswick Home Tables. 


THIS eae SEND 
BOOK d FOR 

Is MAGHET IT! 
FREE! | “=e | TODAY! 


THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE-COLLENDER CO. r 
Dept. 160, 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
' 
Please send me free copy of the Brunswick JUNTOR ‘ 
PLAYMATE Billiard Table Catalog, also the Name 1 
and Address of the nearest Brunswick Dealer. - 
1 
' 
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SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS 


Tune in on 


RADIO’S 
ZIPPIEST 
FEATURE 


A. C. Gilbert's 
Famous 
Sports Talks 


Let me introduce to 
you Babe Ruth, Tad 
Jones, and other great 
Sports Heroes of 1929! 
Hear them broadcast 
their inspiring mes- 
sages to the boys of 
America. Every Sun- 
day afternoon begin- 
ning November toth. 
Remember the Time 

5:30 Eastern Time- 
4:30 Central Time— 
3:30 Mountain Time— 
2:30 Pacific Time. 
Cut out the list of 
stations below and 
choose the one you 
get best on your radio 
receiver. 


WEAF New York 

WEEI Boston 

WJAR Providence 

WTAG Worcester 

WCSH Portland, Me. 

WFI Philadelphia 

WCAE Pittsburgh 

WRC Washington, D.C. 

WGY Schenectady 

WGR Buffalo 

WSAI Cincinnati 

KYW Chicago 

WWJ Detroit 

KSD St. Louis 

WCCO Minneapolis & St. 
Paul 

WOC Davenport 

WHO Des Moines 

WOW Omaha 

WDAF Kansas City 

WTMJ Milwaukee 

WEBC Superior, Wise. & 
Duluth 

KOA _ Denver 

KSL Salt Lake City 

KGO San Francisco 

KOMO Seattle 

KFI Los Angeles 

KGW Portland, Ore. 

KHQ Spokane 


and other N. B. C. 
Chain Radio Stations. 
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HeEtto Boys! The boy who gets my new 
Trait Biazinc No. 8 Erector for Christ- 
mas will sure be the talk of the town. When 
you’ve built your 5-foot model of a real 
trans-atlantic Zeppelin, your pals will flock 
from miles around to look it over—with its 
giant silver bag, gondolas, propellers, land- 
ing mast. And that’s not all. I have worked 
all year to put into these new 1929 Erectors 
the thrills of a lifetime. You can build al- 
most every mechanical invention you can 
imagine. 


Think what a thrill you'll get build- 
ing these wonderful models that whiz and 
hum along when operated with your big 
powerful Erector electric motor. Every- 
thing ‘necessary lies beneath the cover of the 
brass bound chest that holds the new 1929 
Erector. With its many new exclusive and 
patented parts, you can build, one after 
another, over one thousand working models, 
including Airplanes, Automobiles, Trains, 
Steam Shovels, Locomotives, Derricks, 
Bridges, Power Plants; models of every 
description and kind. 


Now, boys, here’s the way to get this 
barrelful of red blooded fun. Send for the 
amazing Mysterious Erectorscope and Cat- 
alogue that tell all about Erector. Show it to 
your Dad—then take him to any good toy 
store. Let him see Erector himself—watch 
him warm up to it. He will want to build 
things with it himself. It’s a sure way to get 
the World’s Greatest Toy for Christmas. 





Builds 19 different Airplanes, one 
after another, that actually fly captive 
in a circle for hours at a time. Powered 
by the Famous Universal Polar Cub 110 
volt motor, that operates from regular 
house current. A complete construc- 
tion set. Price $10.00. 
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Why the New 1929 EREC) pis 


PATENTED Erector Girper. A real genuine girder like en- 
gineers use. The interlocking edge, a novel, exclusive Erector§} Pat 
feature, eliminates bending and makes it possible to connect pell 
two girders, sturdy and strong, with a single bolt and nut, 
and a four piece square girder with two screws only. (In al} Pat 


Erector Sets.) _ 
PATENTED Erector Motors. Powerful Battery Motor 1n No. ee 


4, 6, 7, 7% and 8. Famous Polar Cub 110-volt Universi Bu 
Motor in No. 9 and 10. 


PATENTED AssEMBLED GEAR Box. Adaptable to every p0s- Du 
sible gear combination, and for reversing movements. Con-J tert 
vertible into 3-drum hoisting engine. Standardized for use 

with either battery or 110-volt Motor. Included assembled ing Fus 
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the Famous No. 4 Set and up. too 
Heavy Steet Truck Bopy, 15” long. Exclusive Exsctaf 
feature. In No. 7% Set and up. bal 
3%,” Sou Stee, Disc WHEELS wiTH BALLOON Tirrs. Aa 
exclusive Erector feature. In No. 7% and up. re 
ora 





PATENTED Bic GiaNT CHANNEL Gmoers, straight and curved. Cro 
Electrically baked in brilliant red. Exclusive Erector featur} = The 








In No. 7 and up. = 

LarceE Steet Mover Burtpine Tray, pierced with Erector oe 

standard holes. Patent pending. Exclusive Erector feature: ad 
N & 

In No. 6 and up. f= con: 
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The Trail Blazing No. 8 


The Set That Builds the Zeppelin 

THE giant ship of the skies, and hundreds of other great inventions. In- 

cludes girders for Zeppelin frame and landing mast, silver bag, gondolas, 
propellers, stabilizers, and in addition includes all the parts of the 


Sensational No. 7! ERECTOR 





Here’s the set I know will give you the greatest thrill 
you ever had. Fun? Oh, Boy! It’s the real thing and 
there’s a thrill packed in every one of its unrivaled 
parts. Boys, this is one great outfit, and there are hours 
of real sport waiting for you building automotive 
models. From this great assortment of distinctive, 
unsurpassable, patented feature ERECTOR parts you can 
build over 800 models. Automobile Chassis, Tractors, 
cooters, Fire Engines, and a Hook and Ladder are only a 


big 15” steel truck body, famous steel model building 
tray, 88 page manual, powerful electric motor, com- 
pletely assembled gear box, big red steel disc wheels with 
oversize balloon tires, fenders, radiator, hood, bumper, 
springs, steering wheel, heavy truck axles, cab top, 
steam boiler, steam shovel—in fact, 25 lbs. of scientific 
thrills for every day of the year. 


Chassis $1 
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is the worlds greatest toy 


New Erector ZEPPELIN FEATURES 

Patented Erector Zeppelin girder, silver bag, gondolas, pro- 
pellers, stabilizers, rudders, etc. 

OTHER ExcLusivE SENSATIONAL FEATURES 
Patented curved girders (in all sets) ; giant fly wheel; machine 
frame (making possible the building of machinery models) ; 
Patented duplex base plate (double standard holes, making it 
possible to use axles of two sizes) Erector Dredge Bucket, Tip 
Bucket. 

ExcLusivE MECHANICAL WONDER FEATURES 
Duplex Plate, Cam, Flat and Cone Pulleys, Quarter and In- 
ternal Gears, Eccentric Loop, etc. 

ExcLusivE Erector AIRPLANE FEATURES 
Fuselage, wings, cylinders, propellers, stabilizers, rudder, pon- 
toons, struts, nose, swivel. 
SENSATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE FEATURES 

Truck body, fenders, radiator, hood, axles, steering wheel and 
knuckle, springs, bumper, heavy duty disc wheels, etc. 

A Few or THE Many OTHER CouNTLESS FEATURES 
Steam Boiler, Steam Shovel, Boiler Plate, Bull Ring, Segment Plate, Per- 
forated Strips—four holes to the inch (in all sets); Erector Gears—Pinion, 
Crown, Flat, Mitre, Helical, Internal, Quarter, Worm. 
The only construction toy for duplicating every engineering feat. Possible 
with no other toy but the New Erector. Made from structural steel, 
plated, brilliantly enameled in colors and electrically baked. Perfectly inter- 
changeable owing to the minute details of standardization. Contains an 


unrivaled assortment of parts and builds more models than any other 
construction toy. 


Famous ERECTOR. Sets- \ 


The New Big No. 7 $4 Q-0° 
The Set that Builds the Steam Shovel 


The Wonderful No. 6 $97.50 
In the Big Red Chest with the Steam Boiler 


The Famous No. 4 $§-00 
with Powerful Electric Motor and Gear Box 
DANDY BEGINNER’S SET No. 1... The 
Set that builds the Square Girder.._..$ 1.00 
THE ADVANCED No. 3... The Set with 
the long girders $2.50 
THE GIANT No. 9... The Mechanical Won- 
der Set, with 110-volt motor ............ $35.00 
THE DELUXE SET No. 10... Complete, Un- 
surpassable, EreCror in all its glory, $50.00 
ERECTOR ELECTRICAL SET, No. 3005. 
The Set that electrifies and illuminates, $5.00 
THE BIG GIRDER SET No. B... The Set 
that builds the Ferris Wheel ........... — $9.50 
ERECTOR AIRPLANE SET No. C... Flies 
by an electric motor .¢.....cs+.----0---- $10.00 


' Also Manufacturers of 
Bic Boy Too. Cuests, Gi_BerT CHEMISTRY, 








AND Mysto-Macic 
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FREE! 


n As Lone As Tuey Last 


A. C. GILBERT'S 
AMAZING AND 
MYSTERIOUS 


ERECTORSCOPE 


Tue first lucky 100,000 boys will get 
absolutely free the Mysterious Erector- 
scope. It will fool the smartest boy. You 
have never seen anything like it. Just 
look through the Erectorscope; you will 
not believe your eyes. Everybody will 
want to look through it. Mail the coupon 
today, and get your Erectorscope and 
Gilbert Toy Catalog. 


Tue A. C. Grsert Co., 
102 ERECTOR SQUARE, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Please send me my free copy of the 
Mysterious Erectorscope and Gilbert Toy 
Catalog. 
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Made to 


Scout Specifications 


HE Remington Official Scout Knife, RS3333, made especially at the request of the 
Scout Organization, is as fine a knife as we know how to turn out. Long years of 
experience and a thorough knowledge of cutlery manufacture have gone into it, yet— 
its price has been kept so low that you and every other scout can easily afford to own one. 


The big cutting blade is up-standing and sharp, 
hand-honed when youget it. The screw-driver, not 
a short skimpy one, will really drive screws. The 
patented can-opener never slips, making easy work 
of the toughest kind of tin. The punch-reamer, an 
every-minute tool, is always ready to punch or ream 
holes in anything and to scrape wood or metal. 
Then there’s the bottle docepper. and lastly, the 
strong shackle for attaching to belt or chain. 


When you see this knife and hold it in your hand, 

ms be surprised that you can buy so much for so 
ittle. But the Scout Organization asked us to give 
you a great big value at a small price. 

There are many imitations. Get the genuine. 

Ask Dad to get you one this Christmas. (Tell him 
you Il lend it to him whenever he needs areal knife.) 


Your dealer carries RS3333. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway 


© 1929 B. A. Co. 


New York City 


Remington, — 





















The Burgess Flashlight reveals what darkness 
conceals .... brings help to you or speeds 
your own efforts in rescuing yourself from night- 
time difficulties. It is priceless in emergencies 
.... and a valuable convenience in daily life. 
Carry a Burgess Flashlight with you, everywhere. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office eo a ee 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 





Other 
Burgess 
Flashlights 

from 
lf 95c to $5.00 


Chicago, Illinois 


BURGESS 







IN VIVID COLOR COMBINATIONS 
Baby Tub- Broad- Focusing, 


ular, F-12, beam, No. No. F-22, 
each, com- 22,each, each, com- 
ete with complete plete with 
“S115 with bat- batteries— 


$1.50 





$1.15 
Produc in 
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talk with him. Just why you played friend 
to us, I don’t know, but you certainly helped 
me over a rough place.” 

“Well, it’s just part of the Scout Law, 
sir. I used to think it was because other 
people needed friendship. But I had 
such a bully afternoon that I guess it was 
put there so that we can enjoy life our- 
selves.” 

“You'll have dinner with us,” said Mr. 
Farquar, “and go to the theater afterwards?” 

“Dinner, yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, “that 
is, if you’ll let me be the host. Please let 
me have that pleasure. Theater—well, I’m 
going somewhere with the Rabbit and his 
family. It ought to be exciting. And Trow- 
bridge—” he fumbled in his pocket—“‘ yes, I 
know it’s against the Scout Law—you can’t 
take money for a good turn. But you can’t 





| 
| 


| years. Take this and spend it. 


| 
| 


keep me from making a Christmas present 
either, if I want to, and I haven’t made any 
I’ve had any pleasure in for a good many 
If you don’t 
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want anything for yourself, get something 
for the folks at home.” 

He slipped something into Dick’s coat 

ket. 

“Please don’t argue about it. “You say 
you’ve had a good time, doing things for 
other people. Let me have my little good 
time too. I’m not paying you for favors. 
I’m raising pay in all my stores, by wire, 
to-night. Maybe one way to get a little 
work out of my employees would be to make 
them like me a little better. Anybody smart 
enough to teach Tightwad Tillotson, that 
has certainly earned something. But this 
isn’t pay. It’s just a Christmas present. 
Please keep it.” 

“T s’pose I'll have to,” said Dick doubt- 
fully, thrusting his hand into his pocket, 
and drawing out the bit of crumpled paper 
he found there. ‘‘And I wish you a ver) 
Merry Christmas, Mr. Tillotson.” 

He opened his hand to see what his 
present was. It was a ten-dollar bill. 








Hawk of the Sea Islands 
(Concluded from page 9) 
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him. I’ve been tipped off that they plan to 
run in the largest load ever attempted next 
week. We'll do our best to get ’em, but a 
hundred miles of this coast—’’ the com- 
mander ended with an eloquent gesture. 

Bud reported this conversation to the 
secret service man. 

“Maybe the district commander isn’t as 
anxious to get you a plane as he would like 
to have you believe,” commented Smith 
drily. ‘‘He’s got plenty of boats to stop the 
traffic, if properly used.” 


HAT Sunday afternoon Bud overhauled 

his ship thoroughly. On each side of 
the blue fuselage he painted in large gold 
letters the name he had chosen, Hawk of the 
Sea Islands. He completed all preparations 
that day in case Monday should be der Tag. 
But Monday passed, and, in due course, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. Thurs- 
day night he received a call to stand by. 
Friday dawned warm and clear. 

“Our last trip together,” he said. “I 
leave to-night—when we are through.” 

“The plane?” asked Bud. 

“Tt’s yours,” said Smith. “It’s payment 
for services. rendered to the department. 
Don’t thank me,” he added with a queer 
smile. ‘ You’ve earned it.” 

They began their reconnaissance at 
Tybee Light and flew down the hundred 
miles of the district. Bud spotted the Rawling 
and two other small vessels of the service. 

When they circled over the second boat 
he looked back to ask Smith when the fun 
began. Smith was busy writing something 
on a piece of paper. Bud expected it to be 
a note to him, but the moments flew and 
Smith made no move to pass it forward. 
When they began circling over the third 
suspect, Bud happened to tilt his head at an 
angle that caused his isinglass windshield 
to mirror the rear cockpit. He saw Smith 
in the act of tossing overboard a cylindrical 
container. Bud looked over the cockpit 
and saw the streamer hit the water. The 
crew of the boat was evidently expecting it, 
because a small bateau put out to pick it up. 

Bud looked back inquiringly at Smith. 
The face of the secret service man became 
hard as steel. 

“Forget it,’ he commanded in an ugly 
voice. 

Bud returned to his controls. A sudden, 
overpowering suspicion sent icy chills up 
and down his spine. His mind raced back 
to his first meeting with Smith. Things of 
small import loomed large in the light of 
this recent incident. He saw reason for 


‘| the controls being placed in the forward 


cockpit; it enabled his passenger to drop 
messages unobserved by the pilot. He 
understood why he plotted boat positions; 
it kept his attention diverted from hi 
passenger. He understood now why Smith 
had him fly over the suspicious boats of the 
district. Suspicion became a certainty. He 
took a piece of paper and wrote, “‘ Where 
to?” on it. Before passing it back he rubbed 
his finger on the oil gauge pipe and smeared 
a thin film of grease over the paper. 
““Home,” was written on the paper when 
it was returned to Bud. He didn’t look at 
the writing. His eyes were glued on a faint 
thumbprint, barely outlined on the greasy 





paper. 
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For across the center of the thumbprint 
was a jagged cross. 

Bud laughed savagely. He, Bud Conley, 
carrying on Jim’s work, was the dupe and 
catspaw of the master mind of the smugglers’ 
gang. He, Jim’s avenger, had been helping 
Jim’s murderer watch the movement of the 
Coast Guard vessels, helped him warn the 
liquor fleet. He, looking for traitors in 
the service, was the Judas whom he sought. 
re gave his ship the gun and climbed rap- 
idly. 

He felt something hard prod his back, and 
turned. His passenger, leaning over the 
rear cowling, was eyeing the comparative 
fingerprints. He had stuck an automatic 
between Bud’s shoulder blades. 

“Pass back that paper,” he ordered. 

Bud dropped it into his cockpit. ‘Climb 
forward and get it,’”’ he retorted. 

“T’m going to drill you,” shouted Smith. 

“Will you walk back?” asked Bud. He 
threw up his hands. With his knee he pushed 
the stick forward. The plane swooped down 
in a nose dive. 

“Grab your stick,” shouted Smith, hastily 
lowering his gun. His face was white. Bud 
smiled mercilessly. He had discovered 
Smith’s weakness. 

“It’s a stalemate,” shouted Smith above 
the roar of the motor. ‘‘Take me home and 
we'll call it quits. You keep the plane.” 

“‘Stalemate!”’ Bud laughed grimly. “Give 
me your gun,” he ordered. 

“Try and get it! I'll plug you if you 
touch it.” 

Bud pushed the stick over. The ship went 
into a barrel roll. He dove down and 
pulled the stick back. At the top of the en- 
suing loop he pushed the stick slightly for- 
ward. The ship was in a delayed loop. He 
cut the motor. The ship began falling on 
its back with sickening speed. After a 
moment he jammed the stick forward, gave 
her the gun, and shoved the stick to one side. 
End up, the ship side-slipped like a plummet. 
He had lost half his altitude. Next he 
stalled the ship and did a falling leaf. At a 
thousand feet he brought the ship under con- 
trol and levelled off. He looked back. 

His passenger gazed at him with blood- 
shet eyes. There was a sickly green pallor 
on his face. 

“Give me that gun,’’ ordered Bud. 

Smith refused with an oath. ‘‘Stalemate,”’ 
his lips said. 

Bud laughed savagely. Again he climbed. 
He was now over Ossabaw Sound. Beneath 
him he saw the Rawling, patrolling in 
ignorance of the duel above it, in ignorance 
of the hidden liquor fleet, waiting for night- 
fall to slip by. He climbed in a great spiral 
over the Coast Guard vessel, and levelled 
off at a mile’s altitude. 

““We’re going to dive,” he shouted. ‘‘ When 
you pass up the gun I’ll level off.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“Finis la guerre,”’ said Bud without smil- 
ing. 
At 2,500 feet, with a registered speed of 
225 miles per hour, Bud smiled. His pas- 
senger shivered. He had seen that kind of 
a smile before. He had seen it on men who 
knew that death was near, and who were 
prepared. He shoved the gun into Bud’s 
hand and covered his eyes as the waters 
rose up. 
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The waters didn’t quite reach the ship. 
Ever so slowly Bud drew back the stick. He 
kicked the rudder a couple of times to help 
the elevator catch air. Slowly the ship’s 
straight plunge eased into a curve that 
flattened out horizontally not a hundred feet 
above the water. 

Bud felt weak. He had seen death. He 
bit his lips to keep from fainting. The ship 
was travelling at a terrific speed, and he 
gently zoomed up in a great arc, banked, 
turned, and settled down within a cable’s 
length of the Rawling. He looked back. 
Smith had collapsed. 

Bud killed the motor at the same time 
that the cutter hove to. 

“Got a friend for you,”’ he shouted. He 
couldn’t hear what they said. The rapid 


- plane alongside the vessel. They assisted 


descent had nearly broken his ear drums. 
They threw him a line and he eased his 


him on board. The presence of the district 
commander on board told Bud how vigilantly 
the district was attending to its mission. 
The district commander spoke, but Bud 
could hear nothing. 

“Sorry,” he said. “TI’ll be as deaf as a 
post for a while. There’s your master rum- 
runner, feeling not so masterful at present.” 
He drew out his chart and gave it to the 
commander. ‘You'll find the position of 
the liquor fleet here. You should round 
them up before dark.” 

They pointed to the Hawk. “Oh, that,” | 
said Bud. ‘That’s a gift from the depart- 
ment for services rendered.” | 








How to Make a Hit Carson Chair 


(Concluded from page 23) 














down a young tree about three inches in 
diameter and from it making a log about 
seven feet long; then belaboring that log 
with a club until the concentric circles—by 
that I mean the rings that you see on the 
end of a stump or log—become separated 
and the wood may be pulled off in long, 
pliable strips, just the thing for basket work 
and just the thing for which to make the 
bottom band of your chair, and also just the 
thing to plait or weave into a mat like that 
in Fig. 11, which afterwards may be trimmed 
in circular form, Fig. to, to fit over Fig. 12. 
A piece of old matting may be used as a 
substitute, such as you put cu the floor in a 
bungalow, may be cut to an appropriate 
shape and placed over Fig. 12. 


Now then, we have provided for a seat 
and the bottom rim of the chair. We 
must next fashion thirty barrel staves, or 
splints split from a small log, into the shape 
shown by Fig. 9. They will be about two 
inches wide at the broadest part, 1614 
inches long and % of an inch thick with 
the tops a quarter of an inch wide. With 
thongs, if you have them, with twine, 
if you have no thongs, bind the ends of 
the splints together as shown in Fig. 14, 
lash them to the lower band by passing 
the thongs through holes, bored with the 
leather punch of your Scout knife, for that 
purpose, and lash the top ends together, as 
shown in Fig. 13. Then bind them to 
the hoop forming the seat of the chair. 
When you have the lattice done as in Figs. 
13 and 21, take sone more wands of pliable 
wood, hickory or otherwise, and lash on 
the uprights as shown in the side view, Fig. 
20, and the back view, Figs. 13, 17 and 18. 
The arms of the chair are supported by two 
sturdy uprights, each a half inch in diameter, 
Fig. 19. 

Since this chair will be covered with 
leather, I shall not find fault with you if 
you fasten the arms to the uprights, Fig. 
19, with small wire nails, one for each up- 
right, driven through the arm of the chair 
down into the stakes. Then lash the arms 
in place, as shown in Fig. 20, side view. 
Fig. 18 shows back view of the frame with 
the other supports of circular stakes and a 
band about the middle of the back. 

In a thing of this kind the diagrams always 
look more or less co nplicated, but that does 
not mean that the work is didicult. Any 
boy of twelve should be able to build a 
framework like that shown in Figs. 18 and 
20; covering it is not a dificult matter. 
Of course, the leather, if you use leather, 
should be wet and soft so that it can be 
stretched over the arms of the chair and 
pulled tight until it fits. In order that it 
may cover the seat of the chair, you will 
have to cut slits, as shown at A and,B in 
Figs. 15, 16 and 21. This allows the leather 
to bend and cover the seat, then run upright 
over the back. The leather is pulled over 
the hoop, around the seat and stitched in 
place as shown by the back view, Fig. 13. 
It is also stitched up under the arm and 
around the top of the back with thongs, 
whang strings or belt lacing, as you may call 
it. True, this too can be done with twine, 
but it will not look like the native Indian 
work of the Toltecs, Aztecs, Yaqui, Incas 
or whoever it was that first orizinated this 
chair, now made by the native Mexicans. 

The people on the border land and in 
Mexico use pigskin (biso-de nasha) to cover 
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the chair but sheepskin will answer our 
purpose, and failing in that, calfskin. If 
you can get the raw hide, before it is dried, 
you can fit it beautifully to the chair. In 
that case, leave the hairy side up to sit 
upon and lean your back against. 

Before you attempt to cut the skin to fit 
the chair, get a piece of muslin or some cheap 
fabric, or even paper, and fit it to the chair 
and out of it make a pattern for the leather. 


Khaki tent cloth for the covering. The' 
main point is to make a chair,—a good, | 
strong, serviceable, light chair. Make it 
look as near as you can like Fig. 21, which | 
was drawn from the Mexican chair in which | 
I am sitting while I dictate this article, and | 
when you get it done, decorate it with ever- 
greens, with red ribbons, because red is the 
Christmas color; put on it a big card em- | 
bellished with a Merry Christmas and all 
that sort of thing, and, since it is too big to 
put in the stocking of your daddy, your 
uncle, your Scoutmaster or your Executive, 
have it secretly placed alongside his fire- 
place, provided he has a fireplace; alongside 
his radiator, provided he has a radiator; 
alongside a steam heater, provided he has 
one, and if he has none of these things, put 
it in his library, his study or his den, where 
he will see it the first thing on Christmas 
morning. 

At the Jamboree I visited the camps of 
between forty and sixty different nationali- 
ties, but I saw nothing at any of those places 
appropriate for you boys here in America. 
This chair, however, is appropriate for any 
land and particularly appropriate for my 
good friends in India. I was delighted to 
meet those turbaned Scouts, brunettes all 
of them, and every inch gentlemen, splendid 
fellows. I shall consider it a great compli- 
ment if, when I visit India, I find them 
seated in the Kit Carson Chair here de- 
scribed. 

These chairs would also be good for our 
Australian and New Zealand Scouts; not so 
good for the English Scouts because of the 
lack of material in Great Britain with which 
to make them. I would hesitate to go any- 
where in England and cut lumber to make 
one of these chairs. It would be like going 
into Central Park and cutting down the 
young trees or shrubbery there. 

But we are indebted to England—Bless her 
old conservative soul!—for all the jolly 
Christmas legends about the Yule log and 
all those fascinating, heart warming cere- 
monies, and we love to think of a time when 
the boar’s head was borne aloft to the 
banquet hall while the Yule logs flamed in 
the ample fireplaces. 

Those days will never come again, but the 
good cheer is still ours, and besides that, 
don’t forget we have a jolly little saint of 
our own here in America, created by Clement 
C. Moore when he wrote those classic verses, 
“°’Twas the night before Christmas when 
all through the house”... “The Moon 
on the crust of the new fallen snow gave the 
luster of midday to objects below,” et cetera. 

Shi-shi yashtgi! those verses still thrill 
me with the same Christmas feeling I pos- 
sessed at this time of year when I, too, was a 
boy twelve or fourteen years old, and I feel 
myself one of you as you all again wish. 
Merry, Merry Christmas and a Happy New 

Year to Everybody! 
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Seo, "Yen tala tor the clothing ond | ee e UNLESS 
YOU WANT TO GROW 


TALL ENOUGH? Then don’t read this. 

Heavy ENouGH? Then turn the 
page. 

STRONG ENOUGH? Then pass this by. 

But if you want to be taller... 
heavier... huskier... read on. Here 
are training squad rules laid down by 
the biggest coaches in America. Rules 
that thousands of boys throughout 
this country are following, that you 
can follow, right in your own home. 
It’s simple, easy. Keep score on the 
FREE score board offered below, and 


watch your record climb! 


The Big Coaches’ Rules 


Just this. Plenty of fresh air, exercise, 
sleep. Plenty of good, wholesome food. 
AND. 
retard you. For example, drinks that 


. . Stay away from things that 


contain caffein. 

Instead, drink a delicious drink 
that’s a score-builder. .. and a training 
table favorite. Postum made with 
milk. In this drink you get . . . not 
only the wholesomeness of whole 
wheat and bran (that’s what 
Postum brings you) . .. but 
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best sort of building food. Containing 
the elements that help to make you 
grow ... big and strong and solid. 

It’s such a good drink! Hot and 
savory. And so easy to prepare. You 
just add hot (not boiled) milk to 
Instant Postum, and it’s ready. A 
favorite with the big men on the big 
teams throughout the land! 


Here’s How to Keep Score 
Send today, for this whiz of a score 
board! It not only has a place for your 
own record, but it gives the world’s 
records in all the major sports... 
names, dates, everything that you 
need when the details come up for 
discussion, time and again. On this 
score board, chalk up your height and 
weight gains each month. It’s FREE 
... yours for the asking. 


Write Today ... For Free 
Score Board and Sample 
Along with your score board will come 
a week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


Both are Free. Mail the coupon now! 
© 1929, G. F. Corp. 


FREE ... Score Board and Sample! 








the wonderful well-rounded 
nourishment of milk. The 





P. Ostum is one of the Post Food Products, Mamne 


which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 


and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your Grocer sells Street 


Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. ?-— 8. &. 12-29 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps my 
score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 
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in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of City 
he easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes. 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 








The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


to pick Daisys for Christmas 


If you’ve really made up your mind you'd like a Daisy 
Air Rifle for Christmas this year, it’s none too early to 
set about letting folks know that you want it. To be 
on the safe side, here’s what you'd better do. 

First, go to your hardware or sporting goods dealer, 
and look over the different Daisy models. He'll let you 
see them and you can handle them, and see which one 
you like best. Ask him for a copy of the Daisy Manual, 
it’s free—and contains pictures of the different models, 
and if there’s any he doesn’t carry in stock, he'll be glad 
to get it for you. If he hasn’t the Manual, write direct 
to the Daisy factory and it will be sent you free. 

Next, after you've picked out just the particular Daisy 
you want, let everybody know about it. Tell Dad and 
Mother, and the whole family. Perhaps you can get 
Dad to go with you to the store, then you can show 
him the exact rifle you have picked out. 

After you've got the idea over to everybody in the 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plymouth, Michigan 


family, just repeat it every few days. Don't let them 
forget. People are so forgetful, it always pays to remind 
them, every once in a while. We know one boy, who 
cut out the different Daisy Air Rifle advertisements and 
pasted them up on his Dad’s shaving mirror, every morning for 
a week before Christmas. But that won’t be necessary, if you 
just mention the Daisy you want every so often, and get him 
to go to the store with you, and help you pick it out. 

This is a sure system, and if you keep at it faithfully, you’ll 
have your Daisy Christmas morning, sure as shooting, and 
you'll be ready ro list your skill at target practice against Dad’s 
or the other fellows. Won’t it be great to show the other 
fellows your own rifle Christmas morning? 

If the dealer near you hasn’t got the Daisy you want, tell 
Dad and the folks he can get it from the factory, at the regular 
advertised price. Most fellows prefer the Daisy Pump Gun 
illustrated — this page. It’s built j just like a real man’s hunt 


ing rifle, the same pump action and os rting lines that the reg- 


ular big game hunters prefer. A 50 shot Tepeater sells for only 
.00. Be sure to sce it. We think it’s the one you will 
want for Christmas. Other Daisy models from $1.00 to $5.00. 


BULIS.EYE 
U. S. A. 











We recommenc 
the use of Bull’: 
Eye Steel Shot 
with Daisy Ai: 
Rifles 
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: When Thieves Fall Out 
(Concluded from page 15) 
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And he, also, took a great mouthful, his 
eyes sparkling the while with appreciation. 

“Get not excited, Will Longshank,” 
growled Red Rufus. ‘‘We share equally, as 
thou sayest .. . therefore let us discover 
what that pleasant-seeming bag contains.” 

Hereat Will Longshank, taking a second 
huge bite, placed the ham with much of care 
on the grass and sank his lanky body beside 
it with his back close up to the thick network 
of undergrowth. With eager fingers he be- 
gan to unfasten the strings that drew close 
the mouth of the bag. With an anticipatory 
grunt Red Rufus slumped heavily beside 
his companion, watching with avaricious 
eyes as Will Longshank drew forth a single 
silver piece and placed it on the ground 
beside him. 
@ One for me,” he chuckled, and dipped 
again, pushing the coin this time across to 
Red Rufus. ‘And one for thee.” 


THs he continued, feasting his eyes 

greedily upon each piece ere he committed 
it to one or other of the two piles that were 
growing beside him on the ground. Now 
Red Rufus, after a time, grew a-wearied of 
the slow process of division, and seizing again 
upon the ham that was nigh unto him, he 
began to make great inroads upon it. Be- 
holding, Will Longshank ceased from his 
monotonous counting. 

““Beshrew thee for a selfish knave!” he 
cried. ‘While I work thou dost surfeit thy- 
self. Pass it hither!” 

Reluctantly Red Rufus handed over the 
meat, watching with keen anxiety while the 
other partook of it greedily. Then Will 
Longshank turned once more to the sharing 
out of the ill-gotten treasure. Yet as he 
dipped his greasy hand into the bag he 
paused abruptly and sat staring curiously at 
the coins beside him close against the green 
wall of undergrowth and thence to those by 
his companion. 

“By the fiends!” he cried, glaring at Red 
Rufus, “thou wouldst try to cheat me?” 

“‘Cheat thee?” replied Red Rufus. 

“Aye,” hissed Will Longshank. ‘Think 
not that I be blind!” 

“Blind! Cheat!” exclaimed Red Rufus, 
seeming suddenly to rouse hmself. ‘By the 
rood, Will Longshank, hast lost thy senses?” 

“Nay, not so much as thou dost seem to 
think!” retorted Will grimly. ‘I do know 
that there were ten pieces by each of us, 
an’ now thou hast i’ thy pile twelve while 
mine hath but eight!” 

Thereupon Red Rufus did examine the 
piles closely, and he saw that it was as Will 
Longshank had said. 

“Now I swear thou art sore befuddled!” 
he, exclaimed. “Thou hast missed thy 
count and——” 

“T counted aright I say,” Will Longshank 
interrupted with passion. “Keep thy 
knave’s fingers off that which is. mine or I'll 
slit thy weasand for thee!” 

Whereat he grasped the stray pieces and 
restored them to his own pile, glaring evilly 
upon Red Rufus, who sought no further pro- 
test but fell to muttering sullenly in his 
beard. Thereupon Will Longshank laid 
violent hands upon the now sadly diminished 
ham, and once again clenched his teeth 
angrily therein by way of relieving his out- 
raged feelings. Red Rufus watched him 
closely and sullenly the while, resentful of 
his companon’s accusation, and jealous lest 
he should consume more than his fair share 
of the meat. 

As Will ate he kept suspicious watch upon 
the silver pieces from the corner of his eyes, 
and now, with a strange feeling of elation 
and wrath, he beheld dimly by reason of 
the great half-stripped bone that obscured 
his vision a stealthy hand creep slowly from 
behind the red ones back and close rapidly 
upon three of the coins, carrying them with 
swiftness to the other pile. A hissing, snarl- 
ing cry gave Will Longshank as with a cat- 
like bound he hurled himself bodily upon 
Red Rufus. 

‘Thou thieving hound!” he hissed. “I 
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a cautious hand and a face peered forth. A 













saw thee then. Rob me, wouldst thou?” 

Red Rufus, taken entirely by surprise, 
strove mightily to throw off his enraged com- 
rade. And as the pair struggled there, roll 
ing about wildly in the center of the rough 
track, a strange thing happened. The thick 
network of green-draped branches against 
which the two had sat was slowly parted by 


broad, ugly face, crowned by a mob of wet 
hair that straggled limply over the creased 
brow and the little, sharp eyes that were 
beneath the face of Wace, Son of Feather- 
brain. 

With infinite care the jester forced his 
small body through the foliage. Eagerly he 
pounced upon the little bag of silver that 
lay where the long-faced Will had dropped it 
in his rage. All unnoticed by the furiously 
striving men, Wace began with nimble 
fingers to gather the scattered coins into the 
bag. Now at that instant Red Rufus, 
desperately striving to throw Will Longshank 
from him, caught a brief glimpse of the 
dwarf’ 

““Hold—enough! See, thou fool!” he 
gasped between his efforts to arise. ‘We ha’ 
been tricked—’tis the dwarf!” 

And at that, with a mighty twist, he 
wrenched himself free. Staggering eto his 
feet, he lumbered along after Wace who was 
by now speeding away. A low cry of rage 
and disappointment left Will Longshank’s 
lips as he realized that the jester had fooled 
him and Red Rufus. Then he began to run 
with his great strides after the escaping dwarf. 
Yet were the discomfited pair unable to 
match the dwarf for speed, for Wace, despite 
his small stature, was swift as a hound on his 
thin, ungainly legs. And the jester, casting 
a quick glance over his broad shoulder, saw 
how he held the advantage. 

“Farewell, ye creeping snails!” he taunted. 
“Someday your cousin Wace will show ye 
how to use those clumsy legs 0’ yours!” 

So at last Wace came unto the edge of the 
forest and to the open moorland. With a 
final spurt he darted past the silent mill and 
on to the grim, towering castle of Moorsdale. 


“ BY MY hilt!” cried Cerdic of Moorsdale, 

his brow dark with wrath, “‘must we 
never hear the last of the evil doings of those 
masterless knaves?” 

Hugh the Miller raised his wan face to his 
lord’s. 

“And Wace, good lord,” he stammered. 
“Those fiends must ha’ slain him!” 

“Poor fool!” muttered Cerdic with bitter 
regret. “I would not have lost the faithful 
knave for all the silver iY 

A quick patter of feet crossing the floor 
interrupted Cerdic, and Wace the Jester 
bounded lightly before him, flourishing the 
bag of silver pieces in his hand, his face all 
one delighted grin. 

“But thou wouldst ha lost thy silver 
pieces had it not been for the poor fool!’’ he 
shrilled, having heard Cerdic’s last words. 

Thereupon, giving the bag into Cerdic’s 
hand, he told of all that had occurred. 

“When I did overbalance and fall into the 
torrent I did bid my good lord farewell,” he 
concluded, and shivered with the memory. 
‘But the poor fool was tossed along through 
the narrows and flung unhurt into the calm 
waters below!” 

“Thou hast been right miraculously pre- 
served!” cried Cerdic wonderingly. ‘And 
having escaped thus narrowly thou didst 
risk thy life again for the sake of a few silver 
pieces, thou noble fool?” 

“But, good Lord Cerdic,” explained Wace 
simply “silver pieces are hardly come by; 
with much labor and my lord can soon get 
him another fool!” 

“Not one so faithful as thou,” said Cerdic 
quietly and there was much of feeling in his 
tone. 

“True, good Uncle Cerdic,” Wace agreed, 
and grinned again as he danced there on 
tip-toe. “But one more foolish— yes. 
For, ’twould seem, the world hath them 
a-plenty!” 
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An Ideal 


Christmas Present 


Made-to-order for 
Boy Scouts | 
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Mabe to fit a Scout’s idea 
of a perfect flashlight.’ De- 
signed with special features 
that make it the handiest 
and most useful light a 
Scout could want. It’s 
Eveready Flashlight No. 
2697, the official Boy Scout 
Flashlight you see illus- 
trated here. You'll certainly 
want one for Christmas. 

Khaki color. Decorated with the 
official Boy Scout insignia. A flash- 
light you'll be proud to own—a 
light you'll find use for in a dozen 
ways, every night, indoors‘and out. 
Write it down now on your 
“‘wanted-for-Christmas”’ list. 

You can focus this flashlight by 
turning the lens one way or the 
other. It can be made to shoot a 
bright piercing beam 200 feet into 
the darkest night or you can have a 
wide circle of clear light at close 
range, if you want it. The clip on the 
back fastens the light to your belt, 
breeches-top or shirt-pocket and 
leaves your hands free. There is a 
ring-hanger on the end for hanging 
it up. And the safety-lock switch 
will give you either steady or on- 
and-off light. This is No. 2697. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 
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What do you want 
jor Christmas) 


Pocket Gen 


Christmas will soon be 
here...candles gleaming 
on the tree, mysterious 
packages all dressed up 
in gay, colorful wrappers. 
A day of good will and 
good cheer ... and one 
that will live long in the 
memory of thousands 
of boys who receive a 


Pocket Ben Watch. 


He’s awatch that every 
boy prizes and is proud 
of. His loyal and helpful 
service is a daily reminder 
of the giver... good 
looking ... dependable, a 
Westclox and world-famed 


for his trustworthiness. 


Built by the makers of 


Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 







The Westclox Auto 
Clock is the sort of a 
Christmas present Dad 
will appreciate. Con- 
venient. Attractive. 
Quickly attached to 
dash or above wind- 
shield of any car. 















The Lone Scout Plan 

1. THE LONE SCOUT 
PLAN is one of the three 
methods used in offering 
Scout service and the Scout 
sag to boys by Boy 

outs of America, and is 
available to them anywhere 
when for good reasons, they 
cannot avail themselves of 
the Troop Scout Plan. 

2 WHAT ALONE 
SCOUT GETS FOR HIS 
FIFTY CENTS REGISTRATION FEE: 
Leadership; year’s subscription to the Lone 
Scout Magazine; Circular of Instruction; 
Follow-up letters; Certificate of membership; 
Participation in all Local, Regional, and 
National Scout events. 

3- LONE SCOUT LEADERSHIP: Under 
Council supervision a Lone Scout has an 
Adult leader designated as “Friend and 
Counselor.” When 
five or more Lone 
Scouts in any given 
section are within 
reach of one another, 
they may organize a 
Lone Scout Tribe for 
the purpose of having 
occasional meetings 
during the year under 
Adult leadership. This 
Adult leader is des- 
ignated as “‘Guide” of 
the Tribe. The differ- 
ence between a Tribe 
and a Troop is in the 
flexibility of the Tribe 
organization with re- 
spect to numbers, time 
of meeting, number of 
meetings per year, and 
long distance supervi- 
sion by the “Guide” 
by ’phone, through 
country newspapers, 
farm journals, and by correspoadence. Adult 
Tribe leadership is often expressed through 
the printed page and by other means rather 
than by weekly meetings. It is a definite 
effort to give the scattered Lone Scouts maxi- 
mum leadership and group activities, group 
consciousness, when Troop organization is 
not possible; activities of the Tribe are to be 
governed by the conditions and needs of its 
membership. 

4. CERTIFICATES OF MEMBER- 
SHIP: The old-timer Lone Scouts may have 
a Lone Scout certificate providing for records 
of advancement by the old Degree system. 
The new Lone Scouts, however, are given 
the regular Boy Scout certificate of member- 


ship. 

5. BLANKSAND FORMS USED: Reg- 

istration Blank for new members; Reregistra- 
tion Blank for old members; Transfer Credit 
Blank used when transferring from one plan 
of Scouting to another; Acceptance Blank, 
used by all Lone Scouts in securing their 
“Friend and Counselor” (Adult Leader); 
Council Membership Blank for Lone Scouts, 
used in reporting to the National Council 
the names and addresses of all Lone Scouts 
dropped from the Local Council list. In 
addition to these, Lone Scouts use the same 
blanks as do Troop Scouts for advancement 
in Scout rank and for Merit Badge and Court 
of Honor recognition. 
6. FUNCTIONS OF “FRIEND AND 
COUNSELOR”: He takes the place of 
Scoutmaster in giving leadership to the indi- 
vidual boy, and is responsible for conducting 
tests for the Scout’s advancement, and signs 
applications for Merit Badge, Star, Life and 
Eagle ranks in same manner as do Scout- 
masters of Troops. 


7. LONE SCOUT’S RELATION TO 
COURT OF HONOR AND BOARD OF 
REVIEW: When under Council super- 
vision, Lone Scouts have exactly the same 
relationship to Boards of Review, Counsel- 
ors, and Courts of Honor, as do other Scouts. 
However, it is often necessary to make special 
arrangements because of the distance that a 
single Scout or group of Lone Scouts live 
from the regular machinery of a Council. 
The Council, through its properly constituted 








officials, supervises. and approves the 


The 


Lone Scout 





The pes drawing by “ZAD” illustrates 
an Old-Timer Lone Scout who has climbed 
the Tree of Scouting, passing the fruits 
to the New-Comer Lone Scout 






“Friends and Counselors” of 
Lone Scouts, their Examiners 
for Merit Badges, and plan 
for Special Examiners and 
Committees, when the regular 
machinery cannot be used. 

8. LONE SCOUTS OUT- 
SIDE OF COUNCIL 
SUPERVISION: ‘Friends 
and Counselors” are author- 
ized to select Examiners or 
Counselors in the various 
Merit Badge subjects so as 
to make it possible for the Lone Scout to 
pass Merit Badge tests before these Examin- 
ers and report directly to Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Where a number of Lone Scouts in the same 
community are within reach of one another 
it will often be possible to have a Committee 
appointed to act as a Board of Review and 
plan for a local Court of Honor. Complete 
instructions should be 
secured from National 
Headquarters in re- 
gard to requirements. 
No Lone Scout should 
ever be recommended 
for Eagle Scout Award 
until he has met all 
the requirements with 
respect to his Scout 
Character, living up to 
Oath and Law, “Pre- 
paredness,” the habit 
of the “Daily Good 
Turn,” as well as pass- 
ing the required 21 
Merit Badge tests, as 
these other qualifica- 
tions are even more 
important. 

9 HOW LONE 
SCOUTS ARE IN- 
STIRUCTED IN 
THEIR WORK: 

A. Through the 
printed page, country newspapers, Farm 
Journals, Council papers, Amateur Boy 
Scout papers, and the monthly visit of 
the Lone Scout Magazine. 

B. A circular of “Instructions to Lone 
Scouts” is issued to all Lone Scouts and 
sent from Local Council Office or 
National Headquarters. 

C. By a series of follow-up letters during 
the year. 

D. By making use of the Boy Scout Hand- 
book 


E. By theuseof BOYS’ LIFE; a Lone Scout 
secures BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00 per year, 
provided it is taken at the same time 
that registration or reregistration fee is 
transmitted. Otherwise it is $2.00 per 
year. 

10. ORGANIZATION PLAN FOR LONE 

SCOUTING: 

A. Tribe Organization; three kinds—Local 
Community Tribe, Farm Journal Tribe, 
and Mail Tribe. 

B. Special Committee for Lone Scouting: 
There are two types of Committees 
within Council Territory functioning in 
the interest of Lone Scouting. The first 
may be a Committee of three or more 
men, especially selected to be responsi- 
ble for the program and development of 
Lone Scouting under Council super- 
vision; the second plan for the organiza- 
tion of the Committee might be to place 
upon each of the Standing Committees 

the Council one member who will 
represent the Lone Scout work within 
the Committee and the Council Area 
Committee under the leadership of the 
Chairman who is appointed by the 
Executive Board. 
11. THE LONE SCOUT PROGRAM: 





The program as far as the individual boy is | th 


concerned is the same basic program as with 
all other Scouts, that is, a Lone Scout passes 
the same 3 ranks, Tenderfoot, Second and 
First-Class, and goes through ‘to Life, Star 
and Eagle Ranks, and has the same privi- 
leges with reference to the Council activities, 
participation in Council camps and the vari- 
ous other award programs. 

12. EXTRA ACTIVITIES FOR LONE 
SCOUTS: It is clearly evident that individual 
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‘ BICYCLES ° 
Us And The New a 
* 22 CALIBER BOLT ACTION® 


SAFETY RIFLE 


will make this the outstanding Christ- 
mas for boys throughout the United 
States. 

America’s Finest Bicycles. Range in 
Price from $32.50 to $67.50. 

The Iver Johnson Safety Rifle repre- 
sents the greatest improvement ever 
made in the .22 Caliber class, and it’s 
the safe one for boys. 


$7. 


Dealers all over the United States will show you 
these famous products. id for free ——— 
folders in colors describing Iver Jo a? Bicyc 
Velocipedes, Juniorcycles and the Iver — 
Safety Rifle 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street: 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 
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yess t you often rode that yes could 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


boys who are pursuing the Scout program 
and denied the group activities which are so 
attractively offered through the Troop and 
Patrol plans, should have some extra-curri- 
cula activities to take up the “slack” and 
accomplish for the individual Scout some of 
the things so important to growth in Scout- 
ing. For this purpose we are using the extra- 
curricula program made up of the following: 

A. Grand Councilor Program: This is 
designed to encourage all Lone Scouts to 
progress beyond Tenderfoot rank, and to 
want to be of First-Class rank. It will also 
encourage older boys to stay in the Scout 
Movement longer. This plan has been 
thoroughly tested and has accomplished 
these purposes. 

B. The Contributor Award Program: 
Made up of a series of 4 Medal Awards. 
This activity correlates with school work in 
such a way as to be helpful to both, and 
stimulates on the part of the Scout the desire 
to report his progress and to furnish inter- 
esting Scout information from his work for 
Scout publications and local papers, and at 
the same time to train in writing. 

C. Booster-Organizer Awards: Used for 
the purpose of getting individual Lone Scouts 
to secure other members and organizing 
them into Tribes, Patrols or Troops. 


Alaska Lone Scout Develops a Troop 
RECENT letter received from Holden 
M. LeRoy, the first Lone Scout 

Friend and Counselor of a Lone Scout in 

Alaska, makes the following statement: 

“T was first invited to become the Lone 

Scout Friend and Counselor of a Lone Scout 

up here in Alaska, and was later invited to be- 

come the Friend and Counselor of a second 

Scout. These Lone Scouts are all native 

Alaskans. They are not white boys, but 

they are all interested in having the Scout 

program. Through this effort I became 
interested in Scouting, and very enthusiastic 
jn its leadership. Presently, I found so 
many boys wanting me to act as Scout 

Leader or Friend and Counselor, that I 

thought it best to organize them into a Troop. 

We now have a well organized Boy Scout 

Troop of native Alaskan boys and have made 

fine progress. Our Troop is No. 2, the other 

Troop, No. 1, being made up of white boys. 

“T believe that Scouting will be of immense 
benefit to these native boys.” 


Leader Travels Twenty-five Miles to 
Meeting 

A RECENT letter from H. G. Horton, 

Scout Executive of Easton, Pa., contains 
the following statement: ‘‘ At a recent train- 
ing school of Scout leaders and Scoutmasters, 
68 different men attended the course. 
Twenty-six were volunteer leaders, and at- 
tended 50 per cent. or more of the sessions; 
19 of the leaders qualified for ten or more 
attendances. One man from the country, a 
farmer, drove 25 miles each way to attend.” 
There are plenty of men just like this man 


who live out in the country. Let’s find 
‘them and offer them training. 


Lone Scout of the Navy 
LONE SCOUT ROSS A. TIGERT, radio 
operator of the U.S.S. Contocook, has 

been one of the most active Lone Scouts 
during the past year. Aside from his per- 
sonal record of progress he has had a great 
many Scout activities. Here are a few of 
them: He is now seeking new members, 
reregistering old members, with a view to 
organizing the Navy Tribe of Lone Scouts, 
and will try to secure an outstanding naval 
leader as the Tribe Guide. He has already 
secured the membership of the following 
for this Tribe: 

William Golden Stone, 

Carl Spangler, 

Joe Sutcliffe, 

Ken White. 

He has further shown his enthusiasm for 
the Scout program by reregistering and read- 
ing regularly the LONE SCOUT magazine. 
He has also subscribed for BOYS’ LIFE, has 
written articles for, and is a subscriber for 
eight different ALSAP papers. Scout Ross 
will soon be the organizer and originator of 
the first naval Lone Scout Tribe. 


Patrols and Tribes 
ONE SCOUTS have been asking, What 
is a “‘ Farm or Home Patrol” —hence this 
statement: 

A Farm or Home Patrol is a group, from 
three to eight boys, who have become Boy 
Scouts through organization of a Farm or 
Home Patrol. This is done before a Troop is 
organized or contemplated. In order to 
start a Patrol you must have a minimum of 
three boys and a Scoutmaster, approved by 
three parents of boys. In other words, before 
any boy can start Scouting as a member of a 
Farm or Home Patrol, it is necessary to have 
the cooperation of seven different people, 
i.e., three boys, a Scoutmaster and three 
parents, who approve the selection of a 
leader. 

This plan differs from the Lone Scout 
Plan, because a Lone Scout can start as an 
individual, then invite one man to be his 
“Friend and Counsellor.” He then may 
start with full speed to climb the ladder of 
Scout achievement, and may later invite 
other boys to become Lone Scouts and form 
a Tribe. 

There are three kinds of Tribes organized 
as follows: 

1° The local county or Council Lone 
Scout Tribe of three or more members. 

2. The Mail Tribe; where boys carry on 
their program by meeting one or more times 
a year and the rest of the time by corre- 
spondence or through the printed page. 

3. The Farm Journal or country news- 
paper Tribe; where all members who register 
through the publication become active 
members of the Farm Journal or newspaper 
Tribe. 
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The blocking was not as easy as we 
thought. The natural thing was to use heavy 
sticks for the barriers, but arranging them 
would take time and the cutting would make 
too much noise; to collect dead sticks would 
also make considerable disturbance. And 
barriers of sticks would maybe seem to the 
hippos quite natural obstructions, and they 
would pass through them; to their weighty 
= such blockades would offer little diffi- 
culty. 

What then could be done? There was not 
much time. Unless we acted quickly the 
night would again be spent in vain while we 
once more laid ourselves open to the hazards 
of the jungle. Then it came like a flash, a real 
idea. We would build a small fire in each 
runway. To do this was simple, it meant 
only the getting of some small wood that 
could be readily picked up without noise, 
and starting fires in the depths of these cuts 
would not be serious if we were careful to 
keep out of sight. If the fires went out, the 
ash would still remain warm, and the hippos. 
smelling the burnt stumps, would not pass, 

So we built a fire in every cut above and 
below our own. There would be a haze of 
smoke about us, but this would not arouse the 
hippos in the least. We took our position 
as on the night before. Our native bearers 
left and the darkness closed about us. We 
could see the low glimmer of small fires on 
the low-hanging leaves, and unless the hippos 
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were just opposite these narrow cuts, they 
could not see them at all; if they were visible 
to them all the better, for it would force them 
along to our cut, which was clear. 

We hardly expected that they would 
leave the water in the early part of the 
evening, so we arranged that one of us should 
take a nap while the other should keep 
awake. If he became drowsy he should take 
no chances, but wake up the other. We 
sat listening and watched the stars go 
through the little windows among the leaves. 
The hippos grunted as before, but would have 
none of our portraiture. We heard more 
strange sounds of the jungle night, some that 
we had not heard on the night before. What 
prowling beasts might cause them? There 
was a coughing bark, first faint, then louder. 
Its maker was coming to water. Was it a 
bush-buck? Or a leopard which had killed 
and fed, and was coming to quench his 
thirst? Closer it came, but it proved to be on 
the other side of the stream, where the ani- 
mal drank, and returned as it had come with 
its cough growing fainter and fainter. 

Then came the ugly hum of mosquitoes. 
We had no head nets; surely the black Mother 
Nature which rules that land might have 
found it bad enough for us to lie on the bare 
ground on the bank of that tropical river, 
without sending those whining pests to pierce 
our skins and make us liable to tropical 
fever! But we had to stick. The sky dark- 
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ened. The heavens had clouded; that was a 
bad sign, too, for the rainy season was close. 
A shower came, but shortly passed over, 
leaving us damp and chilled with the drip 
from the leaves. Trying hours passed as we 
fought the clouds of mosquitoes which had 
been stirred up by the rain. Then the sky 
brightened in the east and morning came. 
Another unsuccessful night lay behind us. 


E INVESTIGATED the _ runways 

which we had blocked, and saw that 
no attempt had been made by the hippos 
to pass through them. The fires, now cold, 
had been effective. Yet the hippos must 
have come out, for their grunts had grown 
fewer as the night passed, until only occa- 
sionally a lone one called. We headed to- 
wards camp, wondering why we had been 
defeated. Suddenly I stopped at a sign in the 
wet trail. A hippo had come from the 
water. We back-trailed, and found where it 
had come through the bush. Following only 
a short distance to the river, we learned why 
we had failed. This was the trail the hippos 
had used in the night. We took care not 
to disturb it. Here was our chance! We 
would try once more, for the last time. We 
hurried back to camp to get some needed 
rest. 

Next day, with the possibility of rain, 
we prepared more carefully for our third 
night, taking with us a very light shelter 
tent of the lean-to type. We took a ground 
sheet and bed rolls that we might be as com- 
fortable as possible, for the discomforts of the 
previous nights were telling on us. 

We started a little earlier this evening to 
allow time for erecting the tent. At the 
point where the hippos came from the trail 
were a few big trees and a little open glade; 
through this passed the game trail which 
skirted the bank. 

The river was not visible through the 
brush, so we used the brush as a screen behind 
which to pitch our tent, selecting a spot in 
the middle of a grassy opening on the side 
farthest from the stream. We took advan- 
tage of small trees to which to tie the ropes, 
so that no pounding of tent pegs would be 
necessary. ‘The tent was set to face the 
water, with the greater part of the grassy 
plot before it. As a precaution against 
buffalo and rhinos attacking from behind, 
we made a semi-circular hedge of thorn-bush 
at the back. We could, of course, have no 
fire, but as before, had to depend entirely on 
our alertness for protection. 

Our bed rolls were placed on the ground at 
either side of the tent, with the head to the 
low, back wall, the feet projecting beyond 
the tent opening. In the narrow space 
between us lay our guns, ready for instant 
use. We planned to lie in wait in the shelter 
of the tent, while the top of the runway, 
twenty yards to our right front, was guarded 
by the flashlight camera with a trip-cord 
across the trail. Should a hippo come out 
he would take his own picture and we would 
be close by to change the plates and flash 
powder for another picture after the excite- 
ment subsided. We decided not to use the 
hand-camera as on the nights before, because 
a tent near enough to the trail to use a hand 
camera would surely have been visible to the 
hippo, and defeated our purpose. 

When all was set and the small fires had 
been built in the cuts, the boys left and we 
settled down. I took to my bed close to the 
wall on the left side of the tent, while my 
friend took to his on the right, nearest the 
camera. 

Darkness came and the foliage melted into 
the night. The world was formless but for 
the furry edge of trees against the cloudy 
sky. 

With heavy revolvers lashed to our belts 
and the rifles again inspected, we lay on our 
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asleep in the African wilds without even a 
fire, with leopards and lions hunting about 
us.” Had we known that lions were about, 
we never would have ventured into this folly 
anyhow! 

I reached over to wake him. I touched his 
arm, gently, so as not to frighten him. He 
did not respond. ‘Poor fellow,” I thought, 
“‘heneeds the sleep. It had been trying work. 
and he had not slept well during the day.”’ 

I sat alone, with every sense alert. Shortly 
again came the roars. They were not far 
off; I must listen, and determine their direc- 
tion. If they are coming this way, I must 
wake him up. These lions are in their 
element, and we are out of ours; the ad- 
vantage is all with them on this dark night. 
I pondered what I should do if they came on 
this side or that side. If they scented us 
they would not make a sound, but stalk. | 
waited for another roar, but it did not come. 
I did not like this. I could not tell where 
they were nor which way they were moving. 
Being wide awake I knew that I could lie 
back on my blankets where I could be more 
comfortable, without falling asleep. } 

I lay and listened, keen, with my head 
propped high, looking straight out into the 
darkness of our little opening. All around 
us there was an uncanny silence. Then out 
of this black quietness, without any warning, 
came a loud report, a bright flash, a terrific 
rush and splash. I sprang to my feet. At 
the same moment my friend awoke with a 
wild ‘“‘What’s that?” 

“‘The flash went off without a warning,” I 
told him, “and there was a rush which 
sounded like a hippo.” I whipped out my 
revolver and stepped out of the tent. As | 
did, I jumped back with a shouted “Look 
out! There’s something up.” My eyes had 
found a dozen bright glowing spots on the 
ground, scattered like pebbles thrown from 
the hand. 

“‘This is strange,” I said, as, with my re- 
volver ready, I leaned very cautiously for- 
ward to examine the bright spots. Then | 
lowered my voice. I was suspicious of this 
mystery, and hastily reviewed the situation 
to my companion. 

““T was wide awake,” I told him, “looking 
right out here, and saw not a thing, yet 
these glowing spots are almost at our feet 
They are not from the flash, for that’s too 
far away.” 

My mind worked fast, as my suspiciors 
rose, and I tried to fathom the mystery. 
My eyes again ran quickly over the ghost 
lights which covered the space of a ten-foot 
circle. They didnot move. Yes, one moved 
Look out! It is larger than the rest and 
higher. It moves slowly to the right, then 
slowly to the left, and stops. I pointed 
my revolver to shoot, but no! I must not 
until I know what this mystery is. I tried 
to speak, but I could not; a lump was in 
my throat. I gathered myself, and tried 
again. 

“‘Who’s there? I'll shoot,” I called, but 
there was no answer. The glowing spot 
moved to the right and then back to the 
left. ‘‘What can it be?” I wondered, and 
again I called, now in native tongue. No 
reply, except the slow movement. Was it 
beast or man? I could not tell? I ought to 
fire, yet the fear of an unknown danger held 
me. There was no form or color, nothing 
but these weird glaring spots, dotting the 
blackness. 

“Keep your gun on the one that moves,” 
I called in a low tone, “‘and I’ll see what 
I can catch against the sky line.” I, too, 
held my revolver pointed at the spot and 
stooped. I could see nothing. Lower and 
lower I went until my face touched the 
ground. I saw a vague form above the sky 
line of the trees. There was not a move, nor 
a sound except for my own voice, so strange, 
so strained that it startled even myself. 

“Tt moves!” I cried, ‘It is the figure of a 
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dreamless sleep of a tired hippo hunter. How 
long I slept, I do not know; it must have 
been several hours. I suddenly awoke. 
What was that? did something waken me? 
I straightened up to listen. Sure enough, a 
lion! Yes, two! Their first loud roars had 
awakened me, but now they were growing 
fainter as they neared the end in short low 
grunts. I did not speak, as I thought my 
friend had heard them also. Then they 
stopped, all was quiet. No word came from 
my companion. I listened. There was deep, 
long breathing. “My heavens!” I thought, 
““He’s asleep! We've both been asleep; 
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and nip the plot, but no, I reasoned, there are 
probably more men in the bush. We are 
surrounded! We must be. Why had they 
come so close without a sound or sign, and 
in these wee hours, unless bent on mischief? 
My friend and I pressed closely together. | 
dared not even turn to get my rifle. Any 
instant there might be a rush or a flurry o! 
spears from the darkness, and then the at- 
tack. To shoot was to start the fray, yet to 
wait was doing no good, as they had now 
learned our position’ from my voice. We 
were in a net and caught tight! 

I decided on a last challenge before I fired 
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If an enemy, there would be no reply, and we 
might as well shoot, and shoot fast. If a 
friend, he will give some sign. I gave the 
challenge. There came no reply, but the 
movement of glowing coals wavered from 
side to side, then a second’s pause and a 
voice, in native tongue, but I could not 
understand. Had we caught them in their 
act and made them flunk their plans? The 
fact that he answered did not clear the situa- 
tion. There was something more. Maybe 
he was fencing for time so that his men could 
close in around us? He called sharply into 
the bush and a voice answered. Surely a 
plot! Had it been nipped, or was the net 
tightening? If friendly, why were not the 
men together? Why were some lurking in 
the bush? If this nearest man was the 
leader, I had the keystone. He would hesi- 
tate to lose his own skin first; to save himself 
he might call off the plot. 

I drew back a little, so he could not strike 
me at arm’s reach. If he should move to do 
this I had him first. 

‘“Wani wewe!”’ (Who are you?) I called in 
the native language. ‘“‘One of the Wakamba 
tribe,” came the reply in the same tongue. 

“Do you live near here?” 

“ No.” 

“What are you doing here at this time of 
night?” 

“Traveling,” he said. 

“Traveling where?” I asked. 

‘To the next village of my people.” 

Then he called into the bush, in a language 
— I did not know, the language of his 
tribe. 

‘‘Who’s in there?” I asked, as I endeavored 
to watch out of the corner of my eye in the 
direction of the call, and at the same time 
cover him with my revolver, that he might 
not throw me off my guard with this native 
trick, and strike me. 

“*A friend,” he answered. 

‘Tell him to come out and come quickly.” 
I heard a rustle in the bush and then it came 
closer. I could not see, but the sound gave 
me the position, and I felt our chances were 
about even as he also could not see me. He 
came to the side of his friend, and I lined 
him up. 

“‘Are there any more of you?” 

“ No.” 

“Why are you traveling at this time of 
night?” I demanded, trying to watch and 
listen on my flank and rear for fear of a 
surprise. 

“Because our journey is long, and the night 
is cool.” 

“‘ And what are those fire sticks?” 

“To keep the animals from attacking us. 
They will not attack fire; when they see it 
coming they run away. This is our best 
protection.’ 

“Why did you come this way?” 

“To take advantage of this game trail 
running along the river,”’ he replied. ‘fIt isa 
little longer, but better under foot.” 

“Did you put those glowing coals on the 
ground?” 

“No! I dropped my sticks when I heard 
the big report, and a flash that came like 
lightning, and they scattered there. My 
brother was frightened, too, and ran into the 
bush. When I heard a voice I was scared 
and did not know what to do, so I picked up 
the nearest sticks for protection. I did not 
dare to move, so I stood still and waved 
them slowly.” 

At first his voice was shaky and feeble, but 
it grew stronger as his confidence returned 
through my questioning. His answers 
seemed plausible, but still I kept guard 
against some surprise. 

“‘Which way did you come?” 

“This way,” he replied, as.he pointed by 
the glow of the fire sticks to the left. 

‘Did you see or hear anything?” 

“No. We were coming along this way, 
and were just here, and the first we knew 
there was a big flash of light and a noise 
like a great gun.” 

Then I lighted a match to look at the 
mysterious men to whom I had been talking. 
Each held a spear and a belt knife and car- 
ried a small bundle over his shoulder. Satis- 
fied with my examination that all was right, 
I told them they might go on. 

“But we don’t want to go that way,” the 
leader vowed with trembling voice, indicating 
the direction of the flash. ‘‘We’re afraid.” 
“T will take you past there,”’ said I, as I 
wanted to see what happened. 

So I walked with them past the camera, 
fated it seems, not to photograph the night- 
wanderings of hippos, and while we changed 
the plate and charged the flash-gun with 
fresh powder they waved their fire-sticks in 
farewell and vanished in the night—those 





two black ghosts of the Tana River. 
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Just What You Want 


Sor Christmas” 


Perhaps you will find the very instrument you 

have always wanted, waiting for you Christmas 
morning, if you will but put a Buescher Catalog 
in the hands of your parents now. 
_ Write today for the Buescher Catalog and tell us which 
instrument you want for Christmas. We will send you at once 
the catalog and special literature on the instrument you 
prefer. Show it to your mother and father—tell them which 
instrument you want to learn and want to play in the school 
or scout band. Our Free Book makes it easy for them to 
get a Buescher for you. 


True-Tone 
Band Instruments 


are helping hundreds of boys and girls work their way 
through college every year. Your parents would like to 
have you play your way through college, too. 

Buescher players can always make money. By giving you 
the Buescher you want, your parents give you a present that 
can help you make hundreds of dollars. 

A boy or girl who can play a Buescher can always have 
good friends and clean entertainment. Your parents want 
to help you make nice friends and have good times. 


EASY TO PLAY 


It is easy to play a Buescher. Many learn to play the 
saxophone in a few weeks. Regular practice makes it easy to 
play any Buescher. Special features found only on Buescher 
instruments make them easiest to learn and easiest to play. 


EASY TO PAY=—6 Days’ Free Trial 

We offer you any Saxophone, Trumpet, Clarinet, Trombone, 
French Horn, Alto, Baritone, Bass, or any other band instru- 
ment on a liberal 6 days’ free trial in your own home. You 
can see this instrument, play it, hear its rich, full tones 
and even take a lesson on it, if you wish. If, after 6 days’ 
trial you decide to keep it, send us the small down payment 
and pay a little each month. 

Write for Free Catalog Now 

Don’t wait—Christmas morning will soon be here—now is 
the time to get our free “Instrument Catalog.” Fill out the 
coupon below and send it to us today. In a few days you 
will have books and literature to show your parents. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2953 


T, INDIANA 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. (549) 
2963 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlomen:--T warit &@ ...5220<2+ckcabinases see for Christmas. 


(Name instrument you want), $ 
Please send me latest Buescher Catalog and Special Literature on 
this instrument by return mail. 
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Pull the 
trigger on a 
few of these 


Xpert Shells 


e+ + + - and watch’em 
pull down the Game! 


All you have to do is to try them 
once and you'll know the hard hit- 
ting Western Xpert shells are the 
best load for quail and rabbits. That's 
certain! 


Get hold of a shotgun this Fall, if 
you haven't one already. Quail shoot- 
ing is a sport with a real thrill! Rab- 
bit shooting too! And it won't cost 
you much if you use Xpert shells, 
for they sell at a low price. 


Although smokeless and low in price, X 
shells are made to Western's high standard 
of quality ...Get a box and try them. Pull 
the trigger on a few and watch ‘em pull 
down the game! 


Another popular Western shell is the long 
range Super-X. The Super-X .410-gauge load 
is a knockout! There's nothing like it. 


Western shells and Western Lubaloy .22's 
that won't rust your gun are sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write us for free booklets and 
folders. Address: f . 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1254 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Illinois 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 














ELL, boys, old friend Earth, a good 
Scout who does three hundred and 
sixty-five good turns per year—and some- 
times three-hundred and sixty-six—is nearly 
at the end of his annual trail around the sun. 
How many of us do our daily good turn? 
Well, if any of us slipped up on a-few occa- 
sions during the* past year, we have old 
December giving us the chance to make good 
with any number of extra good turns, parti- 
cularly around Christmas time. BUT— 
Look out, boys! Old Idle Five Minutes, the 
champion slow motion star, is always hanging 
around and he has but one fixed idea in mind 
—to wit (as some would say) or to half wit 
(as we would say) that is, to keep fellows 
from getting any work done by taking up 
their time telling what he considers to be 
funny stories. Don’t waste any time listen- 
ing to his, but slam him some real funny ones 
so that when he reads them he will die on 
ing. Below we print samples of some slams 
sent in, 


Bird Notes 
Snip: A little bird told me what kind of 
lawyer your father is. 
Snap: What did he say? 
Snip: Cheep! Cheep! 
Snap: Well a duck told me what kind of 
a quack your father is. 





Matching the Cat 
Frrst Crass Scout: Do you know the 
difference between a cat and a match? 
Srconp Crass Scout: One scratches itself 
and you have to scratch the other? 
First Crass: Wrong. One lights on its 
feet and the other lights on its head. 


A Bargain 
Seconp: Did you hear the latest Scotch 
song? 
- TENDER: No, what is it? 
Sreconp: I’d give a thousand dollars to be 
a millionaire. 


' Re-Turns 
Man: Where is your father? 
Boy: Downtown winding up his business. 
Man: I'didn’t knowthe had suffered a 
financial loss. sat 
Boy: He hasn’t, he sells clocks. 





Not so Swiftly 


The camera man went to Africa for big 
game photographs. One of his companions 
was chased by a lion. As the man sprinted, 
he heard a shout and he looked hopefully to- 
ward the thicket from whence the sound 
came. It was the camera man, who came 
forth with his camera ready for pictures. 
“Hold on, there,” he shouted, “you’re too far 





ahead of the lion, I can’t get you both in.” 


SHE: Did you get hurt while you were on 
the eleven. 
HE: No, it was while the eleven were on me. 


Mincing His Words 


TEACHER: Johnny, if I cut a piece of meat 
in two, what would I have? 
TENDERFOOT: Halves. 
TEACHER: If I cut it again? 
TENDERFOOT: Quarters. 
TEACHER: Again? 
TENDERFOOT: Eighths. 
TEACHER: Again? 
TENDERFOOT: Sixteenths. 
TEACHER: Again? 
TENDERFOOT: Thirty-seconds. 
TEACHER: Again? 
TENDERFOOT: Hamburger steak. 


Fizz 
Fizz:Hey, Bill,did your brother get thatjob? 
Britt: No, but he got another job as a 
Fizzician. 
Jor: What sort of a job is that? 
Brit: Oh, you know, the fellow who does 
his stuff behind the soda fountain. 


Brawn Versus Brain. 
SHE: What is your brother in college? 
He: A half-back. 
SHE: I mean in studies. 
HE: Oh, in studies he’s away back. 


Demountable 
A Scotchman was showing a friend around 
the new home he had built. “But why did 
you nail the paper to the wall?” the friend 
asked. ‘Why didn’t you paste it up?” 
The Scotchman replied: “‘We might not be 
living here always.” 


Too Many Puffs 


PASSENGER: I say, engineer, what is the 
average life of a locomotive? 

ENGINEER: Oh, about thirty years, sir. 

PAssENGER: I should think such a tough- 
looking thing should last longer than that. 

ENGINEER: Well, perhaps it would if it 
didn’t smoke so much. 


Broadly Speaking 
TEACHER (having talked about a battle at 


- Valley Forge): Tony, what do you know 


about the Captain of the English regiment? 
Tony: He was very fat. 
TEACHER: How is that? 
Tony: I read that he was one of Washing- 
ton’s stoutest opponents. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Real Engine Oil 
For Little Engines 


Toy machinery of every kind runs better 
when oiled with 3-in-One. 


‘This good oil is light enough to penetrate 
the tiny bearings; heavy enough to stay 
put. And how it oils! Smoother, faster, 
surer operation always follow a generous 
oiling with 3-in-One. Well oiled machinery 
lasts longer, too. Don’t forget that. 


When your bike pushes hard, your roller 
skates won't ‘‘coast’’ sm ly or any 
mechanical toy loses its pep, get out the 
3-in-One and give her a good oiling. 
You'll notice the difference right away. 


3-in-One is three oils in one — animal, 
mineral and vegetable—all of the 
very highest quality. That’s why 3-in-One 
is different, and better, than ordinary 
oils. Try it and see! 


At good hardware, grocery, drug and 

general stores everywhere, in two size 

Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 Williar St. @ New York, N.Y. 
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FREE SAMPLE 

with novel floating label; 

also illustrated Diction- 

ary of Uses... Request 
both ona 





Prevents Rust-O ILS. -Cleans & Polishes 








RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS warm” 


Our free booklet tells you how. 
Over 20 varieties of eons. 


W. V. MOORE, Box 60, STERLING, ILL. 





real printing. 
can operate a Kelsey 
Outfit, and print 
real professionalcards,sta« 
\ tionery, tickets, ete., make 
money Printing for people 
near your home. 
Printa paper giving 
school news, you can 

sell it at a profit. 
» Complete outfits 
as low as $8.85, 


outfit, any boy 

can use them; 

have fun and 

make many, at 

same time. Send for free 

Catalog No. 271, showing presses, outfits and full details. 








Young Men’s Aero League 


offers the greatest opportunity 
ever presented to American boys 


Gee Enroll now 
3 and receive a 
ms pair of Silver- 
. : plated Wings, 
membership card, quarterly bulletins explain- 
ing the first steps in flying and aviation. Start 
in your town. Be one of the first! 

















asq n t 
$1.00 (One Dollar) includes dues, pin, books, 
and everything. Send check or money order. 


YOUNG MEN’S AERO LEAGUE 
11 West 42nd St.,Dept.G New York, N.Y. 
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Every Dorfan engine is the swiftest, most powerful 
made .. . Every Dorfan engine is the kind you can 
take apart and put together again! 


y. WANT a train that will give you real thrills the same as a real trans- 
continental limited. That’s why you want Dorfan, the modern electric train. 
ww Dorfan has the fastest, most powerful electric engine made. The housings 
are die cast of non-magnetic metal, which, preventing all wastage of current, hurls 
all the “juice” into speed-power. What makes the big crack passenger trains so 
smooth and quiet in operation? It’s the wonderful roller bearings on the wheels. 
There’s a Dorfan engine with bearings built on the same principle. So Dorfan 
scores modern again with its exclusive ball bearings. w w With such a remarkable 
engine, a boy will want to see how it works—and he can, for Dorfan has the 
patented take-apart engine. He can take it apart and put it together again easily. 
He can study the motor, clean the brushes and learn about electricity—valuable, 
instructive sport! Dorfan’s the greatest railroad system that any boy ever directed! 
Dorfan is now on display at your dealer’s. Ask for the beautiful catalog in color, 
showing allthe modern Dorfan Trains—the greatest boys’ railroad book of all! 


THE DORFAN CO., 137 JACKSON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Crane, No. 70. The lifting arm (below), will operate in 
a complete circle. Has power to lift any toy engine or car 
a on the market. 20 inch high, 19 in. wide; lifting hook; two 
gear shift levers; start-stop—reverse; double clutch and 
worm gear; solid die cast construction. Electric motor con- 
». trolled; finished in a beautiful combination of colors $22.50 
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Take- Apart Engines 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 









NEW! Steam-type locomotive 
powered by electricity 


Passenger Train No. 245 (Blue and Buff). Steam-Type Locomotive. Rever- 
sible. Six-wheel tender: two passenger cars No. 496; observation car No. 497. 
All illuminated. Track terminals; eight pieces curved and four straight tracks. 
Length of train, 40Y2 in. Shipping weight, 9Yz lbs $18.50 
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Passenger Train—Wide Gauge No. 715 (Red). Includes Dorfan Engine No. 
3920 with 6 ball bearings ; reversible; one pullman car No. 787; one baggage car 
No. 788; one observation car No. 789; illuminated; track terminal; eight pieces 
of curved and two straight track. Length of train, 58 inches. Shipping weight, 
23 Ibs. ..$32.50 





Circuit Breaker, No. 446. Cuts 
Off electric current when short 
circuit Occurs in Operating trains. 
Prevents burning out transform. 
ers or causing fires. Makes Dor- 


fam the world’s. safest toy 
Oo “A rn railroad ..... $2.50 


Will operate any make of train. 
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For BOYS’ LIFE Readers— 


Grow this to your mother, father, older 
sister or brother, aunt, uncle and other 
grown-up relatives and friends. It is of 
particular interest to them. 


HESE popular adult magazines all 
combine with BOYS’ LIFE at very 


special prices. 


WHEN you renew your subscription, 
the grown-ups can subscribe along 
with you for any one of these favorites 
at a specially reduced price, or if they 
want to subscribe for some boy as a gift 
they can also take advantage of these 
specials. 








AMERICAS FavoRiTe MAGAZINE 


Companion._ 




















Boys’ LIFE with— 


American Magazine 
and 
Woman’s Home Companion 


$4.75 


Regular Price $5.50 
Collier’s Weekly 


$3.50 


Regular Price $4.00 








Pictorial Review 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


alaaewet: 
sory  WENRY FORD. cm 
THE MODERN WOMAN 














Parents’ Magazine 
(Formerly called Children) 


$3.00 


Regular Price $4.00 


Review of Reviews 


$4.50 


Regular Price $6.00 
McCall’s Magazine 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


American Home 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


Good Housekeeping 
$4.75 


Regular Price $5.00 
Radio News 


$3.50 


Regular Price $4.50 


(Special Note) All BOYS’ LIFE agents are privileged to take orders for 
these combinations. Here’s a chance for sales. Call on all the homes in 
your locality and show the parents and friends of boys this list. Send in 
your orders and BOYS’ LIFE will pay you commission. If you are not 
a BOYS’ LIFE agent, write for sales outfit and information. 


Send All Orders To 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


DESK H 
New York City 




















2 Park Avenue 
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(Continued from page 7) | 
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Bob whistled. 

‘“‘That’s happened plenty of times,’’ added 
Williams, ‘and the water don’t have to be 
so deep either. While we’re workin’ on the 
S-51, diver workin’ in only thirty feet of 
water in the East River was squeezed to 
death when his tender up on deck carelessly 
uncoupled his air hose an’ let a!l the air blow 
out of his helmet. That diver was jelly 
when they hauled ’im up. Most of his body 
was squeezed right up into his helmet.” 

“You see how it is, Bob. If you want to 
work in deep water, you’ve got to work under 
high pressure. And that’s the real danger in 
deep-sea diving. Diving isn’t anything new, 
you know. There’s been plenty of treasure 
ships sunk before, some of ’em in water that 
wasn’t so deep and divers have been working 
on ’em for a couple of centuries back. But 
the strange thing about it was that if they 
stayed down long enough to do anything, 
when they came up, they got terrible convul- 
sions and those of ’em that didn’t die, usually 
got paralyzed for life. Of course, that didn’t 
make diving exactly popular, but people’ll 
try lots of things if there’s enough in it, and 
they kept on struggling after these sunken 
wrecks. None of ’em ever lived very long to 
enjoy the gold when they got it though, and 
they laid the trouble to all sorts of supersti- 
tions. The disease got the name of “the 
bends” from the way it caused the victims to 
double up in pain. 

“And that’s the way the thing stood until 
all sorts of engineering jobs and _ bridge 
foundations turned up that required men 
to work under air-pressure. Then the doc- 
tors turned to and started to find out what 
caused “the bends” and how to avoid ’em. 
And they discovered a curious thing.” 


Bos listened eagerly, but he was inter- 
ested to note that the other divers were 
just as much absorbed in Joe’s recital as he 
was. Evidently Hawkins had studied the 
theoretical side of diving as well as the prac- 
tical; his shipmates were listening as if most 
of it was new to them. 

“‘Well, the surgeons found out there was a 
difference between breathing air the way we 
do, and having to breathe it under pressure 
the way a diver does. I s’pose you learned in 
school what air’s made of?” 

Bob nodded. “Oh, yes, we had it in our 
physics course. Air’s about one-fifth oxygen 
and four-fifths nitrogen.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” agreed Joe. “Now look 
what happens. When we breath here, the 
oxygen we get in each whiff is taken up 
through the lungs by the blood and acts 
chemically on it for all sorts of purposes that 
our bodies need. But the nitrogen is just 
inert, it doesn’t do anything except dilute 
the oxygen and gets breathed out again when 
we exhale. That’s what our bodies are ac- 
customed to. 

“But that ain’t what happens to a diver. 
Instead of breathing just ordinary like we’re 
doing here, he’s breathing air that’s under 
high pressure. And under that pressure, the 
nitrogen entering his lungs, instead of being 
all exhaled, is forced by the pressure to dis- 
solve in his blood. Now the deeper a diver 
goes the greater the pressure gets, and he 
consequently soaks up the nitrogen faster; 
the longer he stays there, the more he gets. 
The nitrogen doesn’t do anything but just 
dissolve in him. Of course, he doesn’t feel it; 
the old-time divers didn’t even know it was 
happening. 

“So there he is, feeling more or less all 
right till it’s time to come up, and then the 
trouble starts. What’s the best illustration 
of what happens? I got it! MHe’s like a 
ginger-ale bottle. 

“Supposing we had a bottle of ginger-ale 
here, and I’d hold it up to the light. It’d be 
a nice clear liquid. There’s a gas, carbon 
dioxide, dissolved under pressure in the gin- 
ger ale, only we don’t see it. Why? Because 
the pressure keeps it dissolved. Now sup- 
posing Tom here rips the cap off the bottle. 
What happens? The pressure is released as 
soon as the bottle’s opened and the gas starts 
to come out of solution. Result? The ginger 
ale gets full of bubbles and froths out of the 
bottle! 

“Well Bob, that’s just what used to hap- 
pen to the divers. When they came up, the 
pressure they were under disappeared and the 
nitrogen dissolved in their blood, without any 
pressure to keep it dissolved any longer, 
came out and formed bubbles. And the more 
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gas they had in ’em, the bigger the bubbles 
were. The bubbles would clog their arteries 
and veins, stop the circulation and give ’em 
“the bends.” If they hadn’t been down 
over long, the bubbles’d gradually work out 
and they’d recover, but if there were very 
many, they’d die. Some of the bubbles’d 
lodge in their spinal columns and _ that’s 
what gave ’em paralysis even if they man- 
aged to live.” 

“So that’s why deep diving’s so risky!” 
exclaimed Bob. ‘“I’d always thought it was 
because of devil fish and aiatks that diving 
was dangerous!” 

“Yeh, them’s the fairy-tales they feed the 
kids,” said Martin. ‘“That’s a hot one! 
Any of you lads ever bothered by sharks?” 

“T saw one once,”’ answered Tom, “‘ when 
I was workin’ off the Delaware Capes. He 
just swam round but didn’t bother me 
none.” 

“T suppose that’s the way she goes,” con- 
tinued Joe. ‘What a diver’s actually up 
against ain’t bad enough for these wild tales 
by people who ain’t never seen a diver. Well, 
anyway, it’s bad enough for the divers. But 
getting back to-my story, when the doctors 
found out that bubbles was what was causing 
‘the bends’ they just about had the answer. 

“Instead of letting the diver come right 
up when he was done, the thing to do was to 
bring him up only a short way so as some of 
the nitrogen would come out of solution, 
but still there’d be pressure enough left to 
keep any bubbles from forming. Then after 
a little while there, haul him up a few feet 
more to let some more gas work out, and so 
on all the way up—taking him up by stages 
with a stop at each stage to let him ‘decom- 
press’ as they called it. And that was the 
cure. They worked out the decompression 
tables, and if you don’t stay down too long 
and come up according to the tables, you 
won’t get the bends—not bad, anyway.” 

“That’s right, mates,’ added Bill Clark, 
“but the distressin’ thing about it is that you 
have to put in about twice as long comin’ 
up as you spend on the bottom, and if the 
water’s cold, the way it was on them subs, 
you sometimes wonder if you wouldn’t 
sooner have ‘the bends’ than freeze to death 
on the way up!” 

“Tt’s a tough life, any way you take it,” 
Martin admitted. “I’m glad this boat’s 
gonna be in a warm climate. I’ve had 
enough of divin’ in ice water.” 

“That’s some relief anyway. I’m looking 
forward to it as a change myself,” agreed 
Hawkins. “It’ll be a pleasure not to have to 
put on three suits of woolen underwear and 
dress up like a polar bear before taking a dip.” 

“‘And doesn’t any one get ‘the bends’ any 
more?” asked Bob. 

“They sure do,” replied Bill. That’s 
what this tank’s for, and that’s why we call 
it ‘the iron doctor.’ If the boys get ‘the 
bends’ now, we clap ’em into the tank and 
put ’em under pressure again as fast as possi- 
ble. That recompresses the bubbles an’ 
relieves "em. Then we lower the pressure 
by steps an’ ‘decompress’ ’em again. It’s 
a great thing.”’ 

“You'll notice this is a two-compartment 
tank,” explained Tom. “That outer cham- 
ber with the double doors is so anybody can 
pass in or out to help the man under pressure 
in here. That’s an airlock. You can get into 
it from the outside, close the outer door, 
run the pressure up till it balances whatever 
pressure’s in here, then open the inner door 
and crawl into this chamber.” 

Hawkins stretched himself. 

“T think I hear eight bells. Feels like 
chow time to me.”’ He got up, crawled out, 
followed by the others. Bob, his head 
somewhat in a whirl at what divers really 
had to combat, squeezed through the air ock 
doors out to the deck. He took a deep breath 
the air in “the iron doctor” had been getting 
stuffy. 


D4Y after day under a sky growing bluer 
and bluer, the Lapwing stood on to the 
southward. The weather grew warmer; 
they entered the Gulf Stream, and it became 
uncomfortably hot and humid as the sea 
te: ture took a sudden jump. Blue 
clothes were discarded; all hands came out 
in whites, and the scuttle butt just outside 
the galley, with its ice-cold water, became 
the popular gathering place for the crew. 
Bob wandered through the ship, exploring 
every hold, getting acquainted with every 
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compartment. On deck he found it hot 
enough, but in the boiler-rooms he mar- 
veled at how the firemen stood it, with the 
temperature at 120 degrees, flames roaring 
through the furnaces and radiating heat out 
onto the floorplates. The sweating firemen 
tended their burners, regulated the feed 
pumps, watched the water levels in the 
gauges while Bob, wilting under the fierce 
heat, sought refuge by standing directly be- 
neath the ventilator down which a stream of 
air rushed into the fireroom—hot air from the 
top side,'but cool nevertheless by contrast 
with the rest of the room. 

Soaked in perspiration, his undershirt 
clinging tightly to his back, Bob looked 
around. On the port side, outboard of the 
boiler, was a large horizontal air compressor, 
newly installed to supply air to the diving 
lines. Over it, bolted to the side of the ship, 
were a number of huge steel bottles, the high- 
pressure air-banks, which were charged up to 
a pressure of 2,400 pounds per square inch 
by a special four-stage torpedo air-compres- 
sor. Porter looked curiously at them. Both 
compressor and bottles had come from a 
dismantled submarine where they had formed 
the reservoir to supply air for the crew to 
breathe while she ran submerged, or to blow 
the water quickly from her ballast tanks and 
come up in case of emergency. Lieutenant 
Carroll had installed them on the Lapwing 
as a reserve supply of air to feed the divers 
in case the compressor broke down. Coming 
up from deep water is a slow process; Carroll 
could take no chances on having the air stop 
if the machinery failed. 

Outboard of the forward boiler, Bob 
noticed a large steam-pump with a brightly 
polished copper airbell on one end. He 
squeezed by the boiler to inspect it. A large 
sea valve connected its suction directly to the 
skin of the ship; its discharged line led to the 
deck overhead. Evidently it was the fire- 
pump, ready to suck sea water from far below 
the waterline, and discharge it in large quan- 
tities to the firemains on deck. 

Bob crawled aft, clear of the boiler, stood 
a moment alongside the fireman, whose 
sweating body, stripped to the waist, glis- 
tened in the reflection of the flames as he 
opened the shutters to adjust the furnace 
fires. Bob shrank from the fierce heat which 
blazed out, sought shelter in the breeze be- 
neath the ventilator. The fireman closed the 
door, walked over to a bucket of water 
against the bulkhead, lifted it up, drank 
several quarts and poured the rest over his 
head. 

“Can’t get no wetter,’ he grinned at his 
visitor, “but this ain’t nuthin’, matey! 
These oil fires has made life easy. When we 
used to hafta heave coal into them boilers, 
them wuz the days when a stoker had to be 
a man! Too bad, firing’s such a soft job 
nowadays a lot o’ these deckhands are tryin’ 
to get into the black gang. Times wuz 
diff’runt when a fireman had to swing a slice 
bar and heave a ton o’ coal about every five 
minutes! We wuzn’t bothered with no loaf- 
ers then!” 

“This looks enough like work to me.” 
Bob wiped off astream of sweat that was pour- 
ing into his eyes. ‘‘You’d never catch me 
advising anybody who’s looking for a rest to 
ship for fireman, even on an oil-burner. I 
guess I’ve lost ten pounds already; me for the 
top side and the ice-box—I’m going to crawl 
in and cool down!” 


HE CLIMBED up tthe steep ladder 

through the uptake hatches, out on the 
deck, up on the superstructure, then down 
the companionway to his room. As he 
dressed himself he thought over his 
morning’s inspection. There was a great 
deal of special machinery in the Lapwing 
to fit her as a salvage ship; he could see 
where all his uncle’s money had gone. Well, 
it would come back when they got to the 
Santa Cruz. His eye traveled casually to 
the shelf in his open desk where reposed his 
parchment-covered volume. He _ stopped 
dressing suddenly, came out of his rev- 
erie with a start, jumped for his desk. 
Yes, he had seen correctly. The book was 
gone! 

Hurriedly he ransacked the desk, spent 
the brief moment necessary to scan every 
spot in the tiny stateroom. There was no 
book. A thought struck him. Perhaps the 
captain had borrowed it. 

Without pausing to finish dressing he 
rushed in his bare feet up the ladder to the 
bridge, pushed into. the captain’s cabin 
abaft it without thinking to knock. Lieuten- 
ant Carroll, stretched out on his bunk read- 
ing, looked up in surprise at the intrusion. 

Bob swept the desk, the bookshelf, in a 
glance. It was not there. 
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“Don Jaime’s book! It’s gone! Did you 
take it?” 

Carroll sat up suddenly. 

“Gone? No, of course not!” He paused 
a moment, startled at the question. ‘‘ When’d 
you miss it?” 

“Just this minute,” responded Bob ex- 
citedly, “‘but I’ve been below all morning, 
and I really haven’t paid any attention since 
last night. I don’t know how long it’s been 
gone.” 

Carroll’s jaw squared ominously, his face 
grew dark. 

“‘There’s some crook in this crew after all. 
I guess it always happens. But he won’t 
get away with this. Don’t worry, Bob, he 
can’t get it off the ship. I’ll have the boat- 
swain’s mate search every diddy box and 
every bag on the ship. We’ll find it. And 
whoever took it’ll spend the rest of this 
cruise where he won’t bother.us! Come on, 
Bob!” He started down the ladder. As 
Bob followed he thought he saw a shadow 
flit across the cabin door below as they 
emerged. 

Hastily Carroll descended, Bob at his heels. 
They paused a moment before the open door 
to Bob’s room, looked in. 

Bob started. There on top of the open 
desk, in its former position, lay his precious 
book! 


He jumped in, his bare feet trampling the 
heap of wet clothes on the deck, seized it, 
hastily turned the pages. Yes, there it was 
undamaged, lying as if it had never been 
touched! 

The captain took it from him, beckoned 
him to follow to his cabin. They went up 
more slowly, Bob’s heart beating violently 
as he climbed. 

Above, Lieutenant Carroll closed the 
doors, looked out his ports to see that no 
one lurked near, came back. 

“‘What do you make of it?” he asked. 

“Whoever took it felt he’d be caught and 
returned it before he thought it was missed, 


guess. 

“You're right, Bob, but that opens up a 
new situation. We’ve got to have secrecy 
for success on this job; somebody on this 
ship has horned into the secret. But it can’t 
do him any good until we’re successful, for on 
the Santa Cruz the gold’s as safe from theft 
as if it were in the Mint. Nobody can get it. 
-Now what’s this sneak after?” 

“T don’t know, Captain. It certainly 
won’t help him much.” 

“Still it could hurt us, Bob. If the news 
got out, the Peruvian Government might 
try an expedition of its own. The Santa 
Cruz is sunk on the high seas, so anybody’s 
got a right to salvage her who can. Now, if 
they came out in a warship and started div- 
ing, we couldn’t stop them, but they’d 
probably chase us off by main force. That 
would be a tough ending for our expedition, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“‘Can’t you catch him and put him in the 
brig where he can’t do any harm?” 

“T’m afraid not, Bob. The book’s back, 
there’s no evidence against anybody. Pretty 
slick, whoever did it. Now he’s got the 
story, he doesn’t need the book, for he knows 
we'll locate the ship for him. No, the thing 
for us to do is to pretend we never noticed 
it was gone, and make sure that nobody we 
can’t absolutely trust gets ashore anywhere 
till we’re back in Boston.” 

“Yes, but Lieutenant, remember that’s a 
Spanish book. How about Pedro? He’s the 
only Spaniard on board! Give him the third 
degree and I’ll bet he’ll confess!” 

“Sorry, but I can’t agree; lots of sailors 
learn enough Spanish in knocking around the 
world to read that book. We've probably got 
over a dozen aboard who could; they can get 
along nearly as well in a Spanish port as 
back in Boston. No, it wouldn’t prove any- 
thing, and it’d let the cat out of the bag. 
We'll just have to watch our step, watch the 
crew, and keep a weather eye open for 
trouble. We’re lucky to know about it; we 
can thank our stars you noticed it was gone 
before the thief had a chance to bring it 
back.” 

He leaned back in his chair, put his feet 
up on his desk, looked quizzically at Bob, 
then laughed. 

“‘That’s a new wrinkle, anyway, old man. 
When we were salvaging subs we didn’t 
have to worry about anybody trying to steal 
’em from us. With about thirty newspaper 
reporters on deck every day, our doings were 
just about as secret as the noonday sun.” 
He thought a moment, then added, “Well, 
I guess that’ll change our plans a bit. I’d 
meant to base on Guayaquil for a supply of 
fresh provisions as we worked, but that’s 
all off. We keep out of all foreign ports this 
cruise and make no stops en route. We'll 
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Picture yourself speedi to New 
York inatranscontinenta limited 
train: on the observation plat- 





form; in the club car; and order- 
ing your meals in the diner! 





All Aboard for New York! 


Be one of the winners in the 


IVES’ FREE TRIP RAILWAY CONTEST 


OU’VE heard the other fellows talk- 

ing about the Ives great railroad 
contest—of the three first prizes of 
FREE, all-expenses-paid trips from 
your home anywhere in the United 
States, to New York City and return. 
Plus sightseeing tours around New 
York and Coney Island, a visit to 
Bridgeport, Conn., home of Ives Trains. 
All this educational fun for your shortex- 
planation of the big benefits of railroads 
to the people of the United States, 


But that’s not all! 

In addition to these three main prizes 
are FIFTY additional FREE awards of 
Ives working model electric railroads. 

But you will want to win one of those 
New York trips. Picture yourself on the 
observation platform of a transcontin- 
ental limited or in the club ear; in 
the diner, ordering your meals; the 
thrill of motion and of new sights. Then 
into New York and your room and meals 


free at one of the skyscraper hotels; the 
sightseeing tours around the great har- 
bor, through Wall Street, up Riverside 
Drive, down Fifth Avenue. Ride the 
subways, see the Zoo, and take in the 
thousand and one thrills of Coney 
Island. 

Go now and see the new, improved 
Ives working model railroads at the 
stores. At the same time get from the 
store your entry blank and full infor- 
mation about the contest. Any boy aged 
ten to sixteen can compete. Your letter 
must be mailed not later than midnight 
of January 15th, 1930. 

The judges will be three prominent 
railroad officials. 


All aboard! Let’s go! 

Hustle around now to your favorite store 
for entry blank and details of this inter- 
esting Railroad Contest. Please fill in 
your name and address on the coupon be- 
low, or a copy of it, and present it to your 
dealer. although it is not required. 
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WORKING MODEL RAILWAYS 
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“The Black Diamond Sr.”—a stupendous three car train with big coal tender and massive steam 
type locomotive, observation car, pullman car and club car. The King of them all—the liveliest, 








biggest train ever constructed in the IV. Shops. The 1 tive is equipped with the 
ive Ives el i i Push the button—the train stops short, but the lights do 
not go out, push it again and the train scoots 





The Olympian—this is the beautiful, realistic locomotive of the new Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Paul type, in all black with silver hatches, doors and appointments. Its bosey trucks, front and 


rear, are fitted with four wheels each, which make this a full 12 wheeled e 


ectric locomotive. 





Mr. Ives Train Dealer (in your town) 


B. L.-2 


Please present to bearer one IVES Railway Contest Entry Blank together with 


complete details. 





NAME (print) 
EE sasicin eaten rein 





My favorite store for toys is -----.-.-.-------.00---0------- 


If your dealer has not received his contest blanks mail this coupon or a copy of it to 
The Ives Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn. 


(Please send the 1929 b ifully ill 





ted catalogue of IVES Working Model Railways. 
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IDEAL... THE MOST RELIABLE NAME IN MODEL AIRPLANES 


The IDEAL 


merican 


Eagle 


A Distinctive Development in 
Flying Model Airplanes 


N entirely new, light-weight, fast-flying Model; distinctive appearance, 
realistic flight, unique construction detail. Balsa wood fuselage, with 
new aluminum bulkheads; built-up wings; ready-formed ribs; removable tail 
assembly. Finished in modern color decorations. Just the Model Airplane 
you have been wanting; simplicity in construction and perfect, fast flight. 
Construction Set: $2.50. Assembled Model: $5.00. 


Build and Fly 
IDEAL Scale Model 
AIRPLANES 


Perfect copies of real airplanes; 


realistic 
IDEAL 


contain everything required 
and show how to build them. 


~ Get one this 
FORD MONOPLANE: 3 ft. 
Model. Guaranteed to fly when 
correctly constructed. Complete 
Construction Outfit $8.5 


FOKKER North Pole MONOPLANE....$8.50 
EveryBoy’s IDEAL Airplane $6.00 


Ask for IDEAL 
planes at your local store or 
send your order direct to us. 


D Model Airplane Catalog; 64-pgs. Se 


J ; CECIL PEOLI Racing Air- 

Christmas! plane. A championship Racer 

Model Air- that will make long speedy 

flights and win records. 36 in. 

Complete Construction 
Outfit $3.75 


New York-Paris Monoplane $7.50 
DeHavilland BiPlane..... $7.50 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Established in 1911—18 years ago 
24 West 19th Street, New York City 




















A Real Gift for Man or Boy 
—The Plumb Official Scout Axe 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC., 
Phila., U. S. A. 


The gift of gifts for a boy. A 
real tool that he can heft and 
swing; a tool that gives the hike 
and the woods a new meaning 
to him. 

For fifteen years the Plumb 
Scout Axe has been endorsed as 
Official by The Boy Scouts of 
America. The Champion Chop- 
per of America gives it his highest 
approval. 

Gleaming Red Handle, stamped 
in gold; glistening Black Head, 
decorated in gold with the Scout 
Emblem. 

A keen blade that makes the 
chips fly; a toughened head for 
rough camp work; a sturdy slot 
for drawing nails. 

A fine gift, too, for Dad, 
Brother and Uncle. It has a 
hundred uses—in woodshed, cel- 
lar, camp and car. 

At all hardware dealers’ and 
Official outfitters’ now in hand- 
some holiday boxes with gift 
card enclosed. 

Price, including leather sheath, 
$1.90. (Slightly higher in far 
West and Canada.) 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 














live out of cans as long as they last, and 
when they’re gone, I guess we'll have to go 
fishing for our grub.” 

He leaned backward, pressed a button 
alongside his berth, Fitz shuffled in. 

“Tell the divers I want to see them in the 
cabin.” 

“‘Aye, aye, Cap’n.” In a few minutes the 
four divers crowded into the little cabin, 
ranged themselves alongside the chart table 
outboard, looked at Carroll expectantly. 

‘Boys, a queer thing’s happened. I told 
each of you when you signed on, we were 
going out to salvage a treasure ship. I didn’t 
mention what she was nor where she lay; so 
far as we’re concerned it didn’t matter. But 
I warned you that the rest of the crew weren’t 
in on anything; and none of us would talk 
about the trip. Nobody did?” 

“Only between ourselves, Captain. We 
ain’t said a word to nobody else,” affirmed 
Tom earnestly. ‘We ain’t even talked it 
over when any other gobs was near.” 

“T felt sure you hadn’t. Anyway, the cat’s 
out of the bag. Sometime last night a 
Spanish book that Mr. Porter had that con- 
tained the sailing directions on getting to our 
wreck, was stolen out of his room. He 
didn’t know about it till just before noon. 
Of course he came up and reported right 
away, but when we started down to search 
the ship, there was the book back on his 
deck.” 

Hawkins whistled. ‘You’re bound to get 
some bad eggs having to ship a whole new 


red 


crew. 
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Tom Williams pricked up his ears: 

“Spanish book, y’say, Captain?” 

Carroll nodded. 

“Well, I think that Spaniard, Pedro’ll bear 
watchin’. He’n that gob Carley have been 
thicker’n molasses ever since we sailed, and 
they don’t look none too good to me! I’d 
put ’em on the beach, the next port we 
make!’’ 

“Nothing doing, Tom. Besides, I haven’t 
really anything to go on yet. Whoever stole 
it can’t hurt us while he’s aboard; the last 
thing I want to do is to put him ashore and 
let him make trouble. I'd like to know who 
took it, but only to make sure he doesn’t get 
ashore. And unless we find out, we’re not 
going to make port anywhere, even at the 
Canal.” 

“This guy won’t jump no ship there,” said 
Clark. ‘He'll stick till we hook the wreck 
anyway.” 

“‘That’s my idea,” agreed Carroll, “and 
after that the next port’ll be Boston, so there’!! 
be no chance for any crooked business. 
Now I’m letting you in on this so’s you can 
keep an eye out. If we spot him, he'll go in 
the brig to make doubly sure. Now maybe 
Pedro’s guilty, but don’t let him know he’s 
suspected. I took him on as interpreter, 
figuring we’d base 'on Guayaquil, but I guess 
that’s off. We'll have to base on what’s 
in the hold now. There’s the story, boys. 
Keep a sharp lookout to see who’s putting 
his oar into this, and meanwhile we'll try to 
steer clear of trouble.’’ 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January 








Mississippi Miles 
(Continued from page 21) 











may, prob’ly know erbout the Buffaler Bull 
legend, but they’d be scarey of goin’ in a 
place like thet with mebbe spells of the other 
tribe set agen them. I ain’t feered of spells, 
though I ain’t sartin whether or not I believe 
in spirits. I’ve seen some mighty cur’ous 
things happen ermong the Injuns in their 
medicine lodges. Jim Bridger belongs to 
some of their societies, an’ so do I, fer as 
they’ll let a white man go. I’ve allus bin 


friendly to Injuns as they allowed. I kin - 


see their side of it. Talk truth to ’em an’ 
treat ’em right an’ they’re apt to do the same 
with you ’cept when they git worked up 
by their medicine men, broodin’ over their 
wrongs, or the young bucks git restless an’ 
want to make coup. But there it is, son, 
an’ I know Pungnomish don’t lie. If we 
win through, we’ll be rich.” 

Miles sat for a minute or two thinking. 

“But,” he said finally, “they’re yore 
pearls. They were given to you. I wasn’t 
yore pardner then.” 

“You are now, son, an’ more than thet. 
I w’udn’t know what to do with money. 
I’ve seen it do more harm than good to them 
thet didn’t know how to use it. I ain’t 
goin’ to live much longer, compared with 
you, Miles. I’ve watched you an’ I’ve come 
to look on you like you was my own son. I 
want you sh’ud hev yore chance. I know 
you’re like me in some things, you like the 
open an’ the ways of the wild. But thet’s 
passin’. When I was a kid yore age I run 
erway from home, without larnin’. I hed 
a stepfather thet larruped me whenever he 
got the chance an’ I cut out with some flat- 
boatmen an’ stayed wild—like they call me” 
—he added with a genial grin. 

“There’s bigger things ahead fer you. 
An’ better. You’ve got the brains. You're 
young enough to go on with yore eddication 
an’ grow with the country. It’s growin’ 
fast. You'll see a lot of wonders, time you’re 
as old as me. You sh’ud take yore part 
in ’em——”’ 

“Not without you, Bill.” 

The trapper laid his great paw on Miles’ 
shoulder. 

“‘Not without me, Miles, as long as I kin be 
with you. I’ll be proud of you. But you can’t 
make a stew before you git yore venison. 


This may all come to nothin’. Someone * 


may hev bin there before us, though I doubt 
it. I’ve got a hunch we’ll hev our trubbles, 
but here’s one thing erbout them, Miles. 
Every one you meet an’ git the best of leaves 
you thet much stronger. 

“Tt ain’t as if we was goin’ to use this fer 
anything but a good purpose. I told Pung- 
nomish what I w’ud do with it.” 

“What did he say?” asked Miles. 

“He jest said ‘I wish I hed a son.’ Three 
of ’em he hed once, an’ all killed agen the 
Chippewas, with their wounds in front. 
‘T’'ll meet ’em,’ he said, ‘my medicine has 
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told me so. The Great Spirit is kind to 
them thet do not talk with a forked tongue, 
who help them thet need it an’ who live 
right.’ 

“He put it better than thet, in Sioux. 
Mighty close to our own teachin’s, Miles. 
One thing’s sure, a man who lives straight, 
dies straight an’ ain’t afraid of what he’ll 
find afterwards. Pungnomish said his spirit 
w’ud be with us, an’ I don’t make too light 
of thet, Miles.’ 

He put the pipe and its stem away, the 
pearl already stowed, and sat looking at 
Miles with a smile that softened his rugged 
features. His eyes glowed with affection 
and Miles wanted to say something of what 
he felt, but could not. 

Suddenly there came again the sharp 
bark of a dog, followed by the deeper note. 
This time they were not silenced. 

“They did thet earlier ternight,” said 
Miles. “Jest before you came back. | 
figgered they didn’t like the smell of one of 
the hands.” 

““Mebbe, an’ mebbe not,” said Wild Bill, 
rising, alert. ‘‘We’ll go take a look at ’em. 
They won’t stand fer thet racket, any- 
way, on board. Keep all the passengers 
erwake.” 

They found the two dogs straining at their 
leashes, barking furiously. Some hands 
were watching them, keeping well away from 
them. 

“Any of you bin teasin’ these dorgs?” 
asked Wild Bill. The colored men shrank 
back at sight of his stern face, making 
denial. 

The second mate appeared, storming. 

“You own these dorgs?” he asked the 
trapper and Miles. “Then stop ’em. 
Cabin passengers complainin’. We can’t 
hev’ this sort of thing,” he added more 
mildly as he recognized Wild Bill. ‘‘Cap’en 
sent me.” 

“T’d like to find out jest what they was 
barkin’ at,” said Wild Bill. ‘We won’t let 
’em loose, but they’ll soon show us. They’re 
trained, mister. They don’t bark fer 
nothin’, even at strangers, unless they scent 
em out as up to somethin’.” 

The mate assented. Wild Bill was a 
——- He was not disposed to cross 

im. 

“Tige’ll do it, I reckon,” said Miles. 
“He barked first.” . 

Tige, tugging at his collar, led them alt 
to where a man crouched behind some 
barrels, a blanket about him. The mate 
called for a lantern, ordered him out of con- 
cealment while Miles restrained the furious 
Tige, Loup still clamoring back of them. 

It was Pikatik, the half-breed who claimed 
to be a chief’s son, who had attacked Miles 
— been threwn into the river by Wild 
Bill. 

*T pay my passage,” he said. “You keep 
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that damn’ dog off or I'll stick knife in 
him.” 
“T w’udn’t if I was you,” said Wild Bill 
grimly. ‘Next time you may not be in 
shape to swim.” 

The mate examined the half-breed’s 
passage check. 

“You got anything agen him I'll throw 
him off at Memphis,” he said. 

“Let him stay as fur as we're consarned,” 
said the trapper. “But, if you’ll let us take 
the two dorgs in the cabin, I’ll be responsible 
fer their conduct.” 

“T reckon thet’s the best thing to d>,” 
the mate agreed. ‘“‘Can’t hev’ ’em barxin’ 
all night if they do smell a skunk. I got no 
use fer breeds,” he added. ‘‘You behave 
yorese’f, or I'll ’tend to you,” he added 
to Pikatik. 

The half breed muttered something and 
wrapped his blanket about him, moving 
away. 

Back in the cabin, the dogs happy, on 
guard but voiceless now they had given the 
alarm, Wild Bill scratched his head. 

“Thet breed may hev jest follered fer 
revenge,” he said. “Breeds are apt to be 
worse than full bloods fer thet. But I’m 
a bit uneasy erbout it. Not the revenge 
part of it. We kin take keer of ourselves. 
But I’m wonderin’ who paid his passage 
money. I w’udn’t wonder but what thet 


outfit hired him to trail us. They'll jine 
up with him later. Won’t be so easy to 
throw him off our trail. On the other 
hand, he may show us who’s trailin’.” 

“He said he was part Chippewa.” 

“Thet don’t help matters much. We'll 
be on Chippewa territory. He might set 
them agen us. They w’udn’t set much store 
by the pearls, an’ he’d make up some yarn 
to put us in wrong, so his white friends ’ud 
git them an’ hev us put erway. Even if 
they hed to buy ’em they’d git ’em cheap. 
But it ain’t any use in worryin’, Ha’f the 
time there ain’t a thing to worry erbout an’, 
if there was, worryin’ don’t help a bit. Better 
turn in, son.” 

Wild Bill was. soon asleep, breathing 
heavily as his great chest rose and fell. It 
was not so easy for Miles. His thoughts 
followed him into his dreams, glowing 
visions of adventure, of caves and buried 
treasures, medicine men and savage war- 
riors, dreams of the future when he should 
make Wild Bill proud of him. But he was 
lost at last while the two dogs lay sentineled, 
Loup with his nose buried in his bushy tail, 
and Tige stretched out; both vigilant in 
their light slumber, their senses alert, eyes 
opening and nostrils quivering at every un- 
usual sound, the scent of their masters’ 
enemy registered on their consciousness. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January) 





A Program of Chemical Magic 


By Charles Dewey Tenney 


THE chemist, in his laboratory, constantly 

does things which, on the stage, would be 
regarded as magic pure and simple. Indeed, 
some of his stunts are being exhibited by 
professional magicians, for chemical tricks 
are of the kind peculiarly effective on account 
of their’beauty and wierdness. A number of 
these tricks can be performed with home 
chemicals and below enough are given for a 
program which will be voted the best stunt 
ever by all who see it. 


Miraculous Healing 

THE magician appears with a large 

butcher knife and rudely slashes. his finger 
with it. An ugly-looking red gash appears. 
Cautioning his audience not to worry, how 
ever, he waves his hand in the air and utters 
a few mysterious words. The cut disappears 
and his finger is left without a scar. 

Before his appearance, he dips his finger in 
a solution of Phenolax, prepared by crushing 
a tablet of the medicine in denatured, or 
burning alcohol and pouring off the clear, 
upper liquid. When presenting the trick, he 
wipes the knife (the duller it is, the better) 
on a white cloth, apparently to clean it but 
in reality to coat it with ammonia water, 
in which the cloth has been previously 
well soaked. Thus, when the flat of the 
knife is drawn over the finger (care being 
taken not to produce a real cut), the two 
chemicals unite to produce a red substance. 
This quickly fades away, however, owing to 
evaporation of the ammonia. 


Changing Wine to Water 


Two common antiseptics form the basis 

of this interesting chemical trick and the 
only apparatus needed is two clean glass 
tumblers. 

In the first, a small crystal of potassium 
permanganate is dissolved in two table- 
spoonsful of water, producing a clear, wine 
red solution. In the other is poured a 
quantity of strong hydrogen peroxide which, 
of course, is entirely colorless. 

The two tumblers and their contents are 
exhibited to the audience and the red liquid 
is poured into the peroxide while the per- 
former mutters an incantation. The color 
mysteriously disappears and clear, sparkling 
water is seemingly all that remains. 


Lighting-Fire Without a Match 

HE mysterious production of a flame, 

apparently by the power of the will, is 
one of the most spectacular stunts shown by 
Stage magicians. The natural awe in which 
~ all hold fire — us regard ae admi- 
ration a person who can apparently create 
and handle it unharmed. 
A teaspoonful of potassium permanganate 
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from the medicine closet, a few drops of 
pure glycerine and a deep tin dish are needed 
for this trick. The purple permanganate 
crystals must first be ground to a fine powder 
and then arranged in the center of the dish 
as a round heap with a hollowed top. Imme- 
diately before the trick is shown, a drop or 
two of glycerine is poured in the hollow. 
Then the performer talks briefly to his 
audience concerning the marvelous power 
of mind over matter, in the meantime gazing 
intently at the mass in the dish. Soon it 
smokes, glows and finally bursts into beauti- 
ful purple flame. The effect is very wierd 
and startling, especially when viewed after 
dark. 


The Chameleon Rose 
THE magician shows a white rose and 
sprays it with a colorless liquid from an 
atomizer, which immediately changes its 
color to a deep red. He then places it in a 
vase and allows it to stand untouched while 
he proceeds to show the audience other of 
his marvels. In a short time he points to 
the rose and calls attention to the fact that 

it has suddenly turned white again. 

In explanation, the rose is previously 
thoroughly sprinkled with the white powder 
produced by heating ordinary baking soda 
strongly for five minutes. The liquid in the 
atomizer consists of Phenolax solution. 
After the color change has been effected, 
the rose is placed in a vase containing several 
spoonfuls of white vinegar. 


Chemical Submarines 


THE performer drops two or three ordinary 

moth balls into a glass of clear water. 
They sink to the bottom and stay there 
quietly for a moment, but at the command, 
“Rise!” slowly ascend to the surface of the 
liquid, one after the other. They circle 
around on top the water half a minute, 
but as the performer commands, “‘ Descend!” 
sink once more to the bottom. 

In the preparation of this trick, the moth 
balls are soaked three or four minutes in 
strong vinegar. This does not alter their 
appearance in any way. Meanwhile, as 
much baking soda as possible is dissoved in 
a cupful of water, producing the colorless 
solution. 

When the moth balls are dropped into the 
liquids the vinegar and soda interact to form 
carbon dioxide gas, bubbles of which cling 
to each ball. As the gas is much lighter than 
water, enough is soon formed to carry the 
ball to the top of the liquid. There, how- 
ever, as the bubbles disengage themselves 
one by one, the “submarine” in sinks. 

A little practice will enable the amateur 
magician to time correctly his commands. 
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How the Vacuuin Bite 
Works for the T elephone 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


Wrrnourt the help of the vacuum tube it would 
not be possible to telephone across the country 
or across the ocean as you can today. This is 
because the small electric currents sent over 
the wires, when you speak into the transmitter, 
gradually get weaker and weaker as the dis- 
tance from your telephone becomes greater. 
And without some way to strengthen these 
currents, the person at a distant telephone 
could not hear you, 

At various places in the long distance tele- 
phone lines, vacuum tube amplifiers are used 
to strengthen the feeble voice currents and send 
them along their way with renewed vigor. 
The way it is done is something like this. 


Inside the tube there are three main parts; a 
filament like the one in an electric lamp, which 
glows at red heat; a metal plate; and a wire 
screen called the grid, which is placed between 
the filament and the plate. If a battery is con- 
nected to the filament and plate terminals of 
the tube, an electric current can be made to 
flow inside the tube between the filament and 
the plate, and we think of this current as con- 
sisting of a countless number of tiny particles, 
each carrying a small charge of electricity and 
trying to ep gap between the filament 
and the plate. The grid acts as a valve or shut- 
ter to regulate the number of particles reaching 
the plate, and in this way it controls the 
amount of current which is sent out to the 
telephone line. , 

The feeble voice waves coming over the line 
from your telephone to the grid, open and close 
this shutter arrangement very rapidly and the 
result is that electrical waves—just like the 
voice waves entering the tube, but very much 
stronger—are sent on over the telephone lines. 

The action of the vacuum tube can be com- 
pared to the make-believe ball game which 
you see in the lower picture, where the little 
imps are trying to throw the balls through the 
shutter and hit the back-board. The balls in 
this picture represent the tiny particles with 
- charges of electricity in the real vacuum 
tube. 
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America’s First Bicycle 


and the Leader 
for 53 Years 





‘Puzzlecraf t 





‘THE busy Christmas season is close at 

hand, and possibly the scouts may have 
little time for making or solving puzzles. But 
just glance at the long list of prize-winners 
this month, fine! 

With a pile of original puzzles (a huge 
pile and good ones, too!) making urgent 
demand for space in the PuzzLecrartT col- 
umns, it seems almost unfair to ask for 
more; and yet, as the inspiriting old saying 
goes, ‘there is always room at the top.” 
So, hoping for some “‘toppers,” and wishing 
every puzzler a Merry Christmas, we await 
a goodly number of puzzles and answers. 











You can travel 
a thousand miles . . 


and you won't find a happier boy than Dick 
with his new Columbia. If all goes well his 
chum Bob will have one just like it for Christ- 
mas. Thousands of boys are going to get theirs 
for Christmas and thousands of kid brothers 
and sisters not large enough to ride Bicycles will 
be made happy too with Columbia Children's 
Cycles. 


There is every reason why you should have a 
Bicycle. You can earn as you ride. Odd 
jobs for Dad and Mother. Errands that you 
will be glad to do. On time to school and to 
work, 


There is every reason too why you should have 
a Columbia. It is made just right, sturdy but 
not too heavy, pedals easily. It has exclusive 
features, the best equipment, the latest im- 
provements. Cost; no more than an ordinary 
machine. The best bike on two wheels. 


Bright Parts Chromium 
Plated Same As On The 


Finest Automobiles 


Our new illustrated catalogue in colors tells 
all about them, the new models, how they are 
made and why they are the best. Your copy 
is ready for you. Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it, then talk things over with Dad, man 
to man. If you cannot sell him on the Christmas 
idea make a business deal with him. Let him 
put up the money, and you pay him back out 
of your savings. Many boys are earning their 
Columbias. You can do it too. Makers also 
of the famous Columbia Bicyclets, Boycycles, 
Cyclets. Priced low. Built to last. 





WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Quality Wheel Goods 
Thousands of COLUMBIA dealers 


Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, Mass., Dept. 30B 

Please send free catalog showing the snappy 1930 Columbia 
Bicycles, also article by Kaute Rockoc. 

Address—Street .......... snnct Geb» MERMGaae. Va'tansd +e 








All material for PuzzLecrarT must reach 
this office by December 10. Address, 
PuzzLECRAFT, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Alvin W. Petersen, $3. Winthrop C. Sher- 
man, $2. John David Lobb, Jr., $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 

Solvers of all the puzzles in July, August, 
and September: Julius Escontrias, $2. John 
Moran, $2 Carl Wurzbacher, $2. Buster 
Brown, $2. Owen Reynolds, $2. John A. 
Nestel, $2. Clyde Coe, $2. Bruce Wolcott, 
$2. James Boyack, $2. 


A Cluster of Diamonds 


I. 1. Instar. 2. An equine quadruped. 
3. A fall flower. 4. To discern. 5. In star. 

II. 1. Instar. 2. Aweapon. 3. Asweet 
substance. 4. To find fault. 5. In star. 

III. 1. Instar. 2. Toutter. 3. Stories. 
4. Still. 5. In star—Harman S. NATHAN. 


Zigzag 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below the other, the zigzag, 
beginning with the upper left-hand letter and 
ending with the lower right-hand letter, will 
spell the surname of a poet. 

READING Across: 1. A savage beast. 2. 
Solitary. 3. Submerged. 4. To carol. 5. 
A low story directly under the roof. 6. A 
repast. 7. An inventory. 8. Otherwise. 
9. To pack snugly. 1o. A large black bird.— 
FRANK LEwIs. 


Metamorphoses 

The problem is to change one given word to 
another by altering one letter at a time, each 
alteration making a new word, the number of 
letters being always the same and the letters 
always in the same order. EXAMPLE: Change 
bobs to toes in three moves. ANSWER: Bobs, 
boys, toys, toes. 

1. Change rats to mice in four moves. 

2. Change slow to fast in seven moves. 

3. Change star to moon in six moves. 

4. Change fame to wild in six moves. 

5. Change red to tan in six moves. 

—RayMOND BELKNAP. 


Some Famous Men 
(Prize Puzzle) 

38 56 67 58 6 If 

62 39 18 23 2 34 

To 55 49 14 3° 37 

25 Or 9g 60 66 19 

33 45 15 20 08 § 


$35,588, Ay aoe 
7 69 48 17 57 3 
42 24 44 — 41 27 
43 64 50 47 1 28 


5I 13 36 54 40 26 
22 59 65 29 8 35 
a2. 52 (G3. 26° 42 >< 

ReapinGc Across: 1. To make secure. 
2. Expensively. 3. Detests. 4. Natural. 
5. Outer garments. 6. Fleurs-de-lis. 7. 
Wisely. 8. Fatal. 9. A wonder-working 
and very expensive element. 10. A slan- 
derer. 11. Abbreviation for a certain weight. 
12. Occurrences. 

When these twelve words have been right- 
ly guessed, the initial letters will spell the 
name of the first English commander who 
saw the Pacific. Another row of twelve 
letters will spell a famous man of to-day. 
The letters represented by the figures from 
1 to 12 will spell the name of a President who 


was graduated at West Point; from 13 to 17, 
a famous Kentucky pioneer; from 18 to 22, 
one who was associated with Lewis in ex- 
ploring; from 23 to 27, a famous Virginia 
orator; from 28 to 32, the inventor of the 
telegraph; from 33 to 42, the founder of the 
Atlantic Cable Company; from 43 to 40, 
an English colonizer who was executed in 
1618; from 50 to 54, President of the Con- 
federacy in 1862; from 55 to 63, the ‘‘Monu- 
ment City’; from 64 to 69, a region formerly 
called “Russian America.”—ALvIN W. 
PETERSEN. 


Hidden Words 
(Prize Puzzle) 


Two words are concealed in each sentence 
—one, a sense, and the other its organ. 

1. She gave a sigh that convinced me the 
price was higher than they estimated. 

2. The arsenal and the parade-ground 
were also under military authority. 

3. The fruit was mellow but contained no 
seeds. 

4. Guest on guest stooped gracefully to 
see Santa step up the chimney. 

5. Manitou charms the tourists as they 
bask in the sun.—JouN Davin Loss, Jr. 











The ‘‘Scouts’ Own’’ King’s Move 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of eleven merit badges may be spelled out. 
As there are more than sixty badges, we give 
a hint as to every second one. The first has 
to do with building, the third with security, 
the fifth with milk, the seventh with ores, 
the ninth with atmospheric conditions, and 
the eleventh with flowers. The path from 
one badge to another is continuous.—WIN 
THROP C. SHERMAN. 


Answers to November Puzzles 


A Cluster oF Diamonps. Pear. I. A, 
ape, apple, elk, e. II. B, bee, beets, etc., s. 
III. P, sea, peach, ace, h. IV. B, tea, berry, 
are, y. 

SAILING THE SEAs. 1. Call. 2. Cant. 3. 
Cape. 4. Cart. 5. Cask. 6. Chew. 7. Chip. 
8. Clap. 9. Claw. 10. Clip. 11. Clog. 12. 
Code. 13. Core. 14. Chat. 

Cross-worD EnicmA: “Old Ironsides.” 

PENTAGON. 1. N. 2. Fat. 3. Fares. 4. 
Narrate. 5. Teapot. 6. Stoic. 7. Etch. 

Novet Acrostic. Primals, Havana; third 
row. cigars. Across: 1. Hack. 2. Acid. 
3. Vigo. 4. Adam. 5. Nero. 6. Also. 

DovuBLE Z1Gzac. From 1 to 2, Puzzlecraft; 
3 to 4, Daniel Beard. Across: 1. Placid. 


2. Rumors. 3. Bazaar. 4. Geezer. 5. 
Abolla. 6. Loathe. 7. Seance. 8. Spiral. 
9. Branch. 10. Afghan. 11. Traced. 


FLEET oF Snips. Begin at 14, dory; 16, 
trawler; 6, cruiser; 10, kayak; 18, steamer; 
36, submarine; 57, life-boat; 45, yacht; 62, 
canoe; 48, rowboat. 
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“Our Gang"”’ 
on 
“CHICAGOS” 





Chicago Roller Skate Co. 


4457 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


No. 181 
Combina- 
tion Super 
Skate for 
Boys, 
Girls and 
Grown- 
ups. Price 








BOYS’ LIFE 


{A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Remembered for Years! 


That Can Be Used 365 Days a 
Year—Indoors and Outd for 
Health—Exercise and Pleasure 


Thousands of Youngsters, 
Boys, Girls and even Grown- 
ups now enjoy Roller Skating 
12 months a year. When 
weather is bad, they can 
skate in basement, garage or 
spare room, because these 
shock-absorbing Rubber Tire 
“CHICAGO” Skates 
are noiseless. Order 
a pair—for Indoor 
and Outdoor Sport. 

















“CHICAGE” 
7 TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Rubber Tire Roller Skates 

GET FREE PIN 
Join “Roll on Rubber” Club— 
get pin, membership certificate 
and Book “How 


to Roller Skate.”’ 
Send Dealer’s 









Established Over 4 Century 





No. 101 Double Tread 
Triple-Ware” Steel 
Wheel Skate. Price 
$2.25. From dealers 
or sent Direct (Post 
paid) for price and 
dealer’s name. 














MADE IN U.S.A, 

Educational and entertaining, 
this fine instrument familiarizes 
young and old with life around 
us thatisinvisibleto the unaided 
eye. Tiny insects dppear as mon- 
sters. t and mineral life 47 
revealnew beauties in form 
and color. Idealforstudents, 
home, office, dentists — 

scientists and la 

oratory. bs optical 

ble tion 
from 100 to 250 di- 
ameters. Tilting 
stand. Black finish, 


nickel tim, Com- 








tions. 100 Power 
Model $8.50.Atyour 
dealer or direct, 
Foe pees Money A 
guarantee, 
Further information 
free upon request. _ 
Wollensak Optical Company 
832 Hudson Avenue : Rochester. N. Y. 
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Official Compass 


Boy Scouts of America 
This sturdy compass 
is especially suited 
to the needs of the 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. It has an olive 
drab finished hunter 
case, bar needle and 
aluminum dial with 
official insignia. Au- 
tomatic needle stop. 
Jeweled center. 


Manufactured by 
ater [nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
through your outfitter or 


May be procured 
regular source of supply. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Trail of Twenty-nine 


By David Binney Putnam 


[T° BOYS wh« 
are growing up 
-day, flying is 
ecoming @ very 
<r mat- 
At least we are 
sed to. seeing 
lanes, and hear- 
ig planes, and 
uking and read- 
ng about them. 
\ir travel doesn’t 
seem much more 
extraordinary than 
automobile travel- 
ing. Certainly it is 
about as usual as I 
suppose automobil- 
ing was say twenty 
years ago. 

But at that there is a tremendous kick in 
flying, even if it be a short flight. And when 
a few weeks ago Dad asked me if I would 
like to fly across the continent you may be 
sure there was no delay in accepting the 
invitation, 

He had some business on the Pacific coast 
and asked me to go along. We used the 
l'ranscontinental Air Transport, whose train- 
plane service has just been started, and in 
all covered. by air about 4,000 miles, from 
New York to Los Angeles and back. And 
then we did a bit of additional flying on the 
side. So I feel I really had a pretty fine 
birds-eye view of a whole lot of America. 

It happens that I was born in Oregon and 
remember pretty well some of the trans- 
continental crossings by train. And of 
course out in that country I heard a lot, 
and read a good deal, about the old stage 
horse days, wagon freighting, and all that 
sort of thing. Anyway, even as a youngster 
it was easy to realize what a tremendously 
long distance separated Oregon from New 
York. On the train pretty nearly five days 
was consumed for the trip from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

And now I am just back from a trans- 
continental journey which took exactly 
forty-eight hours. And a wonderfully com- 
fortable interesting journey it is—the most 
pectacular use of air transportation in the 
world to-day. 

We left New York from the Pennsylvania 
lepot at seven o’clock Thursday evening. 
\fter a comfortable night on the train we 
ere at Port Columbus, Ohio, about eight 
the next morning. There one gets out from 
tie train and walks just across the platform 

ht into the waiting plane. The planes 

emselves are big tri-motor Fords. A new 
sort of “covered wagon,”’ which can hold 
irteen passengers, and which cruises 
ough the air at about one hundred miles 
hour or better. They have three engines 
that if any one should happen to go bad, 

other two could easily keep the plane 
it. 
hey are really quite as comfortable as a 
Iman car, these big passenger ships. 
e pilot and assistant pilot sit up forward 
the cockpit, a little bit higher than the 
senger part of the plane, and separated 

a door. There they have “dual control,” 
vhich means that the “stick,” rudder bar 
id all the rest of it is duplicated so that 
ei:her pilot can fly.the ship. 

On the T. A. T. planes there are ten seats, 
although there is really room for twelve. 
That gives extra room and comfort. The 
aisle runs down the middle. There are very 
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(Above) A T. A. T. plane roars above the clouds 
(below) The author en route 
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comfortable seats 
on each side, right 
next to the window, 
each seat having a 
fine clear view. At 
the back of the 
plane sits the 
courier. These 
couriers are mostly 
college boys, un- 
usually nice fel- 
lows. Their job is 
to look after the 
passengers, the lug- 
gage, tickets, and 
all that. 

Right at the 
start the couriers 
get on the job. The 
first thing they pass 
out to each passenger some cotton in a neat 
little waxed envelope. This is for your ears. 
There is a good deal of noise in a plane and 
after hours of flying it is apt to trouble the 
ears a bit. Then the passengers also receive 
chewing gum. Some people have a little 
trouble when the plane goes up to and comes 
down from high altitudes. Chewing actually 
seems to help. 

Then along in the middle of the morning 
the courier passes out cold lemonade or 
bouilion, and at the different stops gives the 
passengers copies of the local papers. At 
noon each passenger has set up before him 
a little individual table for his lunch. This 
is served on gold plates and with gold 
utensils. It is all very sporty! And an 
awfully good lunch too. The lunch itself 
is put aboard in a big hamper at the stop 
about noon. There is ice water and hot 
tea and hot coffee in thermos bottles. And 
the food itself is quite as good and as beauti- 
fully served as if one was at a very fine 
hotel. Altogether it is hard to realize one 
may be flying at one hundred miles an hour 
or more and at a height of from three to 
thirteen thousand feet. 

Each day there are four or five stops so 
the passengers may get out and stretch their 
legs and clean up a bit. But as a matter of 
fact air travel is wonderfully clean and there 
is none of the soot and dust of train travel. 
And in the summer it is delightfully cool. 
Although of course when you come down to 
earth in Arizona and New Mexico it is any- 
thing but cold in the summer time. 

On the first days flying West from Colum- 
bus, about 1,000 miles are covered. Stops 
are made at Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Wichita and Waynoka, Okla. You 
leave the plane and are taken into the lovely 
town in a very snappy special automobile. 
There is a chance for a shower bath and a 
fine cleanup at Waynoka, and after a good 
supper at the Harvey House the Santa Fé 
train came along and picked us up. 

At comfortable getting-up time we left the 
train at Clovis, New Mexico the next morning 
and again boarded the Ford trimotor. 

The first day over the middle western 
states and across the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, there was a good deal of sameness 
about the country. Mostly it was a great 
area of farm lands, all checker-boarded with 
fields of corn and grain, with many roads 
and railroads and cities, the latter thining 
out as one reached westward. This western 
day of the flight started over rolling brown 
wheat lands which shortly flattened out into 
desert country and then up into the foothills 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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ninety 
Rises off ground. ° 
justed. Has flown on one winding for 350 feet. 
Be the first in your town to build and fly the sensational SCARLET 
A perfect gem of a design—the slickest thing you ever saw. 
You may have the 
directions absolutely 





Here’s a remarkable new model 
seconds in air 
Will not nose dive, stall or spin if properly ad- 
i Altitude record 50 feet. 


Will outperform planes costing many times more. 
— construction set with * 
FREE 


plane. 
(sworn 


‘easy to follow”’ 


See Wonderful Offer Below 


THE MAGAZINE OF THRILLS 
THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS MAGAZINE is a 50 page monthly 
magazine for boys just crammed with thrilling, 
Tense stories of high adventure, 
Regular subscription price to the OPEN ROAD FOR BO 
MAGAZINE alone is $1.00 a year. 
pon below, together with only $1.00 and we will send you 
the OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
year—and will rush the SCARLET FLASH model plane 
construction set right out to you. This is a great offer. Grab 
it yourself—or send this wonderful combination to your 
frienc’s as a Christmas gift. 


today. 


The Open Road for Boys 
130 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Friend Pilot:—Gosh yes! 





aviation, 


But hurry! 


Canadian 


Here's my dollar. Put me down for a whole year for the OPEN ROAD 


FOR BOYS and rush ‘the SCARLET FLASH construction set right out to me. 





The SCARLET FLASH. 


statements 


breath-taking stories. 
deep mystery and oeape nse. 


Fill out and send the cou- 


MAGAZINE for a whole 


Send coupon 
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Only 25c¢ brings you these valuable 














during 


originality quickly. 


to a week. 
think 
send 


They bave sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
cartoonists, and are now earning from 


‘ou have talent or not 
OW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the possibilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “ci.reisn3'onit 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have developed surprising talent 
are time because it develops 


ether you 











The same accurate 
cnomne as used in 

Commercialwoodw. rk- 
ing shops everywhere, 
Write today for com- 
plete information. 


COMPLETE $89 


Includes planer, sa 
lathe, electric motor, 
buffing, sanding 
grinding attachments. 


EASY 
TERMS 


$9 down 
$9 a mo. 


J. D. WALLACE & CO. 2838 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York 268 Market St., San F, 
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- The finest indoor game. Become an expert 

at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction scts ang tables in many sizes — 
equipped. Save Y4 cost by building your own. 





Tables as Low as 


*3.50 














Send for free illustrated catalogue 
and name of dealer 
THE EARLE Co. 
Dept, 22 S&S, Portland, Maine 
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Ring in health 
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ox MY return from St. Louis, where the 
recent International Balloon Races for 
the Gordon Bennett trophy were held, at 
which I officiated as one of the judges, I 
visited Mr. Orville Wright at his home in 
Dayton, Ohio, and we had a most interesting 
day talking about the early flights and the 
early experiments which he and his brother 
made at Kitty Hawk, the 17th of December, 
1903, just twenty- six years ago. We revived 
early memories of his flights at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, when he was demonstrating the 
first flying machine for the United States 
Army and was required by the conditions to 
fly over a cross-country course of ten miles 
and return. While preparing for this test, 
he had brought his machine to Washington 
and assembled it on the parade ground of 
Ft. Myer, just opposite Georgetown. Days 
and weeks passed while the machine was 
being assembled and tuned up for this 
momentous test. A few short flights had 
been made of only a few moments’ duration; 


sented a flight of fifty-seven minutes an 
twenty-one seconds, the longest flight ever 
made up to that time. 

Just as Mr. Wright was preparing to land 
the trolley-car arrived and the newspaper 
reporters piled off pell-mell and ran up to th: 
landing machine and I gave them the record 
which they immediately cabled to all parts 0 
the world. 

This caused such great excitement that 
the President and members of the Hous: 
and the Senate, and the officers of the Arm: 
and Navy came out, together with thousanc’ 
of people, from the city of Washington, an 
by the afternoon there was the largest crow: 
that had assembled up to that time. 

Mr. Wright flew for one hour and seve1 
minutes, exceeding his record of the morning 
and he also took up Lieutenant F. P. Lahm. 
now Brigadier-General Lahm, the fiyst pas 
senger to be carried. I remeftiber distinct), 
what an awkward time he had getting int 
the plane, for the spurs of his army boot: 





parties had gathered daily in the afternoons _ would persist in getting caught in the wires. 
in the hopes of seeing the machine fly. Many This was the most important public flight 
\ of the notables of the in the history of avia 
Government had come tion and the world’: 
out from barge QUESTIONS —— for a gg and 
and urged that exhibi- 1. What “Hy, Latitudes”? distance was_ broken 
RI M iy tion flights might be 2. What Pay ‘dumb compass"? twice on the same day 
made so that they could 3. — eae by “swinging When he came down hx 
see this marvelous ma- 4. What is “compass compensa- sar warmly congratu- 

: + hine in the air, but Mr. tion”? ated by Secretary 

The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Orville Wright was deaf 5 What at is “barrel type en- | War Wright, General 
Associations of the United States oe eae healy tend on 6. What is a “super charged en- | Miles yale 

firml gine é Vv) 
cured by. the Signal | © What, are the fundamental | secon “of Coste ani 

ws of “‘t ics” 

Corps of the War De- 9. What is the “piston ¢ displace- Bellonte, who flew over 
a —— | partment. Parties would 10 BE aage Sagi ape eel radial 6,000 miles from Lé 
bring their tea-baskets 5 cuaiied Souk cial gamelan ot Bourget, France, to the 
in the afternoon and cylinders? Province of Heilungki 
would wait until dark ang, Manchuria, and the 
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thats YOU... 


when you get my Mysto Magic Set 











in the hopes that they 
might be present when trial flights would be 
attempted. 

This continued for some time until every- 
thing seemed to be perfect and the weather 
conditions looked favorable. I remember 
one evening, Mr. Wright said, “If the 
weather is good to-morrow, I shall attempt 
to make a preparatory flight,” and we re- 
tired to our rooms in the Cosmos Club, where 
we were staying. In the early morning 
(September 10, 1908) I jumped out of bed 
feeling that something was going to happen. 
I looked out and the weather was perfect. 
As I left my room, Mr. Orville Wright came 
from his room and we walked down the hall 
together, took the car for Georgetown across 
the bridge and boarded the trolley-car which 
brought us to the parade ground at Ft. Myer. 
We had hardly exchanged more than a few 
words and it was so early that no one was 
about. He told his mechanic, Mr. Tay or, 
to get out the machine, and it was put upon 
the starting rail and launched into the air by 


marvelous speed of A. H 
Orlebar, who flew 368.8 miles an hour, and 
Champion’s record of 38,418 feet altitude an 
the one hundred passenger planes of the ¢a\ 
flying in all parts of the world, give but « 
faint idea of the stupendous development of 
the airplane since the flights of this first 
great day. 


I WENT on to Akron, Ohio, and spent a 

day at the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpora 
tion, where I talked with Dr. Karl Arnstein, 
the Director of Engineering, and we went 
over the mammoth building, which is rapid|; 
nearing completion. ‘This airship, dock and 
hangar is 1,175 feet long, 325 feet wide and 
211 feet high, and contains 45 million cubi 
feet of space. The floor covers eight acres 
without an obstruction, and if the roof were 
laid out flat it would cover eighteen acres of 
ground. 

The aeroplane carriers of the U. S. Navy, 
the Saratoga and the Lexington—the tv 
largest ships afloat—could rest, without their 
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man’s Multiplying Billiard Balls! Kel- 
lar’s Vanishing Handkerchief! and 
many others. Mysto Magicis the prod- 
uct of the original, oldest and largest 
makers of professional magic sets. 
Also makers of the famous Erector 
and Big Boy Tool Chests. Four sizes, 
$1 to $7.50. Sold at all good stores. 
Get yours now and be a real magician. 


masts, side by side, and the Washingto: 

Monument and the Statue of Liberty, end 

to end, could lie alongside them and there 

would still be more room. It could hou:e 

six miles of freight cars. Ten football gam:s 

could be played simultaneously under i's 

roof. The Woolworth Building could |« os 

laid inside and there would be room for t 

Washington Monument beside. Two bui 

ings the size of the Cleveland Munici)::! 

Auditorium could be easily.accommodated 
The building’s shape is that of a ser - 

paraboloid, sometimes likened to a half of 


the catapult arrangement which they used 
at that time. I assisted in this operation, 
and Mr. Orville Wright sailed off over the 
parade ground, making wide circles over the 
field. I took out an envelope which I had 
in my pocket and marked down the time 
and the number of circles he made. When 
he had been flying for about half an hour, 
which was much longer than any previous 
flight up to that time, the telephone bell in 
the press tent used by the newspaper boys 
rang and I answered it. One of the boys in 
the city said, ‘I hear Mr. Wright is flying.” 
“Yes,” I said, “he has been up for half an eggshell, or a better simile would be a bh! 
hour.” “By jiminy,” the voice replied, of a silkworm’s cocoon, cut in two the lc 1g 
“tell him to stay up in the air until we get ~ way. One of the reasons for selecting t''! 
out.”’ I said I would do my best, and went _ shape was to offer the least resistance to w 
on recording the flights until I had counted currents and the suction forces caused »y 
fifty-seven circles of the field, which repre- the action of the wind on the surface of «1¢ 


CAN you imagine more fun than 

this? Make balls, cards and money 
disappear into thin air right before the 
eyes of your friends. Produce a hat 
full of eggs out of an empty handker- 
chief—then, with the wave of your 
hand they vanish! Perform dozens of 
other mystifying tricks. Make money 
giving shows. All you need is one of 
my new Mystic Magic sets and a few 
minutes’ practice with the aid of the 
Mysto Magic Instruction Book that 
explains every step of a full hour’s en- 
tertainment. Mysto Magic includes 
the amazing secrets and apparatus of 
the world’s greatest magicians. Her- 
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The A. C. Gilbert Company, 
142 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me FREE, your famous Phantom 
Card Trick, and the Mysto Magic Catalog. 





The famous Phantom Card 
Make your questions short. 








Trick. Merely write your N i 
name and address on this coupon and mail to ste mit ral Rage eT i Aton CP ia Re BS Tee EG If a personal reply is wanted, inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope | 
The A. C. Gilbert Co., 142 Erector Square, rE EC ee SOL te DR Sa ae Questions that require more than 75 words to answer must be ignored. — 
New Haven, Conn. You will receive absolutely : Address your questions on aviation to Mr. Augustus Post, or The Landins. 
Free A. C. Gilbert’s mystifying Phantom Card ei idyek fa, SEE: State Field, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. i ij 
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Trick. -Mailit today! Astonish your friends. 
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Whether it’s a gift you get or one you give to mother, sister or dad, remem- 
ber that the gift which brings the greatest pleasure is the finest gift of all. 
It is not, you see, the price you pay in money but in thought which kindles 
lasting appreciation. 
Dad, for instance, knows that you have been longing for a Winchester Rifle 
and you, perhaps, know that dad has set his heart on a Winchester Shotgun 
or maybe a Bamboo Rod. Sister has been hoping fora pair of Winchester 
Ice or Roller Skates and mother mentioned not long ago that she would 
like one of the deluxe bad sn per Flashlights. That’s where the thought 
comes in and it is just this kind of gift which Winchester presents for every 
member of your family. When its Winchester, moreover, their pleasure in 
the kind of gift is heightened by appreciation of its long established quality. 
There’s a h: Winchester estion for nearl know. You will find, 
a ipa pani pam neyo chap yee 
Products are the kind of place in which a fellow really likes to shop. Write for the 
Winchester booklets and pick out, in advance, the presents that you'd like to give—or get. 
Dept.L 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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WINCHESTER 


GIFTS FOR MEN 
AND BOYS 


Repeating Shotguns 
Big Came Rifles 
.22 Caliber Rifles 
Winchester Shotshells 
Winchester Staynless 
Metallic Cartridges 
Bamboo Fishing Rods 
Steel Fishing Rods 
Precision-Built Reels 
Spoon Bait 
Flashlights 
The Headlight 
The Focusing Searchlight 
The Focusing Lantern 
Flashlight and Radio Batteries 
Ice Skates 
Roller Skates 
Carving Sets 
Pocket Knives 
Hunting Knives 
Knives adapted to trades 
and occupations 
Hammers 
Hatchets 
Screw Drivers 
Pliers 
Chisels 
Auger Bits 
Wrenches 


| WINCHESTER 
| GIFTS FOR WOMEN 


| Sein Scistors 


Sheare 2c ge 
Loca engages Knives 
‘Slicers oe Bes 

‘Staiole se Stoel Car ee 


rs ng Be * at 





Ae ivory Batth. oo ae 


- Focusing ‘Lantern. with: blue 


‘ 
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ieee uer case 
Me eee sragd nickel Brea fittings. 
Tce Skates: sd 
_ Roller Skates 
_ Bamboo Fishing Rods 
” Steel Fishing Rods 


Reels and Baits 
-410 bore and other shotguns 


Sporting Rifles. 
| ,22 Caliber Rifles 


Winchester Shotshells 
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building.- As is well known, the wind, when 
meeting an obstruction, such as a large build- 
ing, is deflected upward and often creates 
a partial vacuum over the upper parts of 
the building, which causes a suction tending 
to force the roof outward. As a matter of 
fact, this suction force often occurs, and even 
becomes greatest on the windward side, and 
it may even be several times as great as the 
direct wind pressure. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
great building are the special huge doors, 
two at each end, which weigh 800 tons— 
three times the weight of an average passen- 
ger locomotive. They run on forty wheels 
and are the shape of ‘orange peels in appear- 
ance, technically known as “spherical col- 
lette design.” 

In this tremendous building will be built 
two of the world’s largest airships, of 6,500,- 
cco cubic feet gas capacity, for the United 
States Navy. The dock is large enough to 
build gigantic dirigibles holding 10,000,000; 
cubic feet of gas which are actually projected 
and designed to be twice the volume and 
lifting capacity of dirigibles of the present 
day. 

As a result of the world-girdling flight of 
the Graf Zeppelin and its success in crossing 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, two trans- 
oceanic services are poses weekly mail 
and passenger service from the United States 
to Hawaii to be extended to the Orient, and 
service from Europe to America. The 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation may build 
two Zeppelins for the trans-Pacific service, 
and the German Zeppelin Company is 
planning two large airships for, the Atlan- 
tic line. When these great craft of the 
ocean of air are ready there will be no dearth 
of weather information over charted routes, 
even over Siberia and the Pacific, for at the 
recent meeting of meteorologists at Copen- 
hagen plans were formulated for oceanic 
weather reports to supplement those of the 
land. Surface ships of Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States will co- 
operate to secure and broadcast daily weather 
reports. One’s ideas of the world certainly 
expand in contemplation of the rapid progress 
of aerial navigation by airplanes and diri- 
gibles. Kipling’s fascinating story, “With 
the Night Mail,” is rapidly coming true, 
with the great air harbors being built in all 
— of the globe and airships being built 
arger and larger. 

We just visited the R-zoo at Howden, 
England, a sister ship to the R-zor which is 
now undergoing trials at Cardington; these 
two ships, containing five million cubic feet 
of gas, were built to carry one hundred 
peccmngers each from England to India. 
ey are most luxurious in their fittings and 
have every convenience, including a smoking- 
room and elaborate electric kitchens, lounge, 
dining-room and cabins equal in every way 
to those of the latest ocean liner, but they 
are only a suggestion of the “aerial hotel” of 
the not-distant future. 
Commander Sir Charles Burney, builder 
of the R-roo in England, says: 
“The floating airship represents a logical 
and necessary development of the dirigible 
and when built it will revolutionize the 
entire future of long-distance air travel. 
‘*Since the construction of the R-zo0o began 
experiments have been made with models of 
a proposed sea-going dirigible, a type which 
will bring safety and gene to air- 
ship transportation. is called the ‘ellip- 
tical’ ship because a cross-sections are 
elliptically shaped instead of circularly as ‘in 
existing airships. Beneath its gigantic hull, 
built on ship’s lines, will be two huge pon- 
toons as far apart as possible. They will 
scoop up water for ballast and will keep the 
great ship floating quietly on the water while 
the passengers disembark by means of small 
boats. 
““Up to now, the dirigible’s greatest handi- 
cap has been its dependence on fixed bases 
with costly mooring masts and enormous 
ground crews. The Graf Zeppelin and the 
Los Angeles, the most successful of airships, 
must hover helplessly over landing fields, 
whenever there is a strong gusty wind. The 
elliptical shape, flattened at the top and 
bottom, will expose less surface to side winds. 
“The present system of mooring masts at 
land stations is unsatisfactory, because the 
airship, though held fast by its nose, is at 
the mercy of sudden gusts. The only prac- 
tical means of mooring an airship on an open 
airdrome, with the possibility of getting it 
directly into the hangar, is by means of an 
ingenious, though costly structure, the ‘land 
docking raft.’ 
“This consists of a telescopic mooring mast 
mounted at one end of a long platform. The 














platform i is pivoted at the end of a rail track 


leading to the hangar. On either side of the 
platform are folding vertical arms which, 
as soon as the airship is moored to the mast 
and lowered to the correct height, can be 
placed in a position alongside the airship’s 
hull, holding it firmly. The whole structure, 
with the mooring mast, can then be swung 
around like a turntable until it points to 
the hangar and‘run along rails into the shed 
without any danger of the airship being 
swung from its position by side winds.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


I. What is a “ great circle”? 

A “great circle” is a circle on the earth’s 
surface whose plane passes through its center 
and divides the earth in two equal parts. 

2. Give an exampte of a “ great circle.” 

The equator is a great circle on the earth’s 
surface. It is an equal distance from both 
poles at all points. The equator divides the 
earth in two equal parts called hemispheres. 

3. What is a “‘ great circie track”’? 

The arc between two places on a great 
circle is known as the great circle track. 

4. What is a “ Mercator projection”? 

A mercator projection is the result of 
stripping off of the globe the gores formed 
by the meridians and placing them in regular 
order beside one another on a flat surface. 
The upper surfaces are stretched laterally, 
so to speak, until the edges meet and fill in 
the vacant spaces. On account of the dis- 
tortion, areas and spaces in higher latitudes 
appear much larger in comparison with those 
of the equatorial parts. 

5. What is the “variation” of a compass? 

The variation of a compass is the angle 
between the true meridian, or true north-and- 
south line, and the magnetic meridian. It is 
also known as declination of the needle. 
It is caused by the magnetism of the earth. 
The variation of a compass is different at 
different places on the earth’s surface and 
undergoes a gradual change from year to 
year. 

6. What is the “deviation” of a compass? 

The deviation of a compass is caused by 
the magnetic influence of the iron and steel 
used in the construction of the plane. It is 
the deflection of the needle from the magnetic 
meridian and is the most serious disturtance 
of the compass the pilot has to deal with. 
In planes where the compass is located very 
close to the engine, deviations are at times so, 
great as to render the compass almost useless, 
unless extraordinary precautions be taken to 
counteract the disturbance. 

7. What is air made of? 

The principal ingredients of air are Nitro- 
gen 78 per cent., Oxygen 21 per cent., and 
I per cent. of other gases. 

8. What does air weigh? 

Air exerts a pressure on the earth’s surface 
of approximately 15 pounds per square inch 
at sea level. Thirteen cubic feet of air 
weighs approximately one pound. 

9. What are the “ Doldrums?” 

The atmosphere being heated at the equa- 
tor rises, causing an equatorial belt com- 
monly known as the “ Doldrums,” completely 
circling the globe. 

10. What are Trade Winds? 

The warm air of the equatorial regiors 
rises and in its place cool air flows from the 
direction of the poles. Winds are thus 
established—blowing from the poles toward 
the equator along the surface of the earth 
and from the equatorial regions toward the 


poles in the upper atmosphere. If the earth | _ 


were at rest, a northerly surface wind would 
travel in the Northern Hemisphere and a 
southerly surface wind in the Southern 
Hemisphere. The earth’s rotation from 
West to East gives a strong easterly com- 
ponent, These two forces, acting upon the 
surface currents of air; that is, the rotation 
of the earth from West to East and the 
tendency of the surface currents to travel 
from the poles to the equator, are the cause 
of the Trade Winds. The causes of the 
Trade Winds puzzled meteorologists for 
many centuries. 

The Trade Winds are mild Tropical surface 
currents of air, remarkably steady as to 
speed and direction. Springing from the 
high-pressure belts in either hemisphere, at 
about latitude 30 degrees they blow toward 
the equator with increasing westerly trend. 
The Trade Winds cover a large portion of the 
tropical zones in both oceans and shift slightly 
in latitude with the sun. They are separated 
at the equator by the equatorial calm belts or 
doldrums and are bounded on the North and 
South respectively by the calms of Cancer 
and Capricorn. Particularly interesting are 
the Trade Winds blowing from Spain to the 
West Indies, which favored Columbus on his 
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Make Christmas 
Cheer last all 
the year 








IVE the Rolmonica—the 

harmonica that plays 
with a music roll. Any one 
can play it, without practice. 
Hundreds of rolls to choose 
from ... the old favorites 
and the latest song hits. Rol- 
monica and four rolls, only 
$2.50. Additional rolls, 10c 
each, 


HITS OF YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 


Pal of My Dreams The Song of Songs 
Ss’ in’ Gypsy Love Song 


By the Way Louise 
Sweetness Used to You 
The First Noel Silent Night 


Ask your dealer; if he 
cannot promptly supply 
you, order direct from 





The Rolmonica 
Music Co. 
501 East Preston Street 
Baltimore, Md. 











FLYING SQUADRON for $2:00 






New 
Construc- Great 
ton Bargain 


Five [5] Flying Airplanes for A a - That 
Pertorm Like the Rea} Th 
Not construction sets but nearly ay a 


Gua 
» a JOMBER—28 inch nen-breakabie Wing— 
7 inch aluminum Propeller—sh« a absorbing Landing 
Gear_-300 ft. flizhts— weight 314 
2) LONE EAGLE SCOUT—20 inch non-bre le Wing— 
6 1-2 inch aluminum Pro; ra Flexible ding Gear— 


So dE EAGLE MOTH 16 incl pcb, Balsa Wood Wing—4 3-4 
4» Gneki PEACE oi ineh non-breakable W wi Wing— 
5) LONE EA NT QLIBER—12 inch Balsa Wood 


i in lage— 8 all Stunts 
Each in individual Box all ked x ne shi 
carton, plete with interesting Instr tr uction ; Booklet - sg 


All wre = (5) for $2.00 
Aircraft Model Div._Wilder Mig. Co. 





705 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Neckerchiefs 


The neckerchief is the 
most characteristic and 
distinctive part of the uni- 
form of a Scout. The color 
of the neckerchief indi- 
cates the Troop, District or 
Council. Worn with necker- 
chief slide of contrastin 
color. Made of a par 
quality soisette, size 28x32 
inches of excellent appear- 
ance, strong and durable. 
Available in 16 plain 
colors and 13 color combi- 
nations. 


Plain Color 
Price, 50c 


Combination 
Color Price, 60c 


Neckerchief Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
coincide with color combination. 


Price, each, 15c 
In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. 


The Official Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic and popular part of the 
Uniform of the Boy Scout. No Uniform is complete without 
it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, ventilated; silk band embroidered 
with the Official Boy Scout Insignia, detachable wind cord. 
Sizes 63% to 734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout Hat is undeniably smart and good 
looking. Sure to win instant approval. There is no felt hat on 
the market of equal value. Look for the official Insignia on 
the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.95 
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morning. 





fe JOY of receiving gifts of Boy Scout Equipment will 
ting again in thousands of Boy Scouts homes Christmas 


Mother and Dad will be happy, too. They are anxious to 
give you the things you want most. Tell them a new Uniform 
or some part of it to replace one that is getting too small will 
just hit the spot. These pages will help you make a selection. 

Your Scoutmaster will be pleased when he learns you have 
selected Official Boy Scout Equipment. 








Woolen S tockings 





Very attractive and durable. Heavy ps all wool stock- 
ings, made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from pure wool olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 

Price, $1.35 


No. 527 


Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; Virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; 
reinforced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 50c 


Official Boy Scout Belt 





Khaki belt; 114 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, 
with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 529 Price, 50c 
Merit Badge Sash 


Made of good quality khaki cloth. Worn over shoulder like 
a bandolier upon which merit badges are sewn. Second Class 
Scouts may wear this Sash. 


No. 689 Narrow 
No. 690 Wide 


Price, 75c 
Price, 75c 





CHANGE IN REGULATIONS 


The Coat may be worn only as an outer garment when necessary for 
warmth or when in the public rooms of hotels when required to do so 
by the management or when attending ceremonies or social functions 
at which the wearing of the coat is required by terms of the invitation. 
It is worn over the khaki shirt and neckerchief. 


Regulation 
Weight Coat 


Made of standard Khaki 
material. Has notched 
lapel, roll collar, Stanley 
breast pockets and lower 
bellows pockets. Em- 
broidered **Boy Scouts of 
America’’ over right 
breast pocket. Official 


buttons. 


No. 645 
Price, $3.25 


Woolen Coat 


Cut, made and finished 
with exceeding care from 
wool melton cloth. Other 
specifications same as No. 
645 Coat. 

To insure proper size 
in ordering by mail, send 
for special measurement 
blank before you send in 
your order. 


No. 645A 
Price, $7.75 


Look for the Official Seal 


on all Uniforms and [quipmen 


THE SEAL MAKES 87 OFFSECBEAL = - 
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The Scout to the left is wearing a 
No. 564 Scout Mackinaw. The one 
at the right bas on a No. 596 Lum- 
berjack shirt. . 


Medium Weight Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki material. Has loose 
fitting rolling collar with neckband and long sleeves. Two 
ounile patch breast pockets with flap. Embroidered ‘‘Boy 
Scouts of America’ over right breast pocket. Order by age 
size. 


No. 648 Price, $1.95 
Regulation Weight Shirt 


Made of standard khaki material. Has loose fitting rolling 
collar with neckband, two outside. Stanley square patch 
breast pockets, with flap to button down. Has lettering “Boy 
Scouts of America’ over right breast pocket. Coat style. 
Order by age size. 


No. 647 Price, $2.25 
Jamboree Model Shirt 


The type of shirt worn by Scouts and Scout Leaders at the 
1929 World Jamboree. Made of 914 oz. O.D. all-wool cloth. 
Has “‘V"’ neck, no collar; and short sleeves. All sizes. 


No. 508 Price, $3.55 
Woolen Shirt 


Made of the same pattern as the Regulation Weight Boy 
Scout Shirt, but the material is of 944 oz. O.D. Shirting 
Flannel. This makes a very practical and useful uniform gar- 
ment at this time of the year. All sizes. 

Price, $3.65 


No. 649 
Outdoor Service Shirt 


Low cut “V” neck without collar and short sleeves allowing 
ample freedom of the muscles of the neck and arms. Double 
breast pockets with embroidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of America” 
strip over right Fores Made of standard summer weight 
khaki material. Order by age size. 


No. 687 
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Price, $1.50 
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Regulation Weight Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
loops, two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced 
below knee; to be worn with stockings. Modeled full. Com- 
panion garment to No. 647 or No. 648 shirts. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $2.40 


Woolen Breeches 


A warm and serviceable uniform garment for this time of the 
year. Well designed and carefully cut to present trim, snappy 
appearance. Worn preferably with No. 647 
Woolen Shirt. Made of 914 oz. O.D. khaki 
cloth. 


No. 651A Price, $5.75 


Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy. Made of standard 
summer weight khaki material. One hip, two 
side, and one watch pocket with usual belt 
loops. Companion garment to No. 687 Out- 
door Service Shirt. 


No. 688 Price, $1.60 


Regulation Weight Shorts 


Made of standard khaki material like the 
rest of the Official Uniform. Well cut and com- 
fortable. Has two front, two hip, and one 
watch pocket. Full range of sizes same as for 
breeches. 


No. 511 Price, $1.90 


The Scout saluting at the right is wibped 
with the Regulation shirt, bat, neckerchief 
and slide, breeches and stockings. Some of 
these garments come in differ- 
ent weight cloths but in cut 
and regulations they are 
same, 





Jamboree Model 
Shorts 


All the Jamboree Scouts and 
Scout Leaders wore this model 
“‘shorts."” Made of 16 oz. all- 
wool Melton cloth. Worn with 
No. 508 Jamboree model **V”’ 
neck, short sleeve shirt or with 
regular No. 649 shirt. All sizes. 


No. 509 Price, $4.95 


Woolen Shorts 


Made of fine grade 20 oz. 
Melton cloth, guaranteed all 
wool. Have two front, two hip 
and one watch ket. Worn 
with woolen shirt No. 649, 
woolen stockings No. 527, to- 
gether with belt and neckerchief 
make a most serviceable and 
hygienic Scout outfit. All sizes 
same as for breeches. 


No. 512 Price, $2.95 
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CONTEST WINNERS 


are the winners of the Essay Contest on the Official Boy 
7% Uniform which appeared in the May issue of Boys’ 
ec. 

Twenty-four grand prizes for 100 words. A first grand prize 
and a second grand prize for each Region. 

The first prize winners are entitled to a choice of $15.00 
worth of Official Boy Scout Uniform equipment, and the 
second prize winners are entitled to a choice of $10.00 worth. 

The winning essays will be published in a later edition of 
Boys’ Life. Here are the names: 


REGION 1 
First Prize, Scour Hersert Asgt 
3 Brewster Terrace, Buckline, Mass. 
Second Prize, Natuantet M. Hasxery 
20 Marlowe Street, Portland, Maine 


REGION 2 
First Prize, Pav E. Orr, Jr. 
29 Van Nostrand Court, Little Neck, L. I. 


Second Prize, Icnatz AsCHKENES 
1551 Southern Boulevard, New York, N. Y. 


REGION 3 
First Prize, Harry L. Hicxs, Jr. 
Fairchance, Pa. 
Second Prize, Sam Rupin 
1539 Idlewood Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


REGION 4 
First Prize, Joun Purrer 
2024 Joffre Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
Second Prize, Scour Ricuarp Dep 
Troop No. 4, Canton, Ohio 


REGION 5 
First Prize, Rosert G. Witxiamson, Jr. 
3019 St. Johns Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Second Prize, Hxnsizy Jounson 
405 Peachtree Street, Buntun, Tenn. 


REGION 6 
First Prize, Scout Joun Prurrt, Jr. 
744 Easr River Street, Anderson, S. C. 
Second Prize, Marsa Curves 


Montezuma, Georgia 


REGION 7 


First Prize, Rosert Hovrinan 
1120 South Warren Street, Saginaw, Michigan 
Second Prize, Scour Paut J. Woops 
601 W. University Avenue, Champaign, Illinois 


REGION 8 


First Prize, Horace A. Luptow 
Sibley, lowa 

Second Prize, Cuar.es J. Kennepy 
1114 West First Street, Hastings, Nebraska 


REGION 9 


First Prize, Epmunp McCurtain 
211 East Tenth Street, Box 823, Coleman, Texas 
Second Prize, J. Gus Rountree, Jr. 
Beedville, Texas 


REGION 10 


First Prize, AtpgEn Prererson 
1510—27th Avenue, N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Second Prize, Roxsert Berquist 


315 Fulton Street, Mankato, Minnesota 


REGION 11 
First Prize, App1son Beeman 
Gooding, Idaho 
Second Prize, Cuair N. Horiice 
930 Walout Street, Albany, Oregon 
REGION 12 


First Prize, Ropert Cart GiassMaNn 
044 Fulton Street, San Francisco, California 
Second Prize, Jax Raymer 
$149 Dahlia Drive, Eagle Rock, California 


Winners will receive a letter direct from Mr. Raymond 
Eisner, President of the Sigmund Eisner Co., enclosing an 
order for the amount of the prize, together with a list from 
which the selection can be made. 
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Uniform Soap Dye 
A soap which is recommended for use in washing 
Official Boy Scout Uniform garments. It cleans the 
material and preserves 
the natural quality and 
oy amor of the cloth. 
ull directions for its use 


contained in each pack- 


+ 
Many Scout Leaders recommend that Scouts have an extra uni- Official Boy Scout Lumberjack Shirts 
form, either an Outdoor Service Outfit which consists of ‘‘V"’ neck 
shirt and shorts, or a woolen uniform. This is in addition to their Sturdily made of strong durable material, they are very 
regulation everyday Official Outfit. appropriate for all kinds of activity whether it be in mild or 
cold weather. 

The shirts are made of 22-24 oz. all wool material with 
double knitted snug fitting elastic bottom in colors similar 
with the shirt, itself. They are to be worn outside of the 
breeches. Each shirt has two pockets with button-down flaps 
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age. 
No. 148 Price, per box, 15c 


and convertible collar. hh in i cl i i lc cn th dl dh hn ln dl cl cin cn ben lnc 


In Boys’ Sizes 12 to 18 years : 
No. 596 Grey, Bl dG Oiled Poncho 
— ww en As a bed blanket keeps off dampness when sleeping on the 
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No. 597 Grey, Blue and Maroon ground, and is also a cover for Scout's shoulder pack. Opening 
Pri h, $4.75 in center for the head, closed with a ball and socket fastening. 
rice, each, ’ Made of exceptionally good wearing water-proof khaki 

For Men—Order by Collar Size material. 
No. 599 Grey, Blue and Green No. 536 Size, 45” x 72” Price, $2.50 
No. 537 Size, 66” x90” Price, $4.00 


No. 600 Grey, Blue and Maroon 


Price, each, $5.00 Official Boy Scout Slickers 
P Made of the very best scientifically treated extra quality 
Scout Mackinaw waterproof oiled fabric. Olive khaki color. Fly front. 


3 Fastened with regular Official Boy Scout buttons bearing the 
An all-wool coat made of fine heavy 32 oz. woolen melton Scout Insignia. Has a corduroy-faced military collar contain- 


cloth, khaki color. A very serviceable fabric. Adopted by ing outside loops with the regular college strap around. Made 
many communities as an outer coat for with two full roomy patch pockets with flaps; double stitched 
Scouts. A big comfortable garment, seams. Snap fasteners on sleeves to tighten around wrists 
not only for Scouting, but for wear with when necessary. Onder by age size. 

everyday clothes. Roll collar, two large 
pockets and snug waist belt. Size 12 to 
18 years. At price, a remarlcable value. 
Very popular in cold weather. 
















12 to 18 years 


No. 569 Price, $4.50 
Men’s sizes 


No. 564 Price, $7.50 No. 570 Price, $5.75 


Re Re 


Three Suggestive Uniform Outfits 
Which will Make a Dandy Gift at 


The Boy Scout pictured at the right is . 
wearing a No. 649 Woolen Shirt and a 
pair of No. 512 Woolen Shorts. 


Scout Leaders Uniforms Christmas Time 
Uniforms for Scout Leaders are made of U. S. standard khaki, Scout Outfit No. 1 


Woolen (Melton), Serge, Whipcord, and Gabardine. All are 














fully guaranteed by the National Outfitter and the Boy 0. ; : = 
Semis America. Our made-to-measure uniform division is 7 He eekatt Beary Weight se cecececerencsoces oO 
ful!y equipped to render prompt and very satisfactory service. 61 Seaichan, pehcweril 2 eGR ar aeons ap Th i, Offcia) Bey s co at 
BS EC re oer -50 goeryday rment. Every 
yo oo ooo bk cic cso save civievesae -50 cout who owns one 
674 to 684. Neckerchief Slide..................0002 aS pee ate pe 
SO nes IE PIII Soo 5-0. cock donc cane sstoccece 50 ben the th 
requires it, 
2 _ No matter bow hard 
$9.25 it rains _ pass a fellow 
i, Scout Outfit No.2 price aati tia 
503 Hat, Boys’ Regulation........... $2.95 
orn ck 5501 ds aocee-d 3.65 
620 to 635: Neckerchief............... -50 
674 to 684 Neckerchief Slide......... er 
512 Shorts, Wool Melton............ 2.50 
527 Stockings,’ Woolen............... 1.35 
ttractive and useful; a help to cleanliness and Scout com- $11.60 


fort. These fine-wearing handkerchiefs are printed in fast 
colors with designs of Scout activities. wy? 
Available in three designs; two showing Scout activities 


No. Scout Outfit No.3 price 





“BS.A.” in whi and blue 503 Hat, Boys’ Regulation........... $2.95 

—— 649 Shirt, Wool............+0000000- 3.65 

a P ‘ 620 to 635 Neckerchief............... -50 

No. 719 Activities design Price, 15c 674 to 684 Neckerchief Slide. ......... 115 

2 for 25c 6Sla Breeches, Wool..............006 5.75 

ad ws 527 Stockings, Woolen............... 1.35 

No. 720 Monogrammed “B.S.A. 529 Belt, Buckle, Hooks............. _ 50 
i i 1.50 

Price, box of six, $1.5 | 91485 











A om | Sold only through : " 
PW s= Jb Boy Scouts of America and its Service Stations 
SS 4 Local Official Boy Scout Outfitters. 
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A REAL SCOUT CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


Something that your pal or Scoutmaster places among 

the treasures of his pack or carries on his person, some- 

] thing that he uses on his hikes and in bis camp,—that is 
the real Scout Christmas gift for remembrance sake. 


«sWear-Ever’”’ (ook Kit 
Made of heavy 


gauge seamless 
aluminum. Outfit 
consists of fry pan 
with patent fold- 
ing handle into 
which stick may 
be inserted for 
holding over fire; 
cooking pot with 
cover, drinking 
cup and stew pan, 
also service plate 
or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon 
Y included. Parts 
nest and lock to- 
gether; do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.25 


ER ee Sp = 





*Upton”’ Mess Kit 
(Large Size) 


Made of polished, 
heavily nickeled 
steel. Outfit consists 
of two cups, two fry 
pans, soup can and 
wire broiler, with 


separate handle for | Di 
each article. All parts | is 


nest compactly. Just 


as easily carried in Ses 
pocket or haversack. se 













No. 1535 









. 











Price, $2.75 , 
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The Official 
Scent Seal” 





No article is 
official without it. 
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OLIDOOR EQUIPMENT 


listed on these pages is for 


every boy and man, Scout or non-Scout, provid- 
ing they love the outdoors. Every single item re- 
calls the open wood, the camp fire, boon companion- 
ship, adventure, romance and all the vigor and 


lustihood that strong, agile bodies and keen minds can give. 


The Official Boy Scout Seal guarantees every article as the 
best any boy can buy for its intended use. 





(Small Size) 


Consists of lished, heavily nickeled soup can, cup, stew or 
fry pan, and wire broiler. Separate handles for each article. 
All parts nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or haver- 
sack. Exactly like No. 1535 except it is a one-man outfit. 


No. 1001 Price, $1.75 





‘‘Wear-Ever’ Aluminum Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in tight-fitting 
khaki felt cover which, when‘ wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is 
concaved to fit wearer's hip. Capacity slightly over one quart. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.75 


“Cello” Alusninum Canteen 


Made of light weight stamped aluminum. Fitted with re- 
movable khaki cover and shoulder strap. 


No. 1201 Price, $2.50 


Aluminum Camp Set 
Acompact, handv 


little set, 714 inches 

good quality 

aluminum. It is — 
durable, conveni- 

ent, and easy to - 

keep clean. Need- 
ed three times a 
day on a hike or 
in camp. Separates into three parts, knife, fork and spoon. 


No. 1404 Price, $1.00 
No. 1405 Khaki Waterproof 











+ Drinkin g Cup 


Nickel plated, stamped with 
Scout emblem. Collapsible style 
with cover. 







Made of heavy 
iron rods. When 
not in use can be 


folded flat. 


No. 1330—Size 10x14 ins. Each, 65c 
No. 1331—Size 12x20 ins. Each, $1.15 


Combination Tool Kit 


A handy, practical 
outfit: knife, reamer, 
files, saw chisel, screw- 
driver, cork puller and 
cap lifter, in case with 
center compartment for 
pocket-book. Each tool 
attaches firmly to knife 
or handle. Quickly re- 
movable. Easily carried 
in pocket. Tools large enough for real work. An article every 
Scout values. 


No. 1186 





Price, $2.50 





Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 


blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


“‘Remington’’ Make 


No. 1496 Price, $1.50 
““Ulster’’ Brand 

No. 1502 Price, $1.50 
«* Hammer Brand *’ 

No. 1506 Price, $1.50 


**Scouts,—use Boy Scout Christmas Cards to remem- 





Case for above Each, 20c ; 


Eastern and Southern Boys send Orders to~ 


COUTS - AMERIC —— he 
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PLAY SAFE! 
When you oy By od Scout eg ay ee Png 


are playing safe because you 
are getting the best that can the purposes intended, at the 
cheapest possible price. : 

Always buy Boy Scout Equipment. 














Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather 


sheath. 
“Plumb” Brand ; 

No. 1510 ; Price, $1.80 
“Collins” Brand 

No. 1507 Price, $1.80 


Official Sharpening Stone 


Te will put a keen, fast-cutting edge on 
your Scout knife—your hand axe—your 
mess knives or any of the edge tools in a 
Scout outfit. Made of Carborundum—the 
greatest of all sharpening materials. Diam- 
eter, 3 inches,complete with belt case. 


No. 1325 





Price, 65c 





Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by Dudley W. Smith, Champion Fire 
by Friction Expert of the world, a quick results. Package of 
tinder furnished. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 


Folding Candle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and other campers. 
P Pe 

Collapses flat for pocket. Storm-proof 
galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.00 


Candles for Folding 
Lantern 
Special odorless and dripless candles. 


No.1261 Price, perdoz.,50c 
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If you are not a Scout, write for a 
copy of the new Boy Scout Catalog. 
It is just filled with Outdoor 
Equipment which you, as well as 
Scouts, may buy. The Catalog is 


are yours. 





Official 
‘Boy Scout 
Whistle 


One of the finest whistles made. 
Highly polished nickel finish on 
brass; furnished with ring for 
attaching. Marked with Official 
Boy Scout Emblem. 


No. 1281 Price, 35c 








We “Pay the Shipping Charge! 


The Supply Department now offers Scouts and other 
free. boys a most complete service. Regardless of whether you 
buy from us by mail or from one of the Supply Depart- 
ment Service Stations,—the printed price is all you pay. 
We pay the postage and we pay the freight. The savings 


It is now very easy to order by mail. Simply state the 
number, the quantity wanted, the name of the article and, 
when necessary, state size and color. Figure up the total 
cost of the articles you order and that is all. Don’t add 
anything for shipping charge. We pay it. 


Our system makes it possible for us to deliver your 
order to the Post Office or railroad company within 
twenty-four hours after we receive it. 














Red, White and “Blue Lanyard 


Adds a picturesque 
touch to the Scout Uni- 
form. On it is worn the 
knife or whistle. Made 
of silk cord with slid- 
ing knot and rope. 
This was used by 1929 
Jamboree Scouts. 


Price, 25c 





No. 1427 


New Official “Boy Scout Kodak 


Especially made at Eastman Kodak factories for Scouts. 
Handsome in-an olive drab shade; both Kodak and case have a 
durable waterproof cover to resist the strenuous use that Scouts 
will give it. Built 
for handy carrying. 
Equipped with 
leather case that fits 
conveniently on the 
belt. Both bear the 
Official Boy Scout 
Insignia. Picture 
size 1546 x 2%”. 
Single lens. Four- 
exposure adjust- 
ment. Complete 
booklet, telling 
how to take pic- 
tures, with each Kodak, Complete with leather case. 


No. 1573 Price, $6.00 
No. 1573A Film to fit above Camera 25c 








Waterproof Match Box 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life some day as it has many 
others. 


No. 1437 Price, each, 55c 


Is is not possible to list on these pages all the Outdoor Equipment 
which would interest Scouts and other boys at this time of the year. 
Write for a Boy Scout Catalog,—it is just filled with things. 
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Official Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good field glasses. Useful 
in signaling, in study of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted field of view. Tan 
leather mounting and dull finish. Tan case with shoulder 
straps. 


No. 1212 Price, each, $7.50 





Scout Guard Rope 
Useful on parade duty, at 
rallies and exhibitions. Val- 
uable for rescue work. 
Length 15 ft., equipped with 
snap fastener and ring for 
joining to other ropes. Lifting strength, 150 lbs. 
No. 1276 Price, each, 50c 














Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. 
The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord 
—the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by the fed spots in the 
cord. The fall is a good time to practice using it. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Sampson Spot Cord 


The cord used in the Official Boy Scout Lariat. Sold in 
length by the foot. 





q 


Midwestern boys .send orders to : 


BOY SCOUTS ~ AMERICA-- 


37 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE’ ‘CHICAGO ILL.. 


. No. 1070A 


Price, per foot, 5c 
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USE GIFT CERTIFICATES! 


ERE is a dandy way for you to give a Scout Christmas 
Gift to your chum or to your Scout Leader, and at the 
same time let them select what they want. 


Give them a Gift Certificate. 


It is easy, too. All you have to do is to send the Boy Scouts 
of America the amount of money you are going to present (any 
amount and in any denomination) and we will mail you a 
Gift Certificate which will be good for the full amount at 
any of the Boy Scouts of America Service Stations. There 
will be no cost for this service. 


Why not suggest this to your family and relatives? 








IMPORTANT! 


Notice at rhe bottom of each page, that we have a separate 
address of each of the Boy Scout Service Stations. For 
quick and prompt service, send your order to the Service 
Station which is nearest your home. Particularly notice 
that there is one in San Francisco, Chicago and in New 
York. 


Official Boy Scout Flashlights 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a marching 
light, suspended by its own ring as a temporary 
tent light or stood up erect if desired. Has 200- 
foot range with focusing lenses for spotlight or 
wide-area focus. Switch permits use for signal- 
ing or it may be located for steady light. Case 
is durable khaki-colored finish. 


No. 1278 Complete 
Price, $2.00 
No. 1278A Two Cell Bat- 
tery for No. 1278 Price, 20c 


For Flashlights and other lights useful for Camp, see Pages 26 and 29 
of the new Boy Scout Catalog. 





Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field because it is so 
compact and still contains all the essential ingredients of a 
first-aid pouch. Every Scout and Scout Official should have 
one before starting to camp or on a hike. Furnished with 
canvas belt carrier. The contents are as follows: 

1 Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 Envelope H.F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

1 Tube ‘‘First Aid for Burns”’ 

1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

1 Tube Soap in Carton 

1 Small First Aid Booklet. 


No. 1548 Price, 75c 














Official Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s equipment. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 


Official Camp-o-Sack 


The Pack Sack adopted 
for the American Con- 
tingents who took part 
in the 1929 Boy Scout 
Jamboree. Selected be- 
cause of the splendid fea- 
tures which made it par- 
ticularly desirable for 
hiking with either full or 
light packs. Made of 
waterproof duck and fit- 
ted with wide web 
shoulder strap and an 
extra bellows pocket for 
carrying small items. 


No. 615 $3.50 
Official Boy Scout Duffel Bag 


Made _ of guaranteed _ waterproof 
khaki duck with reinforced bottom. It 
is fitted with inside neck which is a 

otection to the contents when the 
ag is closed with outside cord. 
Equipped with two extra handles for 
carrying; one on the side and the other 
on the bottom. Size 21 x 33 inches. 


No. 1073 Price, $3.50 


Duffel Bag Lock 


A suitable practical lock for Rover 
Packs and Duffel Bags. 
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No. 1565 Price, $1.50 


western boys send orders to 
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Scouts ! Scouts ! 


Tt is very easy to order your Uniform or any part of it, 
as well as your other Scout things by mail. We have a 
very simple order blank for your use. The instructions 
on it are so clear that your younger brother could fill it 
out correctly. Why not try ordering your things by 
mail? It saves you that much time and it costs no 
more. Send for some order blanks. 


Snare Drum 


fT Maple shell 14 inch 
size. Finely finished 
hoops, two calfskin heads 
with leather braces and 
snare strainer. Hickory 
sticks. 


No. 1072 
Price, $10.75 


Maple shell 16 inch, 
similar to No. 1072, but 
larger. Hickory sticks. 


No. 1075 


No. 1075A Sticks for drum 
Price, per pair, 50c 








Official Boy Scout Bugles 


n instrument that is smarter and more trim than the aver- 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
a materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 

werful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 “Conn” Bugle, Price, $5.00 
No. 1538 “Rexcraft” Bugle, Price, $5.00 


ee 2% ’ 

















Signal Flags Kits 


A most unusual copocvaniey for obtaining complete signal 
flag outfits at less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of two pair of flags, one pair for 
semaphore signaling, provided with separate wooden sticks, 
and the other being for Morse signaling, with separate long 
sticks in three sections. All are contained in a special case 
with adjustable shoulder strap. 





Price, 95c 
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CAMP EQUIPMENT! ; 


If you are interested in Tents and Blankets and other 
Camp Equipment, refer to pages 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23 
of the new Boy Scout Catalog. There you will see the 
latest type of Tents, Blankets, Cots and other essential 
Camp Equipment. Don’t buy your Camp Equipment until 
you have seen these pages. 





Official “Boy Scout “Blanket 


An economical all-wool blanket of a quality that will wear 
and wear. These blankets are just what you want for rough 
wear, come and outdoor use. Very strong and dune. 
Carries a label which bears the Official Boy Scout seal. 
Weight 3 Ibs. Size 58x82 inches. 


No. 1172 Price, $4.50 


Materials for Making Five Foot Set 


One best imported lemonwood bowstave, 5 ft.; 14 dozen fer- 
rule arrowheads; 34 dozen selected birch shafts, 24”; turkey 
feathers for six arrows; waterproof glue for six arrows; piece 

of beeswax; grey flax for bow string. 





ae No. 1543 








siecle Price, 
per set, 
$2.50 





Archery 


A Service Library Pam- 
phlet. It is a complete 
manual from the making of bows and arrows to the methods 
of shooting. 


No. 3188 Price, 20c 


Beadwork Outfits 


An excellent set for those Scouts who are interested in mak- 
ing beaded watch fobs, hat bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. 

Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 real Indian beads 
of many colors together with a spool of waxed silk, three 
special unbreakable needles, instruction sheets and a bead- 
work loom. 


No. 1144 Price, complete, $1.25 


Many other Patrol Crafts, such as Leather Work, Wood 
Carving and materials for making an Indian Head- 
Dress, can be found on Pages 32 and 33 of the new Boy 
Scout Catalog. 
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SEND FOR AN ORDER BLANK! 


E HAVE prepared a special Christmas Order Blank to 

' make it easy for you to order your Christmas things by 

mail. Just send a penny post card, stating your address and the 

| quantity of Order Blanks you and your friends can use, and we 
| will send them to you immediately, at no cost. 


On the back of these Order Blanks are illustrated three dandy 
| sets of Boy Scout Christmas Cards which were gotten up es- 
| pecially for Scouts. They area real outdoor boy’s cards and the 
| regular Scout will use them to remember his friends at 
| Christmas time. Send for an Order Blank, now! 














T Official Boy Scout Compass + SPECIAL NOTICE 


H : THE BELT BUCKLE AND RINGS LISTED IN THIS COLUMN 
eavily magnetized, CAN BE SOLD ONLY TO SCOUTS AND SCOUT LEADERS. 


delicately balanced and 
extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of 
case is closed. Dial is of 
aluminum. Needle is of 
Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal hunter 
case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 Price, $2.50 








Tip Top Wrist Watch 


Made by the New 
Haven Clock Com- 
pany. Silver dial; 
thin; stem wind; pull 


Official Leather Belt and Belt Buckle 


Nickel silver attractively designed belt buckle and an excel- 





out stem set; sunk lent quality belt of genuine leather one and one-fourth inches 3 
second dial; detach- 4 wide provided especially for Scouts and Scout Leaders for " 
= yeas buck- wearing with civilian clothes. Detachable style. " 
skin strap Non-corros- ‘ 
ive; chromium plated No. 514 Price, $1.25 

back that hugs the wrist. Furnished with unbreakable crystal. Above belt with Sterling Silver Buckle. 

No. 1364 Price, $4.00 No. 515 Price, $2.50 


Official Belt Buckle 


Nickel silver Belt Buckle without the strap. Provided in i 


Waltham Wrist Watch 





4 Seven jewel Wal- special box. 
SS tham Watch with No. 514B Price, 60c 
AY luminous hands es ; 
§ and luminous dial; Sterling silver Belt Buckle without strap. Provided in 
Case is nickel special box. 
chromium plated. No. 515B Price, $1.50 


Furnished with 
leather strap. It is 
the ideal Boy Scout Watch. Placed in individual box. 


No. 1544 Price, $12.75 





First Class Scout Ring Eagle Scout Ring 


Official Boy Scout Note Paper 


Scouts of each class 
can now have their 
own note paper with 


Sterling Silver Ring 


Seal ring bearing First Class Emblem, oxidized finish. 
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their badge design No. 321 Price, 85c 
on each sheet. Each 
al Pe ee canes Gold-Filled Ring 
lopes. For Tenderfoot Scouts. Same as the preceding, but heavy 10 kt. gold-filled. 
No. 3182 Price, 65c No. 322 Price, $1.00 
Same for Second Class Scout. % 
No. 3183 Price, 65c Solid Gold Ring | 
Same for First Class Scout. Same design as preceding, but 10 kt. solid gold. 
» No. 3184 Price, 65c 4 No. 323 Price, $5.50 
S New York Retail Store ar 5) : 
20 EAST 335** STREET . an # 
tf 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 


The “Handbook for Patrol Leaders,” a new 
Book, takes its place along with the ‘‘Handbook 
for Boys’’ as one of the essential books which 
every progressive Scout should have. 

It shows how to run a Patrol. Discusses the 
Patrol Leader’s job; Patrol spirit and organiza- 
tion; how to teach Scout requirements and Scout 
activities; handicraft stunts and relationships. 


Many Scouts usually replace a tattered worn 
“‘veteran’’ ‘‘Handbook for Boys” for a new one 
at Christmas time. 


Price, each, 75c 


- 


Price, 50c 














DON’T BE WITHOUT A 1930 DIARY! 


The Boy Scout Diary, next to the Handbook for Boys 
and the Handbook for Patrol Leaders, is another very 
essential book to the progressive Scout. It really is a 
miniature edition of the Handbook, itself. So compact 
that it can be easily carried in a pocket without knowing 
it was there. Contains everything a Scout wants to 
know together with helps, hints and space enough for 
him to make the notes he needs. It can be very entertain- 
ing, thrilling and useful. 





Price, 15c per copy 




















Camp-Lore and Woodcraft 


This book is by 
Daniel Carter 
Beard, National 
Scout Commis- 
sioner. Profusely 
illustrated by the 
Author. A book 
to fill with de- 
light the heart of 
every outdoor 


Price, each, 
$3.00 





Bows and Arrows 


This book is by James Duff, authority on Archery. It tells 
how to make bows and arrows and how to shoot them. 
A great book for boys as well as men. 

No. 3528 Price, $2.00 


Tracks and Trails 


Are you acquainted with all the wild folk of the] woods? 
Could you track an animal for half a mile or more? Are you 
clever enough to take a picture of a bird feeding its young? 

Few readers are too young and surely none too old. to share 
the a adventures of Jack and Harold as they roam 
around the Isle of Palms and travel Northward to the woods 
of Maine. A splendid gift to give to your pal. 


No. 3604 Price, $1.25 


Camp Sanitation 


A book every Troop and Patrol should have. Tells the 
approved method of protecting drinking water, disposing of 
sewage and refuse, building swimming pools and maintaining 
pure water supply for a camp; technical instructions for 
development of Artesian well, pumping, draining. Answers 
the questions which arise regarding sanitary methods in a 
camp. 


No. 3622 Price, $1.50 


The Rally Book 


Over 300 pages on Scout rallies, rally 
programs, events, demonstrations, judg- 
ing and awards, the Camp- 
O-Ral, special rallies, cir- 
cuses, pageants, exposi- 
tions, songs. 
This is a 
eat book for 
roops and 
Patrols. 


No. 3134 
Price, ea. 
$2.00 
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The Lone Scout of the Sky 


The story of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh by Chief Scout 
Executive James E. West. Has special contributions by Dr. 
John J. Finley, Com. Richard E. Byrd and Clarence Chamber- 
lin. It is a story for boys, written by a boys’ man. You cannot 
afford to miss reading this book. 


No. 3601 Price, each, $1.00 
Three Boy Scouts in Africa 


Written by Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., David R. Martin, Jr., 
Douglas L. Oliver. The mae of these three Boy Scouts of 
the summer they spent with Martin Johnson in British East 
Africa. Startling thrills and telling each other about it as 
only boys together can. 


No. 3228 Price, each, $1.75 





Dick Byrd, Air Explorer 


It is a biography about the real modern adventurer, Com- 
mander Byrd, whose exploits are now a 


wide attention at the South Pole. It tells of his boyhood, 
and the full story of his North Pole and Atlantic Flights. 


No. 3232 Price, each, $1.75 
Martin Johnson—African Explorer 


The story of his life and experiences; tells of his adventures 
with cannibals in the South Seas, and hand to hand encount- 
ers with wild beasts of Borneo. Plenty of pictures of elephants, 
lions, giraffes and other wild animals. 


No. 3231 Price, each, $1.75 
Boy Scouts’ Year Book 


Biggest Boys’ Book of the Year. Contains fifteen corking 
stories by prominent authors and a great number of special 
articles by some of the most famous men of America. 


No. 3515 Price, each, $2.50 
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Swimming and Water Safety 


Authoritative, clear-cut and profusely illustrated. Essential 
for Scouts and all boys. Includes a discussion of the methods 
of teaching swimming, swimming strokes, lifesaving 
methods, the Scout life guards, cause and prevention of 
drowning accidents, camp water-front protection methods, 
diving, canoeing, pageants. A history of swimming, biblio- 
graphy, and | ao 

other valu- 
able mate- 
rial. 


No. 
3681 
Price, 
ea., :75C 












Winter Camping 
A manual on short-term 
and mid-winter Troop and 
Patrol Camps. This is a book of 320 
pages prepared for the use of Scout- 
masters, Patrol Leaders and Scouts. A 
world of material on outdoor Scouting and Campcraft. This 
is an excellent Christmas gift for a Scoutmaster. 


No. 3683 Price, $1.50 
Sea Scout Manual 


A complete authentic textbook on Seamanship. Contains 
valuable material on first-aid, swimming and lifesaving. 
Also a sea history that will thrill you. Chapters on boats and 
ships, piloting, navigation and ship routine in plain simple 
language that a boy can easily understand. 


No. 3229 Price, each, 75c 
Merit Badge Library 


An unsurpassed library on Scout activities and vocations pre- 

pared by experts. Instruction in Merit Badge subjects, advice 
and bibliography in each pamphlet. 

tn Scout and every boy, too, 

should have a Merit Badge 

Library and keep adding 

to it as a new subject 

is published. You 

will never 

regret 

it. 













‘ary ‘am- 
pblets 


Badge 


Price, per pamphlet, 
20c each 
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GET _— ELECTRIC 





Genuine ERECTOR Motor 


Here’s a genuine ERECTOR motor with driv- 
ing pulley. Runs mechanical toys like Erec- 
tor, Meccano, ete. Runs on dry battery or 
with transformer. 100% satisfaction guaran- 

Just the motor you have been waiting 
for. Get yours at once. 


32 Page Book of Experiments FREE 


With every motor comes a 32 page book with 
interesting electrical stunts and experiments. 
Tells all about motors, take them apart and 
reassemble them. Mysterious tricks and optical 
illusions. Full of illustrations. Very valuable. 


The Magazine of Thrills 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine has 
taklag stories that will hold yu breath- 


NOW. 


stories that will hold = 
bound. Tense stories of high adventure. 


di 
pri . 
e Open Road for Boys Magazine for 
aw whole year and this wonderful electric 
motor and experiment book all for $1.25. 


$}’ 


oreign 50c extra 


ft 
tf; 
2 
CLip en 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine 

Department 77 

130 Newbury Street 

Boston, Mass. 

Here’s my $1.25. Rush me the motor, the 
kK and put me down for a year's subscrip- 

tion for The Open Road for Boys Magazine. 

Ais. 6:4 9.05.6006664004 5600555 soe 0'c ; 

aisle 55.0 6006:006 00454540000 04060 : 
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TECH: — 
ARCHITECTURE ENGINEERING 


Send Gee —, ak a ty a geet capes . Also 


President, Dept.R-47, Chicago Tech. 
118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 

















) Learn to MOUNT 
Bird 


with nature’s finest art. SPORTSMEN gave 

your trophies. BIG FITS for s time. Sell 
and or others. Have 
high prices. 
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MY. FIRST copy of Boys’ Lire was a 

gift from the local outfitters, who 
were giving a six months subscription with 
every complete Scout suit. The fact is that 
I bought my uniform from them instead of 
the other official outfittrr because of this 
offer. I think this was very good advertising, 
for the store that gave Boys’ Lire away now 
does almost all of the Scout business in town, 
for other clothing as well as for Scout 
clothing. 

This six months subscription convinced 
me without a doubt that I wanted to take 
the magazine permanently, and as several 
of my friends were interested in it I fell 
upon the idea of selling subscriptions to earn 
money for my own. This plan worked very 
well and I soon had my own copy coming to 
me without paying for it. Now, as our 
troop works on the “Budget Plan of Troop 
Management,” I receive my copy along with 
the rest of my troop in return for a part of 
my regular dues. Needless to say, our 
troop, due to its roo per cent. reading of 
Boys’ Lire, ranks high in the city’s Scouting 
activities, is alert, and ready to pass tests, 
and is giving its members a full measure of 
Scouting. 

My personal reading of Boys’ Lire has 
done me a world of good in passing all my 
Scout tests. In the summer Scout camp, 
where I have spent my last two summers as a 
“‘junior” staff member, I have learned just 
how beneficial Boys Lire really is. The 
handicraft director uses it to get ideas and 
patterns for his work. The activities man 
draws a great deal of his campfire programs 
from it. The camp director tells the boys 
stories taken from its pages. In fact, every 
staff member uses it in some phase of his 
camp work during the camp year. 

To me, as to many of my friends, Dan 
Beard’s Scouting Section is the most im- 
portant, most interesting, the first read 
part of the magazine. I also get a great 
deal of real enjoyment from the stories about 
active Scouting. Air stories and tales of the 
West rank a close second, however. 

In the entire forty-four months I have read 
it (my first copy was March, 1926), I derived 
the most enjoyment from the late prize 
serial, ‘Three Points of Honor,”’ by Russel 
G. Carter. 

Take it from me, fellows, Boys’ Lire IS 
good. It helped me to make the grade of Eagle 
Scout when the Life Saving Merit Badge 
almost made me give up. I know that if-you 
will give it a trial you will be forced to admit 
that it is the best twenty cents worth of 
reading you have enjoyed for a long time. 





| The Trail Of 
Twenty-nine 
| _Candnied ioow, Page 63) 








of the Rockies. I think the highest land 
passed over was about 10,000 feet. I know 
at times the plane itself was 13,000 feet 
above sea level. 
To the north and south of our course we 
saw mountains from twelve to fourteen 
thousand feet in height. The scenery was 
wonderful. Up along the divide great banks 
of clouds piled up, beautiful to look at as 
seen from above. And every now and then 
we would duck right through the clouds and 
there were several rain squalls and one quite 
big thunder and lightning storm only a few 
miles away. 
Perhaps the most lovely part of the whole 
ride is the last hour or so. One leaves a 
country of timber and lakes and meadow 
uplands; then past barren dry mountain 
peaks and out across desert valleys, with 
gorgeous colors. And then quite suddenly 
down over the irrigated country with miles 
and miles of orange groves and green fields. 
And from that into the outlying towns and 
finally the city of Los Angeles and to the 
landing port at Glendale. Actually we got 
there about an hour and a quarter ahead of 
time, after having stops a the day at 
Albuquerque, Winslow and Kingman. 
After four days on the coast we flew back 
home, getting to New York only a little 
over a week after we had left there. And 
certainly now that I have tried it I never 
want to cross the continent any other way 





than by T. A. T. 
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COL. WM. CODY 


is (Buffalo Bill) 
Every Scout knows how Buffalo Bill got his name, but 
not every Scout knows that he loved a horse race as 
much as hunting buffaloes. 


He had one very fast horse called ‘‘Tall Bull.” In order 
to get a race with another horse he had to do a trick 
stunt. He made a bet that Tall Bull would beat that 
horse around a one-mile track, and that while Tall Bull 
was running he would jump on and off its back eight 
times. He rode bareback, held on to its mane, and 
while it was going at full speed he jumped to the ground 
and sprang again upon its back eight times in succession 
—and his horse won. 


Buffalo Bill’s feet must have been in fine fettle when he 
did that. His boots must have been made for super 
service. 


That’s how Excelsior Official Scout Shoes are made to- 
day. They have plenty of style, but they are built to 
take care of the Scout’s feet. They are made for the 
dusty road, the frozen ground, and the oozy mud—and 
there’s a style to wear when you are all dressed up. If 
your shoe store doesn’t have the genuine Excelsior 
Official Scout Shoe, we’ll gladly tell you who has. 






THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorized Manufacturer of Oficial 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Made in seven attractive styles and of 
high-grade leather. Carries Your 
Scout seal—the Official Scout Shoe. 


EXCEL 


Official Boy Scout KS) shoes 


Official 
Boy Scout 
Service Shoe 








Please send me a copy of “Know Your Knots,” 
F " that interesting booklet for Boy Scouts. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Christmas Time Is Reading Time 


CHRISTM: AS books—beautiful old stories 
in new form with lavish decorations— 
new stories without number, some to be read 
and forgotten, some to last and please a new 
set of readers each year—picture books and 
fairy tales—stories of wild adventure and the 
courage of young athletes—and books that 
are not stories—they have been coming to us 
in every mail. Herewith we give a selection 
from the best ones that our readers may 
know about them when they are asked for 
suggestions as to Christmas gifts for them- 
selves. And this year we are including a few 
titles among which may be found suitable 
gifts for sisters and for younger brothers. 


New Editions of Old Favorites 


Greyfriars Bobby, by Eleanor Atkinson. 
Illustrated by Marguerite Kirmse. Harper. 
$3.00. 

THS, one of the most beautiful of all dog 

stories, appears in a new edition with a 
wealth of decorations showing the small dog 
hero in many poses and many situations. 
Perhaps some of our readers are unfamiliar 
with this tale of a great-hearted tiny Skye 
terrier and his lifelong devotion to the 
memory of the old shepherd whom he had 
selected to be his master and to whom he re- 
mains faithful through all his life though he 
accepts many friendships and many kind- 
nesses. The little dog is a lovely character, 
and the reader who comes to know him will 
know all dogs the better. 


The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott. 
Dodd Mead. $2.00. 
HE International Classics” is a series 
of great stories presented with a little 
judicious editing and cutting, in excellent 
form, well printed and with good illustra- 
tions. All our readers should familiarize 
themselves with this story of Richard the 
Lion Heart and the Crusade of which he was 
the leader. It has been the model for many 
stories of the type, but none of them approach 
it in stately movement, colorful scene, variety 
of action, characterization and adventurous 
plot. Any book included in this series will 
be a valuable addition to a boy’s bookshelf, 
and can in time move on with him to his 
library. 


The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield, by 
Mary P. Wells Smith. Little Brown. $2.00. 
N OLD favorite among stories of the 
frontier, this is now included among the 
handsomely made volumes of the Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf. It pictures realistically the hor- 
rors of an Indian attack and the agonies of 
captives to the Indians. 


Moby Dick, by Herman Melville. 2 vol- 
umes. Macmillan. $1.25 each. 
N THE Modern Readers Series, this fa- 


mous story of the “‘White Whale,” with 
which every young American reader should 
be familiar, is now published in form easy and 
pleasant to read. 


Micah Clarke, by Sir 
Doyle. Harpers. $2.50. 
A FINE and finely told story of a forlorn 

hope, that of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion when he attempted to dethrone 


Arthur Conan 








Plain Meals for Plainsmen 
There is a fascination about the name of JACK-KNIFE COOKERY (By 


James Austin Wilder, published by Dutton, $2.00). 


One wants to see 


how a jack-knife can do it, but when one looks at the title page and 
finds that the book is written by ‘‘Pine-Tree Jim,’”’ one knows that 
after reading this book, any jack-knife with any brains at all could cook 


a feast fit for a king. 


The book is jam full, from cover to cover, of just the sort of hints 
on cooking that every Boy Scout and Camper ought to know. The fact 
that Pine-Tree Jim is our Chief Sea Scout enhances the value of the 
book, because while one wants to know how to cook like Daniel Boone, 
Simon Kenton and George Washington, one also would like to know 
how to cook like John Paul Jones, for he sure so cooked his food that it 
gave pep to his men, and one would like to know how to cook like 
Captain Cook, Captain Kidd, Black Beard, Lafitte, Nelson, Porter and 
Farragut, for the plum duff of the blue sea makes a good dessert after a 
feast of dough god, bacon and beans, or the “‘lumpy”’ of the far West, 
and Pine-Tree Jim tells one how to do it. 




















Illustration from “The Jungle Meeting Pocl,” 
(Stokes) 








King James II, is this, one of the best of 
Conan Doyle’s ‘stories, now available in this 
handsome new edition. Young readers will 
find it full of excitement through the adven- 
tures of characters splendidly portrayed. 


The Lances of Lynwood, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge. Macmillan. $1.75. 
WE ARE glad that this new and very 
pleasing edition of this old story gives 
an opportunity to bring it to the attention of 
our readers. It is a tale of adventure in the 
days of the Black Prince and has all those 
elements of excitement, warfare, plotting of 
villains, heroism and honor that make 
stories of this period fascinating reading. 


The Aztec Treasure-House, by Thomas 
A. Janvier. Harper. $2.50. 
A HANDSOME edition of one of the earlier 
and probably the best of the stories for 
boys which are built around the search for 
knowledge of the Aztec civilization and 
for treasures which are supposed to remain 
from it. 


Robin Hood and his Merry Men, by 
John Finnemore. Macmillan. $4.00. 
Not a new edition but a retelling of these 

familiar and well-loved old stories is 
this new and much decorated volume, which 
will be an excellent gift for any young reader 
who has not yet become acquainted with 
Robin Hood and the outlaws of Sherwood. 


By Sea and Air 

The Story of Old Ironsides, by Emilie 
Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. 

Dodd Mead. $3.00. 
How big a part in our history the Constitu- 
tion has played is admirably shown in 
this story in which the old ship has the lead- 
ing réle. The story is told his grandson by a 
man who is completing a model of the vessel, 
and he tells it all from the time Congress first 
projected the construction of six frigates, 
through all the delay and discussion, the 
payment of tribute to the Barbary pirates, 
the seizure of American merchant ships by 
England and France, until at last the Con- 
stitution was built with Paul Revere sup- 
plying the metal parts; and she and her 
sister ships formed the nucleus of our 
Navy. From this point the well-told story 
of the splendid vessel is an enthralling 
one with which no American can be too 

familiar. 


Modern Aviation Engines—De- 
sign, Construction, Installation, 
and Repair, by Maj. Victor W. Page, 
Norman W. Henley. 2 volumes. $9.00. 
Two most comprehensive volumes 

covering the entire field of airplane 
motive power by one of the authorities on 
this subject. All of the leading American 
and foreign engines, including the Diesel 
and other compression ignition engines are 
described together with theory and dia- 
grams. In great detail thermodynamics, 
efficiency, methods of testing, fuels, fuel 
systems, super-chargers, and ignition sys- 
tems, lubrication and cooling are set forth. 
In addition there is a historical review of 


early aviation engines and the latest types are 
also treated. These are the best books for 
reference and study to be had and while they 
are advanced, boys of a mechanical mind 
would find in them a great deal of interest. 
They have been adopted by many leading 
schools as text books. 


The Boy with the U.S. Aviators, by 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop. $1.75. 
THE author presents not only his boy hero’s 

experiences as an aviator, working in the 
North West for a series of hunting camps and 
then as a rescuer of flood victims, but also the 
information about planes and fliers that he 
acquires from his father and other aviators. 
It is a book for the boy who enjoys his infor- 
mation touched up with a story. 


The Black Buccaneer, by Stephen W. 
Meader. Harcourt Brace. $3.50. 
OST of the famous pirates of our coast 
are being featured in sea tales this season 
and in this one Steve Bonnet is presented, a 
cruel madman whose self and crew and vessel 
all come to ignominious end. Meanwhile the 
reader has made the acquaintance of a Maine 
boy, carried off by the pirates because he had 
discovered their presence on his island home, 
and the son of a merchant, kidnapped for 
ransom, and have seen the excitements and 
horrors of pirate life with them. The story 
is quite a lively one and the friendship of the 
two boys is a pleasant part of it. 


Up Anchor, by D. Harold Hickey. 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
‘THE author’s own experiences at sea on 

coasters and deep-sea sailors form a most 
interesting narrative, one which without 
undue emphasis presents the uglier side of the 
sailor’s life and, again without overemphasis, 
dwells on the romance of sea life, the hold 
it has on one who has once followed it. For 
young readers who like to read of the sea and 
can endure a sea book without shipwreck or 
sunken treasure, this is the book. 


Stories of Our Navy, Retold from St. 
Nicholas. Century. $1.25. 
A COMPILATION of ‘stories and articles 
selected from the files of this favorite 
magazine which will be of interest to young 
readers. 


Cruise of the ‘‘Fisherman,’’ by 
Romer Grey. Harper. $2.00. 
THs is a boy’s book written by a boy, 
the son of Zane Grey, who is taken on a 
wonderful fishing trip with his father and 
a group of other interesting people. It is a 
k especially for boys who are interested 
in fishing, since all the big moments“are 
concerned with the capture of huge fish. 


Animals in Verse and Story 

Animal Lover’s Knapsack, edited by 

Edwin Osgood Grover. Crowell. $2.50. 
A SMALL volume with a rich cargo is this 
anthology of poems about animals, 
birds and other creatures. The selection 
covers a wide range and is excellent, though 
one misses some poems for which one seeks. 
It is a book that we can recommend unquali- 





fiedly, especially to Scouts who may like to 
find some beautiful expression of the interest 
in creatures that their out-of-doors life has 
aroused in them. There are poems of sorrow 
and of joy and of fun; poems about dogs and 
cats, horses and cows, sheep and camels, 
birds and bees and frogs, and we cannot for 
bear one quotation of a six-line stanza on 
that most unlikely of poetic subjects, the 
centipede: 

A centipede was happy quite, 

Until a frog in fun 

Said “ Pray, which leg comes after which?” 

This raised her mind to such a pitch, 

She lay distracted in the ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


Silver Boy, by Joseph Vance Hoyt. 
Lothrop. $2.00. 

N a handsome volume with several of 

Charles Livingston Bull’s beautiful illus- 
trations, Dr. Hoyt fictionizes his knowledge 
of wild folk and their ways in this account of 
a beautiful fox—his behavior in captivity, 
his keen alert mind, his humor, his domestic 
tragedy: and no reader will be sorry when at 
the end of the story he leaves Silver Boy 
with a safe refuge. ; 


The Jungle Meeting-pool, by Mervyn 
Skipper. Stokes. $1.50. 
OR younger folk this series of jungle 
legends from Java with fascinating 
humorous animal drawings by R. W. Coulte: 
will be a delight. The animals, concerned 
over a white man’s destruction of the jung| 
to plant rubber-trees, have many meetings 
to discuss ways and means of stopping him, 
at which they tell curious stories, relevant 
or not, to the case in hand. 


War Whoop and Tomahawk, }) 
Ernest Harold Baynes. Macmillan. $1.75. 
THE author of this book had a theory that 

buffalo could be used as draught animals, 
and this is the story of his experiences in 
testing his theory. He took two buffalo 
calves from the Corbin herd, and after some 
exciting experiences tamed them and trained 
them to harness. His adventure with the two 
youngsters makes an amusing chronicle. 


The Book of Animal Tales, by Stephen 
Southwold. Crowell. $2.50. 

FROM many sources—myth and fairy tale, 
legend and fact, history and literature- 
the author has drawn little stories of a few 
pages each in which animals figure, all of them 
interesting. The book is an attractive one 
with exceptionally pleasing illustrations by 

Honor C. Appleton. 


Black Storm, by Thomas C. Hinkle. 
Morrow. $2.00. 

OR readers who like stories of horses, this 

is one that we can recommend as present- 
ing a fine character in the great horse, ‘Black 
Storm,” who carries on under tremendous 
difficulties and dangers and is at last restored 
to the one man who had understood him and 
his fears. 


The Lives of Great Men 
Andrew Jackson, the Fighting Presi- 
dent, by, Helen Nicolay. Century. $2.00. 
Te THE series of admirably authentic and 
well-written biographies of some of the 
most noted figures in the American historical 
scene, Miss Nicolay now adds this life story 
of “Old Hickory.” Without glossing over 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE TRUMPETER OF 
KRAKOW 
By Eric P. Kelly 


The Newbery Medal book of 1929. 
A thrilling tale of old Poland. 
$2.50 


MAD ANTHONY’S 
DRUMMER 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


A story of a boy who helped in 
the capture of Stony Point during 
the American Revolution. $2.00 


THE GOLDSMITH OF 
FLORENCE 
By Katharine Gibson 


A book of great craftsmen from the 
Middle Ages to today. $5.00 


PRINCE BANTAM 
By Lynd Ward and May McNeer 


A great legend of Japan told for 
American readers and decorated 
with striking pictures. $2.50 


OLAF THE GLORIOUS 


By Robert Leighton. (The Chil- 
dren's Classics.) 


A famous story of Viking raids 
and a boy who became a king. 
$1.75 


HARBOR PIRATES 
By Clarence Stratton 


Two boys plan a successful capture 
of harbor thieves. $2.00 


CEASE FIRING 
By Winifred Hulbert 


Boys and girls who help to make 
modern history. $1.50 


BUILDING A MODEL 
RAILROAD 
By Albert Sprague Coolidge 


Clear and careful diagrams and de- 
scriptions of just how to build your 
own tracks, cars and engines. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








his many faults, she gives full value to his 
high qualities of courage, loyalty, love of 
country and military skill, and it is a real 
personality which comes to the reader from 
her pages. As in a way a forerunner of Lin- 
coln in the tradition of the poor boy without 
formal education who comes to the country’s 
highest place, a boy educated by lonely ap- 
plication and experience, our readers will find 

ial interest in reading herein of “Old 
Hickory” in connection with a book on 
Lincoln. 


Charles Dickens (Peeps at Great 
Men Series), by Samuel Jeans. Black, 
Macmillan. $1.00. 

BRIEF biography which should be of 

interest to young readers who know 
the Dickens stories or should serve to create 
in young people for whom they are a joy still 
to come a desire to read these stories. 


Story-Livesof Master Artists, by Anna 
Curtis Chandler. Stokes. $2.50. 
SUGGESTION of the personalities and the 

quality of the work of the world’s 
greatest painters, with the tale of how their 
opportunities for training came to them, are 
contained in these brief fictionized biographi- 
cal stories. 
the illustrations, one example of the work of 
each artist and the explanation of it. 


David Livingstone, by G. E. Mitton. 
Black, Macmillan. $1.00. 
ANOTHER volume in an interesting series 
“Peeps at Great Explorers” which pre- 
sents the outstanding events of this great 
missionary-explorer’s life, his determination, 
courage, power for good over others. All the 
books of the series are well written and 
attractively illustrated. 


The Boy Who Dared, by Mary Hazelton 
Wade. Appleton. $1.75. 
A BIOGRAPHY of one whose name is 
familiar to all of us but whose life story 
is not as well known as it should be—William 
Penn. The author emphasizes particularly 
the courage that Penn, son of a cavalier, 
showed in becoming a Quaker, in declaring 
his faith and helping his people, and makes 
of the whole an interesting story, though it is 
not told with grace of style. 


Things to Do and Know 


The Wonderful Story.of Science, by 
Inez N. McFee. Crowell. $2.50. 
IN THIS single volume the young reader 

will find working information on several 
sciences, information which has been carefully 
gathered and well authenticated, then pre- 
sented in clear, readable fashion. We have 
eight parts, one each on stars, earth, plant 
life, animal life, the story of man, chemistry, 
sound, heat and light, and, finally, electricity. 
The book is not intended for the student, but 
is rather for the reader who desires to be in- 
telligent in regard to these great funda- 
mentals of knowledge and who may, perhaps, 
wish to find a lead for his individual interest 
which he may follow through other, more 
technical, books. 


The Book of Courage, by Hermann 
Hagedorn. Winston. $2.50. 

THs is an impressive volume of sketches 

of some of the world’s great, told with em- 
phasis on the quality of courage, in the main 
moral courage. If some of the selections are 
a little surprising, being of persons not yet 
far enough away for us to know if they will 
emerge from the shadows as great men, prob- 
ably we all shall find within this book some 
of those to whom we offer the homage of 
hero-worship; and the beauty of hero-worship 
is so finely set forth in the book’s epilogue, 
“The Return of the Heroes,” that we cannot 
forbear quotation: 

They come out of the mists and they pass 
into the mists. They live, they labor; they 
do the prodigious deeds; and when the little 
circuit is complete, the shadows gather them 
up and their contemporaries are aware of a 
great emptiness and vainly try to fill it with 
ten thousand ordinary men. There is a time 
of despair, a time of mourning, a time of 
forgetfulness; and then, silent as the uprising 
of the sun, the hero returns to take his place 
at every table and to do his work at every 
hearth. 

There is nothing mystical about this re- 
turn of the heroes, nothing supernatural. 
The hunger of mankind for strength and 
splendor draws them back from the darkness 
which seeks to cover them. Men cannot 
face life without them somewhere near, to 
steady the quivering lips, uphold the trem- 
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bling arm, illuminate the doubtful valley with 


The volume gains interest from - 





their burning presences. Glowing figures, 
radiant with a light which outlives monu- 
ments and outshines fame, piercing to the 
hearts even of men who never heard the 
splendid names! What they achieved may 
lose its significance, what they said may be 
forgotten; what they were lives and makes 
such a music that the remotest hollows in 
the hills become aware of it. 

Earth is richer than it appears, and the 
noblest of their friends, men never see. But 
the heroes speak in the silence, and in the 
battle fight beside the brave. 


Track Athletics, by Ellery H. Clark. 
Duffield. $2.00. 

O THE boy who is really interested in 

track and field athletics, this book, brought 
up to date and thoroughly revised, will prove 
a veritable cyclopedia. All events are covered 
and fully explained together with the im- 
portant history and statistics pertaining 
thereto. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Outdoor 
Games, by A. Frederick Collins. Appleton. 
$2.00. 

HEREIN are given the correct methods 
and the rules for playing a great variety 
of games from hide-and-seek up to the real 
sports of tennis with its fine points and foot- 
ball and baseball with all their intricacies. 


The Young Architects, by Katharine 
Stanley-Brown. Harper. $3.00. 
IRESENTED in a series of sketches of 
young people and their day-to-day life are 
the various types of houses that have been 
built in this country from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the present time. 
An interesting feature is the little floor plan 
of each one of the many houses described. 
For young people who are interested in archi- 
tectural detail this book contains a good deal 
of information, some most attractive pictures 
and has a charming jacket. 


The Story of the Theater, by Louise 
Burleigh. Harpers. $1.25. 
ONE of an admirable series of little books 
which give young readers a rapid sketch 
of some art, historical period or business, this 
book with the salient facts of the theater 
suggests its romantic development and its 
magical power. 


Made in America, by Susan Smith. 
Knopf. $2.00. 
OUNG people who have antique-collect- 
ing relatives and are accustomed to hear 
allusions to Sandwich and Stiegel glass, to 
Phyfe furniture, to Revere silver, to Currier 
and Ivest prints, or to “Early American” 
in general may here find in interesting form 
the story of these things. The author gives 
their history, sketching the life and need 
that brought them into being, and the char- 
acteristics of the people who made them. 
For a youthful collector or decorator or mere 
story-reader, the book will be a delight. The 
charm of the book.’s decorative scheme is 
worth noting, too. 


The Boy Scouts Year Book, Edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews. Appleton. $2.50. 

NDIANS, pioneers and cowboys are the 

featured characters in the 1929 selections 
for this popular annual whose present list of 
authors in ludes Russell Gordon Carter, 
Constance Lindsay Skinner, Joseph B. 
Ames, Irving Crump, F. Douglas Hawley, 
E. Waldo Long, W. C. Tuttle; Joe Mills, 
Chief Standing Bear, William S. Hart, and 
many others whose names are familiar to 
readers of this magazine—to say nothing of 
the one and only Dan Beard who provides 
articles on Indian and frontier clothes. 


Good Stories of Many Places 


The Lost King, by Helen Coale Crew. 
Century. $1.75. 

HE story of Penelope and her troublesome 

suitors, of the effort of Telemachus to 
find his father and of the home-coming of 
Ulysses is told as the story of a group of 
children who see something of these events 
and have a share in them. Thus, as in her 
“Trojan Boy,” the author brings young 
readers close to these characters and gives 
them a feeling of acquaintance that will 
doubtless be helpful when they meet them 
in the great poems which are their home. 


Forgotten Gods, by Theodore Acland 
Harper. Doubleday. $2.00. 
OF MANY stories about discoveries in the 
Maya ruins this is outstanding as being 
told with plausibility and having a plot that 
never draws too heavily on the reader’s 
credulity. The characters are well-drawn, 
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Every Live Boy Scout 
Will Enjoy These Books 


THREE POINTS OF 
HONOR 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


This story, which won the $4000 prize 
offered for the best story based on the 
principles of the Boy Scout Oath and Law, 
tells of a scout’s struggle against odds to 
fit himself for Annapolis and for a life at 
sea. 15 illustrations. $2.00 


fo CHAD OF 
KNOB HILL 


By 
Howard R. Garis 


Chad lives the hard life of an over- 
worked farm hand with a thankless rela- 
tive—until he meets a Troop of Scouts. 
With the moon as witness, he takes the 
Lone Scout Oath; a lost dog adopts him; 
he solves a mystery; he saves his relative 
from disgrace. 10 illustrations. $2.00 


SKY HIGH: The Story 


of Aviation 
By Eric Hodgins and 
F. Alexander Magoun 


All scouts will enjoy this lively and 
authentic chronicle of aviation from the 
fourth century B. C. down to our time, 
lucid and instructive in its scientific de- 
tails and seasoned with humor. 64 pages 
of illustrations. An Atlantic Book. $2.50 


THREE 
ROOKIES 
AT MORTON 


By Trentwell Mason White 


Three lads who become fast chums have 
many ups and downs in their first year at 
Morton Military Academy. They get into 
plenty of scrapes but in the end win their 
chevrons. 15 illustrations. $2.00 


FALCONS OF FRANCE 


By Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall 

An admirable tale which relates some 

of the most vivid experiences of the La- 


fayette Flying Corps as told by two of its 
noted members. ¢ illustrations. $2.50 


By Jack Calvin 


Bert Lindsay ships aboard the stately 
Queen of Asia, San Francisco, as “ordi- 
nary seaman and fisherman” in order to 
discover what is ruining his father’s busi- 
ness. A hurricane, threats upon his life, 
treachery and open mutiny are some of 
the incidents, 5 illustrations. $2.00 


THE BOY CAPTIVE 
OF OLD DEERFIELD 


By Mary P. Wells Smith 


How Stephen Williams was taken to 
Canada as a captive of Indians in 1704, 
and grew up among them, is one of the 
finest Indian stories ever written. 6 illus- 
trations in full color. $2.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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{ The All-American 


Basket Ball Game 


The Most Popular Game in America 


The All-American G. 
ames Company 
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BOYS 


A REAL GAME 
OF BASKETBALL 


Plenty of action, fast 
and exciting. Skill counts 
in making baskets. Im- 

rove your aim with the 
Fivest game on the market. 
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If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $1.25 for 
complete game. 


We pay all postage. 


Aut American Game Co. 
107 Callender Ave, 
Peoria, Ill. 
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ai <r! Illustrated from Photographs 


See el Presents many new 
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which is second only to that in model air- 


BOYS’ HOBBIES 


By A. NEELY HALL 


and Working Drawings. by 
the Author. $2.50 


airplane ideas and 
plans for the more 
popular indoor and 
outdoor models, fly- 
ing ships and non- 
flying ships, contest 
models and play 
models. There are 
plans also for gal- 
leons, yachts, and 
other _ sailing-ship 
models, interest in 











planes. This book embraces the largest collec- 
tion of hobbies that has been put betweencovers. 


Send for Free Complete Catalogue 


LOTHROP, Jy + SHEPARD CO. 
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PIONEER 


HEROES 
J. Walker 
McSpadden 


A companion 
book to the pop- 
ular ‘‘Indian 
Heroes” and just 
as chockfull of ad- 
venture and ro- 
mance, yet close- 
ly founded on 
fact. Illustrated in 
color and half-tone. 

$2.00 
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SCOTTIE 
By M. Benson Walker 


The true story of a dog—a Scotch collie 
who went to the World War. _Iilus- 
trated in color. $2.00 


THE WONDERFUL 
STORY OF SCIENCE 
By Inez N. McFee 


Here in one informing volume are the 
stories of the Stars, the Earth, Plants, 
Animals, Sound, Heat, Light, Elec- 
tricity and Chemistry and Man him- 
self. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 


Send for Fall List 
THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 


393 Fourth Avenue New. York 

















AVIATION STORIES 


The U. S. Air Mail Series 


Piloting the U. S. Air Mail 
The Search for the Lost Mail 





Plane 
Trailing the Air Mail Bandit 
By Lewis E. Theiss.......... $1.75 each 


ANIMAL STORIES 
Spunk, Leader of the Dog Team 
The Sea Dog 


Game-Legs 
The Runaway Dog Team 
By Arthur C. Bartlett......... $1.75 cach 


SCOUTING STORIES 
Boy Scouts on the Green Mountain 
Trail 
Boy Scouts of Berkshire 
Boy Scouts in the White Moun- 
tains 
Boy Scouts on Katahdin 
By Walter Prichard Eaton...... $1.75 each 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston 
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i books on 
o* “.0 your Christmas List 


WAR-PAINT 
AND 
POWDER-HORN 


By VERNON QUINN 





Indian fights, stagecoach hold-ups, griz- 
zlies, bandits—all the danger and hig’ 
adventure that daring men and boys knew 
on the Old Santa Fé Trail! —— 

2.00 


YOUN pa 
WESTERN TRAILS - 


By ORVILLE H. KNEEN 





The story of Samuel Hearne, first overland 
to the Arctic, and Alexander Mackenzie—to 
the Pacific; Zebulon Montgomery Pike, first 
into the Southwest; James Ohio Pattie, boy 
trapper from the Yellowstone to Mexico 
City; Kit Carson, master scout. $2.00 


AMUNDSEN 
The Splendid Norseman 
By BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 





Every boy who likes the zest of adven- 
ture, the strange thrill of exploring unknown 
be stirred by these exploits. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


Buy Your Books of Your Bookseller 


and distinctive even if some of them do follow 
familiar patterns. All in all, the book is an 
excellent choice for a boy who seeks the best 
kind of adventure story and does not mind 
an admixture of romance. 


Escaping the Mohawks, by Orison Rob- 
bins. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.75. 
A YOUTHFUL aristocrat of France comes 
to the New World in 1703 to visit his 
uncle. He quickly loses his feeling that an 
aristocrat must perform no manual labor, be- 
comes a valuable member of his uncle’s farm. 
Then he goes with the French and English ex- 
pedition which resulted in the massacre at 
Deerfield and in the terrible retreat to Canada. 
Young readers will find interest in this book 
and in “‘A Boy Captain of Old Deerfield,” 
noted above, which deals with the same event 
from the American point of view. 


The Rigor of the Game, by Arthur 
Standwood Pier. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
SERIES of short stories about several 
different sports, this book presents a 
group of Harvard athletes in their difficulties, 
rivalries and victories. Perhaps the best of 
them all is ““The Dropped Oarsman,” where 
the characters do not follow the development 
confidently expected by the reader. 


The Eye of the Peacock, by Oliver 
Barton. Nelson. $1.00. 

HE account of a treasure hunt to Persia, 

undertaken by two Englishmen, a boy 
and the valet of one of the men. They under- 
go hardships and dangers, meet a Persian 
mystic and finally three of the party of four 
return to England—after they have seen 
strange sights and glimpsed a fabulous hoard 
of jewels. 


Chad of Knob Hill, by Howard R. Garis. 
Little Brown. $2.00. 
UNDOUBTEDLY both Boy Scouts and 
Lone Scouts will find a great deal to 
interest them in this story of a farm boy shut 
away from all companionship who becomes a 
Lone Scout, and under the most difficult of 
circumstances rises to the ideal of behavior 
of the Scout. The book is one that we can 
recommend both as a good story and a good 
picture of Lone Scouting. 


Banners of Scoutcraft, by John F. 
Case. Lippincott. $2.00. 
A STORY of the relations of a Troop of 
Scouts from the city and a Tribe of 
Lone Scouts from the country, highly ideal- 
ized, and with adventure in the search for a 
lost mine. 


Under Two Eagles, by Helen Coale 
Crew. Little Brown. $2.00. 
Lge is the hero of this story, a Polish 
boy of poor family who is obliged to take 
up the responsibilities of a man on the death 
of his father and the running away of his older 
brother. How he copes with these responsi- 
bilities and at last is able to shift them to 
older shoulders than his own, and how he 
comes to America and sees the paths his life 
must take, is all admirably told in a story, 
particularly interesting for boys who like to 
know something of other lands than their own. 


Cease Firing! by Winifred Hulbert. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
STORIES of far corners of the world which 

show how the League of Nations and its 
various agreements affect the lives of young 
people; how, when there was danger of war 
between Greece and Bulgaria, the pledge was 
effective and an agreement took the place 
of a war in which the youthful hero would 
have been involved; how in Persia, the agree- 
ments of the League operated to save tiny 
children from slavery to rug makers; how a 
brother and sister in Vienna went through 
the most difficult days of the after-war 
period and came through to happier things 
when the affairs of Austria were placed on a 
firm basis; and again, how the World Court 
settled the argument between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia over the ownership of a 
certain valley where two groups of young 
people dwelt. 


The Challenge of the Bush, by Céurt- 
ney Riley Cooper. Little Brown. $2.00. 
A STORY of northern Canada, with gold 

mining and pulp milling, with mystery 
and adventure and a group of characters 
individual and interesting. 


Dangercus Waters, by Carl H. Claudy. 
Bobbs Merrill. $1.75. 
HE bitter experiences of four young 
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people stranded on a derelict vessel in mid- 
Pacific and their efforts to carry on under the 
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Through Sea 
and Sky 


By E. Keble Chatterton 


Never once did Captain Harwood’s 
courage fail as he swept sea and sky in 
search of the Z-Ray formula, in 
possession of a Black Hand Gang. 
The super-flying boat carried too, 
Bob Crane and Wilmer Lorning, 
toward adventure and excitement. 
4 Iliustrations by Alfred Krakusin. 
$1.75 


Buckskin Book 


For Buckskin Men and Boys 
By Dan Beard 


Next to an Indian, Dan Beard knows 
most about the woods. Now is the 
time for hunting and trapping and 
wandering in the autumn woods, and 
here are all sorts of ideas for the fall 
and winter camper—how to make 
buckskin and from it moccasins 
and leggings like the Indians, how 
to make knife-scabbards and quivers; 
how to make snowshoes, o-dab-bans, 
dog sleds and harness; how to measure 
distance with hands and feet, and how 
to make maps—everything clearly 
explained and illustrated. Dr. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, National 
Camp Director McDonald and other 
prominen’ scouting men are men- 
tioned in the text. gz Illustrations 
by the author. ar $3.50 


Banners of 
Scoutcraft 
By John F. Case 
Kidnapping, flying, attacks from 
desperadoes are met with matchless 
courage by Rod, the Boy Scout, said 
to be descended from an Indian 


princess. 4 Illustrations by Frank 
Eltonhead, $2.00 


. 
Klondike 
Pardners 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
Two seventeen-year-old boys find 
adventure and peril in the Gold Rush 
of 1897-1808. 4 Iilustrations in 


color and 18 in black and white by 
Lyle Justis. $2.00 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Excitement! 





GRIZZLY COUNTRY 
By Robert Dick Douglas, Jr. 
The thrilling story of a Boy Scout’s adven- 


ture in the land of giant grizzlies. Dick is 
one of the three famous authors of ‘“Three Boy 
Scouts in Africa.” 24 illustrations. $1.75 


BOB BARTLETT 
MASTER MARINER 
By Fitzhugh Green 


The fascinating story of famous Captain Bob 
Bartlett who has had more hairbreadth es- 
capes than any other man on the Seven Seas. 
31 illustrations. $1.75 


BOB NORTH 
WITH DOG TEAM 
AND INDIANS 
By Robert Carver North 
Fourteen-year-old Bob North and his father 
were the first of the white race to endure the 


perils of exploring the Northern Ontario 
wilds. 24 illustrations. $1.75 


MY HIKE 


From Buenos Aires to New York 


By 
Augusto 
Flores 
A miracle in hiking! A six- 
teen-year-old Boy Scout 
walked more than 10,000 
miles and was away from 
home two years. 24 illus. 
$1.75 


PUTNAM’S 


2 West 45th St., N. Y. 


















For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Gite. 
For the Home or School 
Dialogs, Speakers, Wonotogs. 
Juvenile s Plage ani a i Songs Black- 
iataehieemenenmnntennnmee ’ Daills. 


jays. 
How toStagea Play. to Stage a Play. Make-up. Gatalonas Ft FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 CHICAGO 





y~~—For Christmas~~x 
Every Boy Will Want These Books 


LINDBERGH FLIES ON! 


By Earl Reeves. All that has happened in avia- 
tion since Lindbergh's Paris flight, told ad by Beas ee 
j most flying men of today. Illustrated. 


1 AIR, MEN, AND WINGS 


j By Lloyd George and James Gilman. The most 
complete book on aeronautics that has yet appeared 
i for boys. Illustrated. $3.50. 


/ HIGHWAYMEN 


A Book of Gallant Rog 
By Charles Finger. 
famous _highwaymen: ee Blood. Shep- 
pard, Dick Turpin, Claude Duval “and ‘pil of 
Tierra del Fuego. Illustrated. $2.50 
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] FAMOUS WARSHIPS 


By W. O. Stevens. Camouflaged ships, submarines 

j and other forms of naval warfare used in the World 
War make a jagoinating new chapter for 
boox. Illustrated 


|} THE BOY’S BOOK OF 
i FAMOUS REGIMENTS 


By H. A. Ogden. This standard book now con- 
tains the daring feats of World War ok 2 
detailed pictures of uniforms. Illustrated. 
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leadership of one of them, a son of a mis- 
sionary to China, make quite an interesting 
story of its own kind. 


The Captain, by Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
Century. $2.00. 

HE high school days of a group of young 

people living in a small town are por- 
trayed with rivalry in athletics and in the 
interest of an attractive girl, petty snobbery 
toward a gardener’s son and toward the son 
of a rich man as the chief threads in a story 
which is lively if somewhat incredible in some 
of its character development. 


The Pyramid Builder, by Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Appleton. $1.75. 

HIS is an adventure story of the days 

when the great Pyramid was being con- 
structed, of a boy’s search for his father, and 
of the outwitting of his father’s enemies. 
The unfamiliar scene and people give the 
story a certain interest. 


For Sisters and Younger Brothers 
Vaino, a Boy of New Finland, by Julia 
Davis Adams. Dutton. $2.50. 
COMBINATION of folklore and his- 
torical story, this book presents a num- 
ber of curious legends of Finland with a 
picture of that country at the close of the 
Russian Empire during the fighting against 
the Reds until the time when German troops 
came to the aid of the Finns and the country 
achieved independence. Giving as it does a 
suggestion of a little-known land and a series 
of wonder tales, this book will interest the 
younger boys. 


The Mystery at Star-C Ranch, by 
Hildegarde Hawthorne. Appleton. $1.75. 
XCITING happenings attended the 
visit of a group of five young people to 
the St. Clair Ranch, and all of them have 
their part in solving the mystery which 
encompasses it and in overcoming the enemy 
who threatens the happiness and prosperity 
of their hosts. The tale is a lively one, and 
presents several well-drawn characters. 


Three and the Moon, by Jacques Dorey. 
Illus. by Boris Artzybasheff. Knopf. $3.50. 
A RICHLY made and decorated volume 

this of old tales from Brittany, Nor- 
mandy and Provence, tales that have special 
charm and imaginative quality and are told 
in a style full of grace and distinction. 


A Child’s Geography of the World, 
by V. M. Hillyer. Century. $3.50. 

‘HE author has a new idea about making 

geography interesting to younger folk 
and in this book he presents that usually-so- 
dull topic according to his notion of how it 
should be presented and we defy any very 
young person to find it anything but ever-so- 
interesting. 

The Story of Mr. Punch, by Octave 
Fenillet. Trans. by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

THsi is the story of the origin and life of the 
popular and grotesque hero of the Punch 
and Judy show. It isa delightful little fantasy 
full of humor and scraps of wisdom. Quite an 
ideal book for reading aloud to children be- 
cause the reader will never be bored by it. 


The Story of Pierre Pons, by Francis De 
Miomandre. Illustrated by P. Guignebault. 
Translated by Edwin Gile Rich. Dutton. $2.50. 
THIS is the life story of a soldier doll told 

for children in a fashion that has simplicity 
and a good deal of charm. 


Ska-Denge! by Lou Rogers. Harpers. 
$2.50. 
SPLENDID and heroic eagle and his ally, 
a very wise beaver, are pitted against a 
band of outlaw eagles under their villainous 
leader and a cunning and cruel weasel. The 
adventures which these two groups have in 
the course of their bloody warfare are told 
with as much gusto as any pirate yarn and 
are constantly amusing as well. 


Old Peter’s Russian Tales, by Arthur 
Ransome. Nelson. $2.00. 
A VOLUME of Russian fairy tales, many of 
which show their likeness to tales familiar 
to us but with interesting variations; while 
many of them are entirely original. An excel- 
lent addition for a library of fairy lore. 


The Little Spotted Seal, by Sol. N. 
Sheridan. Harper. $2.50. 
A STORY which takes place in the Tropic 
Seas whose hero, the Little Spotted Seal, 
becomes acquainted with a group of children 
and takes them to his faraway home where 
they have many undersea adventures. 


The Long Bright Land, by Edith 
Howes. Little Brown. $2.50. 
A SERIES of legends of the Maoris told in 
graceful style. The legends themselves 
have originality and distinction and a quality 
quite unusual in primitive folk tales. Very 
young people will greatly enjoy such stories 
as how the giant son of sky and earth pushed 
the sky up, and other stories of the beginnings 
of things. 


The Adventures of Andris, by Eliza- 
beth P. Jacobi. Macmillan. $2.50. 

HE story of a farm in Hungary which is 

a little settlement in itself, showing the 
life of the young people, particularly their 
celebration of the various festivals of the 
year. The book gives a really attractive 
picture of the lives of the children. 


Windywhistle, by Zillah K. MacDonald. 
Appleton. $1.75. 
A NOVA SCOTIAN girl and her grand- 
mother come adventuring to New York 
where they find some little success, some good 
friends and some unusual experiences, but 
nevertheless they are glad to return to their 
home by the sea. The chief characters are 
attractive and the story is a lively, agreeable 
one. 


K. Blake’s Way, by Margaret Warde. 
Appleton. $1.75. 
SERIES of entertaining episodes in the 
college career of a lively, popular and 
tactful girl who is a friend to other girls of all 
sorts; they carry the atmosphere of college 
life in its lighter hours. 


Sir Gregory’s Lamp, by Ivan R. Welty. 
Abingdon press. $1.50. 
IX EACH of a series of ‘short stories of 

real interest, the author presents an idea, 
moral or practical; there is a story of the 
Crusades which shows how the one knight 
who went to the Holy Land to give rather 
than to take, won his heart’s desire while 
his companions lost all, another shows how 
labor in common may bring into harmony 
the bitterest of foes. 


Pinocchio for the Stage, by Remo 
Bufano. Knopf. $2.00. 


‘THE making of marionettes should appeal 

to Scouts as handicraft and a possible type 
of entertainment to offer to their friends. 
Here, for such Scouts and for others who have 
dipped into this hobby, is a book of four plays 
about that absurd and entertaining Italian 
character, Pinocchio, in his various advent- 
ures and mishaps. Included are suggestions 
for the marionette characters and the settings. 


A Boy in Eirinn, by Padraic Colum. 
Dutton. $2.00. 
THs is a new and revised edition of an 
early story for younger boys. In the main 
it is the account of a country boy’s trip to 
Dublin by cart, and of the people he meets 
along the way. 


The Magic Music Shop, by Mary 
Graham Bonner. Macaulay. $2.50. 
N HER way home from her music les- 
son, Minna is invited by musical magic 
into the music shop where she spends a 
happy time hearing from the instruments of 
their qualities and their history, taking part 
in a concert and a ball and a wedding. An 
attractive book, with many pleasing tunes, 
for young people who are taking or are about 
to take music lessons. 


The Christopher Robin Story Book, 
by A. A. Milne. Dutton. $2.00. 


Y Sned little volume will be a splendid intro- 
duction for young people who have not 
yet had the joy of meeting Christopher 
Robin and his friends, Pooh, Eyeore, Piglet, 
and the others. It contains selections from 
the two volumes of verse and two of story in 
which these inimitable characters appear. 


The Snow Queen, by Hans Christian 
Andersen. Dutton. $2.50. 
I‘ a handsome volume with modern deco- 
rations, printed in unusually pleasing type, 
this lovely old fairy-tale is presented once 
again for the delight of those who enjoy the 
imaginative tale of fairy folk. 


Italian Fairy Tales, by Capuana. Trans- 
lated by Dorothy Emmrich. Dutton. $2.50. 
‘THESE fairy tales have the authentic fairy- 

tale flavor but also a certain unusual and 
original quality that differentiates them from 
the English, French, Danish and German and 
other fairy stories with which we are familiar. 
For children who enjoy stories of the sort and 
know the more familiar ones, this book will 
doubtless prove attractive. 
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Smoky 


by WILL JAMES 
author of ‘‘Sand,”’ etc. 


An animal story with an irresistible 
appeal. The latest addition to the 
famous series, “‘The Scribner $2.50 
Illustrated Classics for Younger Read- 
ers,” with new James color illustra- 
tions, it is more than ever the perfect 
gift book for younger readers. 


With full-page illustrations in color and 
black and white by the author. $2.50 


American Folk 


and Fairy Tales 


Selected by RACHEL FIELD 
A host of amusing folk-tales, culled 
from Indian lore, colonial legends, and 
the best negro animal stories, are in 
this beautiful gift book, a refreshing 
novelty in fairy and folk books. 

With about 50 illustrations (8 in color) 
by Margaret Freeman. $3.00 
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Arabian 


Romances 
by H. I. KATIBAH 


author of “Other Arabian Nights” 
The spirit of the East lives in every 
colorful story in this book, composed 
of delightful romances, fables, and 
folk-lore heard by the author in his 
boyhood days in Syria. 

With illustrations in color and line by 
W. M. Berger. $2.00 


Toad of Toad Hall 


By A. A. MILNE 
author of ‘When WeW ere Very Young” 
A play from Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘ The 
Wind in the Willows.” 

The creator of ‘Winnie the Pooh”’ has 
taken in hand that delicious braggart, 
Mr. Toad, his frierds and persecutors, 
and woven their delightful antics into 
a play that will be a joy to children of 
all ages. Boards. $1.25 


In the Zoo 


by W. REID BLAIR, 
D.V. Se., LL.D. 


Director and General Curator, New VY ork 
Zoological Park. 


This book tells how animals are cared 
for in the zoo, how they are fed, how 
they are treated when they are sick, 
etc., with scores of interesting and 
amusing anecdotes of the wild crea- 
tures. 

Profusely illustrated from photographs, 

2.50 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The _Dictionany abridged dictionary because it, is 
based upon the “*Supreme Authority’’— 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
106,000Vocabulary terms; dictionary of Biog- 
raphy; Gazetteer; tS. of punctuation; use 















foreign phrases, etc. 1,256 
pages; 1,700 illustrations. 
Thin paper edition: Special Mer- 
riam Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 

Get The Best 
Purchase of your bookseller; 
orsend order and remittance 
direct to us; or write for in- 
formation. Free specimen 
pages if you mention this 
magazine. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

Springfield, Mass. 














MODEL AIRPLANES 


oat for this big 19 inch 
Whirlwind Cabin 
Plane, capable of flights 
of 1000 ft. Can be as- 
sembled in one ~~ 
aoe etn 
balsa, 
pee 2 treated for 
strength and lightness. 
Finished propeller, 
metal parts, wheels, 
stamped fusel: 


fusctaa’ parts, 
etc., ine! <5 Pv ith instructions postpaid 

ready to fi New complete catalog Z models is. 
kits, balsa, —— oh. -- tissuc, etc., full of latest 
ideas on scientific flying models, sent ‘for Se 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY co., Champaign, ss 


























« easily, _Desmanently Aas'For fal into in roatico 
record dime for tage 
12966 Woodward Ave., The LEWIS IN INSTITUTE, Detroit 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents! 
Wanted. Catalog. 

KASKASKIA, M122, Herrick, Ill. 


OVER THE TOP SERVICE PUMP 
includi ng bag AND GAME OF PUMP. The Pump 
is trans umbered 1 to 9, holds 4 pint bye 
opera’ in NEW N NOVEL BAF, oud See and stop 
flow of water at any number. 85c pos 
R. KRAETCH, 2165 Bond ad Ae Ore. 


BOYS & 

GIRLS Earn Xmas Money 

Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 
@c aset. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00, No 

Work—Just Fun. 

St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637-B. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples of 33 rare woods 
$2.00. 20 cabinet and 20 inlay 
$1.75, or your choice $1.00, 
OF ALL KINDS Sets laheledand postpaid. Free PriceList 
CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE, R-715 E. 62nd St., Chicago. 
BIG MAGIC BOOK 10c 
amese and Mystify! Fool your friends. Be 
. Explains many coin, card, handker- 
pope ari tricks, ete., you can do. 100 pages, pro- 
fusely illusti Postpaid, 10c. 
Lyle Douglas, Station A-13, Dallas, Texas. 
—.. 100 Chemicals with Ap- 
CHEM ICALS paratus, $5.00. 50 Pieces 
Apparatus, $7.00. For college, school and home 
laboratories. Prepaid. Send money order now to 
PINES CHEMICAL Co. 
1524 St. Marks Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REAL CARTOONING TIPS 
King Brady's Ideal Cartoon Instruction Book, 
also 10 Ways to make Money with Cartoons. 

Both for 50 cents 
CARTOON te og et co. 
75 Ely Ave. Springfield, ‘Mass. 



































ARCHERY 
ARROWS FROM ORIGINAL KNOCKED-DOWN SETS 
CATALOGUE B2 FREE GIVES INSTRUCTION IN 
BROW sand BOW ST RING MAKING 


Booey, ears ock Strings 
BO ARROWS TARGETS NEW 1 MATERIALS 
LI-CRAFT SPORT PRODUCTS, 88-02 136thSt., -, Jamaica, N.Y. 


A Good Way to Earn 


Extra Money 
Christmas 


(See page 87) 
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An artificial fireplace with real wood and 
leaves, plus a red electric bulb, add consider- 
ably to the rooms. Some real Indian Blankets 
hung from the wall, the andiron and kettle 
in the fireplace, and ‘the softness of the lights 
all help to make these rooms unquestionably 
as fine as any in the country. 


Carving of a Wooden Chain 
By Scout Luther Bupp 


[XN CARVING a wooden chain much time 
and patience is needed, although after 
being used to this type of carving, one can 
make good time and yet have accuracy to 
show for it. 

The most common type of wood used for 
this purpose is white pine, because it is more 

easily whittled than any other type of wood. 
Other kinds of wood can also be used, but 
they are more likely to split and are a great 
deal harder to whittle. 

The piece of wood selected for this purpose 
should absolutely contain no bad spots such 
as knots, or if very green pine is chosen, it 
should be carefully examined so as not to 
have any real sappy portions in it. 

This chain has been carved from a piece 
of white pine five feet long and two inches 
square, and contained no bad spots, although 
it was the heart portion of the tree, and was 
a least bit more difficult to whittle than 
white pine gotten from the outer portions 
of the tree. After the piece was cut to the 
size mentioned, it was then carved out to 
the shape of a cross, the entire length of the 
piece, making each remaining part forming 
the cross one-half inch in thickness. The 
chain is then carved out step by step, as is 
shown in the photograph on page 36. After 
it has been carved out in rough links, it is 
then sand-papered to a very smooth surface, 
thus producing the finished product. 

When this chain was entirely carved out, 
it had increased in length eighteen inches, 
making it ninety inches long. 

In making a chain it is advisable as well as 
good practice to have a ring on one end and 
a hook on the other. 








Another Suggestion for Merit Badge 
Study 


By Scout James R. Bernsdorf 


AFTER gaving read Scout Malcolm 

Knowles’ article in_the October issue of 
Boys’ Lire, I became aware of the fact that 
perhaps there are many systems by which 
Scouts win their merit badges, and that one 
system which may help one Scout would 
only hinder another. So with that in view 
I would like to offer my method as a sug- 
gestion. 

Now the way 1 select my badges is as 
follows: I try to select one required for Eagle 
Scout, which I have not yet earned. Second, 
I pick one which goes hand in hand with my 
school work. . For instance: weather (science), 
business (stenography and typewriting), and 
art (commercial art). For my third badge I 
always pick one which appeals to me as a 
hobby or as a badge worth having, such as 
leathercraft, etc. 

The badges for Eagle Scout I always try 
to pick a few months in advance, and work 
on them for a longer period than the rest. 

By following this method I find that I am 
only six merit badges away from the coveted 
Eagle. 


A Wonderful Day in a Godly Place 
By Star Scout Wm. Nicoll 


N THE north-central portion of Colorado 
there is a tract of land, 378 square miles 
in area, which is the property of the United 
States Government. It is approximately 
fifty miles northwest of Denver. Because of 
the name given the mountains which this 
tract encloses it is called Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

In August of 1928 we entered this beautiful 
tract of land at the East Entrance. The 
preceding night was spent in Estes Park, 
that picturesque little village with its log 
cabins, gay riding horses, and sweet-smelling 
pines. 

The approach to this village through the 
Big Thompson Canyon is very interesting 
rand magnificent. At least that is the way 
it was to us when we came up it. The 
road which is about twelve feet wide, runs 





along the river bank, hugging the canyon 


wall, sometimes on one side, other times on 
the opposite side. 

The Big Thompson River gushes along 
beside you as it roars and snorts in pushing 
on over big boulders, and around small 
islands. In some places it is clear of such 
obstacles, because of the great force it 
attains in rushing down the mountain side, 
washes them out of the way. 

All of a sudden you find yourself emerging 
from this canyon and entering a nice, green 
valley about three miles long by two wide. 
Small houses, cottages, and livery stables 
and here and there. As you drive along they 
thicken to form Estes Park Village, a town 
which seems wonderful to me, even though 
it was crowded with tourists like ourselves, 
when we were there. 

The air at night there as well as in the day 
time is quite cool, considering the season. 
We slept with about three or four heavy 
blankets over us at night. Numerous little 
gift and curio shops abound there, among 
them some Navajo Rug Shops, where native 
Navajos weave their rugs. 

About four miles west of Estes Park there 
is a log arch with a log cabin built up to 
either side of it. This is the East Entrance 
to the Park. Even before you get this far, 
you can get a touch of the wild life as you 
drive along. We saw, just as we rounded a 
corner, two deer jogging down the road 
ahead of us. 

Not far inside the entrance you come 
upon a fork in the road. We took the 
Fall River Road here to go to Grand Lake, 
forty miles away. As you travel along there 
appears ahead a Lodge, the Fall River 
Lodge by name. In front of it, there is a 
pond with numerous fish, which were jumping 
as we went by. 

We heard the songs of the beautiful moun- 
tain birds as we drove along and noticed out 
among some brich-trees a wonderfully col- 
ored Mountain Bluebird. Because of the 
hour in the morning we saw a lot of the 
smaller wild life in the park just stirring, 
among them chipmunks, squirrels, and 
groundhogs. 

As we passed by the “hairpin turns’’ and 
climbed upward we seemed to think the 
mountains came down to us. Pine-trees 
surround you as you move along toward the 
Pass. Down in the valley they rise to great 
heights and on the slopes they are smaller, 
but up, at the timber line they are like vines 
crawling along the ground. 

We stopped along the side of the road to get 
out and stretch and enjoy the magnificent 
scenery from up above the timber line. Here 
we could get close to the beautiful mountain 
flowers. In a fifty-foot area of these flowers 
there is about every color of the rainbow 
represented. 

In the valley below we could see the sweet- 
smelling pine and the Fall River which is a 
mere creek at the head of the valley. We 
were surrounded by the fine flowers, and 
above us there was snow on the slopes,of the 
summit. Above all there was the blue, blue 
sky and God the Creator of this all. ° 

Here we were indeed held in the power of 
God and beauty. The air was cool and sooth- 
ing and the sight was exalted. Our field 
glasses brought to us from the valley below 
a fawn and her little one as they hopped 
about enjoying themselves in the small 
birches a mile away. 

We finally left this scene and climbed to 
the Fall River Pass, which is 11,797 feet 
nearer to God than is the sea. Off to the 
left are some stone rangers’ buildings and to 
the right the rocky mountain side. 

As we were riding down from the Pass there 
appeared ahead a formation in the red rocks. 
A sign near by told us it was the Indian Head 
Rock. We went on down the slope to 
the valley with its white birches and cool 
breezes. 

We passed by numerous tourist camps and 
ranches until ahead through some pine- 
trees there glistened a clear blue sheet of 
water, Grand Lake. If I must say it, it 
surely is a grand lake. There is a yacht 
club here which has its log-house quarters 
on the north shore of the lake which is very 
clear and runs to unknown depths. 

One cannot even take such a short trip 
as we took and not be impressed by the 
wonderful scenery and think of the One who 
made it and made us. It is indeed a most 
magnificent land of lakes, mountains, trees, 
animals, and flowers. 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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Schoo 
is Best 


By 
Myron M.Stearns 


OU —the Reader—are now in High 

School or Prep School. Why are you 

there? Why may a High School edu- 
cation be more valuable to you than that of an 
expensive preparatory school? Or if you 
decide on a preparatory school education, 
how would you choose your school? There 
are many kinds of private schools, some of 
which are more desirable for you than others. 
It would mean much to make a wise choice. 
Perhaps after all, in your own High School 
are more opportunities for you to prepare for 
the future than you would find elsewhere. 


BOYS’ LIFE has published two series of 
articles by Myron M. Stearns on “What 
College is Best” and “How May I Earn a 
Living.”’ So much favorable comment has been 
made on these by educators and business men 
that we are about to publish a third series— 


WHAT SCHOOL IS BEST? 


will begin in January and will continue as 
a monthly feature for five issues. 


DON’T MISS IT! 
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$2.50 

Carryall Bag, Spring Exerciser Set, 

Fielder's Glove, Baseball Bat, Catcher's 
Mask, Golf Hose. 

$5.00° 
Catcher's Mitt, Golf Bag, Boxing Gloves, 
Baseball Shoes, Golf Clubs, Tennis Rac- 
quet, Football Helmet. 

Over $5.00 


All-America Foot- 
ball, Boxing 
Gloves, Famous 
PlayersGlove, Golf 
Shoes, Matched 
Sets of D&M Iron 
and Wood Golf 
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THE BEST KIND 


IE parents only knew how much 
it means to play with the finest 
sporting goods made, every boy would 


T IS not often the privilege of an author 

to have tangible evidence of the influence 

of his books presented to him as it is con- 

stantly being presented to Dan Beard, Na- 

tional Scout Commissioner of the Boy Scouts 

of America, and author of numerous best 
sellers in the field of boys’ books. 

Lieutenant Shackleton, after his first 
Antarctic expedition, at a gathering in the 
Hotel Astor, in New York, answered the ques- 
tion of how he came to be interested in ex- 
ploration by pointing across the room. 

“The man who kindled in me the love of 
out-of-door adventure when I was a boy 
sits yonder,” he said. 

He pointed out Dan Beard. 

More recently a professor of zoology at 
Cornell made a similar statement, concerning 
his interest in natural history. Still more 
recently, while Mr. Beard was visiting Eng- 
land at an International gathering of scouts, 
he was approached by a representative of 
India who thanked him for the influence his 
books had had upon him asa boy. A doctor 
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Dan Beard: A National Institution 


By Irving Crump 
Reprinted by Courtesy of the Author and Publishers’ Weekly 


the wilderness. Born and brought up in 
Kentucky, with relics and memories of 
Daniel Boone on every hand, Dan Beard as a 
boy had a great interest in, anda tremendous 
reverence for, the pioneers who settled Ken- 
tucky, and to-day he is probably our best 
authority on Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 
Kenton and other outstanding figures of the 
buckskin period. 

In addition to this interest he knew and 
cultivated the acquaintance of such men as 
“Buffalo” Bill Cody, Yellowstone Kelly, 
Grizzley Smith, Buffalo Jones, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and many other members of a 
later generatien of buckskin men. Indeed 
he became one of them, hunting and fishing 
and camping in the wilderness from Canada 
to the Rocky Mountains, and living as near 
to the standards of the pioneers of Kentucky 
as possible under modern conditions. 

As a boy, he preferred to undertake the 
arduous though highly satisfying task of 
hollowing a dugout canoe from a gumwood 
log, by means of fire and a borrowed adz, to 
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leaguer. But no matter what the price, 
you can be sure of one thing — honest 
value. That's what has made the Lucky 
Dog one of America’s best known sport 
characters. 

BOYS! Better send for a new D©’M catalog so 
you can show Dad what you want for Christmas. 
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from a Scotch city 
also brought an old 
and thumb-worn first 
edition of “The 
American Boys 
Handy Book,” and 
requested ‘‘Uncle” 
Dan to autograph 
this treasure of his 
boyhood days. 
These are only a 
few of many similar 
instances of the in- 
fluence that Dan 
Beard has had upon 
the boyhood of 
America and of the 
world, through his 
books of handicraft 
and wood lore, over 
a period of three 
generations. There 
is scarcely a single 
member of the 
Camp-Fire Club of 





Mr. Beard in his Scouting Sec- 
tion receives many letters asking 
how to make such things as Indian 
bonnets, moccasins and other equip- 
ment of the Indian and frontiers- 
men about which he has already 
given instructions in BOYS’ LIFE. 
So our readers will be particularly 
interested to know that instructions 
for making many of these things— 
snowshoes, moccasins, Indian head- 
dresses, chaparejos, Buffalo Bill 
gauntlets and many other articles, 
are gathered together in this book 
which is now available. In addition 
to the directions, of course, young 
readers will find Mr. Beard’s own 
inimitable stories of Sandy Bar, 
Monkey Shoals, and their com- 
panions. 

DAN BEARD’S BUCKSKIN 
BOOK by Dan Beard. Lippincott. 


using any of the sev- 
eral perfectly good 
boats on the Ohio 
River, that were at 
his disposal. The 
fascination of build- 
ing something for 
himself, with prac- 
tically nothing to 
start with except his 
jack-knife and what 
nature provided in 
the woods, appealed 
to him tremendously. 
He built everything 
from a_ backyard 
aquarium, stocked 
with frogs, fish and 
turtles, gleaned from 
“Lickin’ River,” toa 
houseboat of con- 
siderable proportions 
on which he and his 
gang of boyhood 
chums cruised and 
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a 
Home Study Course in Aviation---a set 
of Beautiful Silver Wings---photos of 
Airplanes with Specifications---periodi- 
eal publications. Be in close touch with 





the world’s greatest aviators, Just send 
your name, address and age to EXECU- 
TIVE HEADQUARTERS, NATIONAL 
AERO RESERVES, 207 Aircraft Bldg. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and we will tell you how you 
can do all of these things. It’s Easy. 
A-' 








America, a group of 
noted sportsmen, 


$3.50. 





found their pleasure 
while the thunderous 








adventurers and big 
game hunters, who 
does not attribute much of his interest in the 
out-of-doors to the influence of Dan Beard’s 
books. The same holds true in the Explorer’s 
Club, which numbers among its members 
such men as MacMillan, Bartlett, Fiala and 
other noted Americans. 

Dan Beard became an influence among 
the boys of America with the publication of 
his first book back in 1882. “The American 
Boys Handy Book.” It was brought out by 
Charles Scribner and became extremely popu- 
lar immediately. It kept on being popular 
until now its record has surpassed the sales 
of any other boys’ book in its field and num- 
bers up in the hundred thousands. It is as 
popular as it was three generations ago. 

The phenomenal success of this book 
lured Dan Beard from the career of an 
artist to the career of a writer. Although 
he combined both talents in this new pro- 
fession by illustrating his own books and 
magazine articles, he soon gained more 
popularity as a writer of boys’ books than he 
had had as an artist, despite the fact that he 
had illustrated many of the works of Mark 
Twain and other well-known writers of that 

period. 

pe The American Boys Handy Book” was 
followed by “The Outdoor Handy Book” 
and this soon became equally as popular 
as his first book, nor was his third book of the 
series, “‘ Jack-of-all-Trades,” far behind the 
other two when it made its appearance a few 
years later. 

From then on these books occupied a place 
all their own in their field. It was the day 
of outstanding writers of boys’ books, too. 
Kirk Munroe was then at his best, publish- 
ing through Harper Brothers, some of the 
finest fiction for boys that had up to thet 
time been put on the market. Mo:< of 
Munroe’s fiction has faded into obscurity, 
but Dan Beard’s books have survived almost 
fifty years of changing interests. 

The first three books, with the “Field 
and Forest Handy Book” and “Shacks 
Shelters and Shanties” emphasized the re- 
sourcefulness of the pioneers of the early 
days of America, who with an ax and a 
hunting knife carved a rude civilization out of 
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echoes of the Civil 
War rolled across 
the State of Kentucky. 

It was only natural then that he should 
carry on in later life this propensity for 
building pioneer fashion and develop his 
experiences and interests into books for the 
boys of following generations. And because 
he was interested in the pioneer period and 
the buckskin men his books were thoroughly 
American in tenor. It is not too much to say 
that Dan Beard has taught more boys real 
en than any other writer in the boys’ 

eld. 

With the publication of his fourth book, 
“Shacks, Shelters and Shanties,” Dan 
Beard had very nearly covered the field of 
handicraft. There is a limit to what boys 
can make with a jack-knife and a few crude 
tools. But there was a demand for more 
of Dan Beard’s books, and from _handi- 
craft he naturally turned to woodcraft and 
nature study, which were closely associated 
with his interest in the pioneer period. 

“The American Boys’ Book of Wild 
Animals” followed, and soon after, through 
Lippincott, appeared a new series that fea- 
tured such titles as “Signs, Signals and Sym- 
bols,” ‘‘Camp Lore and Wood Craft,” “‘ Wis- 
dom of the Woods,” ‘The Buckskin Book for 
Buckskin Boys” and others of a similar na- 
ture, all of which were immediately popular 
and continued to sell with almost the same 
permanency as “The American Boys Handy 
Book.” 

Dan Beard had developed by that time 
into a national figure. He became, as one 
magazine publisher expressed it, “not a 
man, but a national institution.” His mail, 
thirty years ago, from his boy readers, was 
astonishingly large—so large in fact that 
he had to employ several secretaries to as- 
sist him in handling it. His private camp, 
on Lake Teedyuskung;in Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, became the center of interest 
of hundreds of boys who tried to visit him, 
and the natural outgrowth of this was the 
development of the Dan Beard Outdoor 
School, which he still operates each summet. 

Quite ma too, his readers began 
to organize until before long, Dan Beard 
found that he had fathered a group of active 
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and highly enthusiastic American boys who 
were known as the Sons of Daniel Boone. 
It was only natural, too, that when such a 
magnificant organization as the Boy Scouts of 
America came into existence, Dan Beard 
should have a big part in its development 
and ultimately become the National Scout 
Commissioner. 

Boys’ magazines sought to have him as a 
steady contributor. Harper’s Round Table 
was the first to feature him, and of course his 
handicraft articles appeared in the Youth’s 


Companion and St. Nicholas. Later he be- 
came a regular contributor to both the 
American Boy and Boys’ Lire, having a page 
in each magazine every month for a long 
period. Mr. Beard is still drawing on his 
vast fund of experience and to-day at the age 
of seventy-nine, he is contributing a monthly 
article to Boys’ Lire and illustrating it, and 
the popularity of these articles is as great 
as was the popularity of his articles in 
Harper’s Round Table, nearly a half-century 
ago. 
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A Birds-Eye View of a Modern News- 
paper Plant 


By Erik W. Modean 


N THE study of Journalism Merit Badge 

it is necessary to obtain first hand infor- 
mation on the subject or all book knowledge 
will go for naught. With this in mind I 
accordingly gained permission cf the City 
Editor of the local paper to inspect the plant. 

On the appointed day and a half hour 
before the time set I found myself in the 
editorial room. On one side stood a row 
of desks, each with a telephone and type- 
writer on it—the reporters domain. In a 
small enclosed room are the electrically 
operated typewriters bringing in news from 
all corners of the world. 

At the further end of the room two en- 
closed offices are occupied by the managing 
editor and the editorial 


This makes an impression of the type on 
the paper. This papier maché impression is 
called a stereotype. Following this operation 
the type is re-melted for further use. 

The stereotype is sent to the press room 
where it is wrapped about a diagonal cylinder. 
Hot lead is poured on it which forms another 
cylinder. After removing a few defects in 
the lead plate the roll is placed on the press. 
When all the pages of the newspaper have 
been similarly treated the paper is in readi- 
ness to be printed. 

The press from an amateur’s point of view 
seems to be just a bunch of rolls fastened 
together but one soon finds that this is 
entirely a wrong conclusion. At one end 
are large rolls of paper. As the press begins 
to move this paper passes over the rollers, 
is printed, folded and cut and when it 
emerges at the other end is ready to grace 

the supper table of its 





writer. A row of hooks 
in back of the City Edi- 
tor’s desk hold the syn- 
dicated copy. A long 
table conveniently near 
the reporters’ desks hold 
the files of newspapers, 
and a dictionary. 

Following the City 
Editor I entered the 
composing room on the 
floor below the editorial 
room. Here was the 
noise and bustle common 
to all newspaper plants. 
On both sides of the 
lengthy room, windows 
take the place of walls to 
allow enough light for 
the linotype operators 
and compositors to 
work in. 

Along the right hand 
side stand the linotype 
machines—(one of the 
three wonders of the 


faith,— 





Christmas Pilgrimage 


Come! and make to Bethlehem 
Reverent pilgrimage; 

Join this varied company,— 
Angel, shepherd, sage. 


Kneel with shepherds, marvel- 


ing 
At Infant Royalty; 
Worship with them, hearts in 


Led miraculously. 


Join the Wise Men bearing gifts; 
All-you-have is meagre; . 

Offer up your very self,— 
Deeply loyal, eager. 


Then with seraphs sing aloft; 
Radiant and raptured; 
And the Christmas note of joy 
You have truly captured. 
—H. B. Hawkins. 


readers, 


The Fourth Scout 
iw 

By Star Scout Joseph 
Halka 


E MAY have the 
friendliest feelings 
and a great desire to put 
the fourth Scout law 
into practice but unless 
we are conscious of some 
common background we 
cannot appreciate the 
full meaning of this law. 
The acceptance and 
constant practice of the 
Scout laws and the 
pleasant atmosphere 
which surrounds Scout 
activities is just the 
background that is 
needed. It is for this 
reason that a Scout can 
and should be a brother 
to every other Scout. 








modern newspaper 

plant). The first is the electric typewriter. 
Only for these marvels of mechanism news- 
papers could not be printed in the quantities 
and with the speed in which they are to-day. 

On the opposite side of the room the com- 
positors hold sway. Here also are the 
“turtles,” iron tables that hold a page of 
type each. Between the compositors and 
the linotype operators sit the proofreaders, 
surrounded by copy. 

Below the composing room the press (the 
third wonder of the newspaper world) is 
situated. 

All local news is handled by the City 
Editor after leaving the reporter’s writer 
and the copy reader’s desk. News that comes 
“over the wire” goes through the hands of 
the telegrapheditor. He headlines it, corrects 
the spelling and punctuation, and assigns it to 
its place in the paper according to its news 
value. Heit is who ‘makes up” the front page. 

After copy leaves the editorial room it 
goes to the linotype operator to be set into 
type. This casemate’ a proof is taken, 
that is, the type is inked, a paper placed on 
it, and it is rolled underneath a weight 
leaving the type impression on the paper. 

This galley proof then goes to the proof- 
reader who checks it with the original copy 
for mistakes in spelling, punctuation, etc. 
It is returned to the linotype operator who 
corrects his mistakes according to the proof- 
teader’s marks. One mistake in a line forces 
the operator to make a completely new slug 
as a line of type is one solid piece of lead. 

Then the type is put in a “chase,” a frame 
the exact size of the printed page. A heavy 
porous paper and a layer of felt is laid on it 
and the type is rolled beneath a machine 
that works on the same principle as a wash 
tub wringer. 


1929 


Scout brotherhood is 
a wonderful reality, opening up to us new 
worlds of intimate intercourse with Scouts 
from all parts of the world. Through corre- 
spondence we become acquainted with the 
customs and forms of government found in 
foreign countries. We learn to respect the 
ideals and ambitions of the rest of the world, 
our chief ambition being to promote peace 
and friendliness. 

The World Brotherhood of Boys, with 
thousands of Boy Scouts enrolled as mem- 
bers of the organization, was founded upon 
the fourth Scout law, “A Scout is a friend 
to all and a brother to every other Scout.” 


A Cheap Ukulele 
By Ed. Henry 

HERE is a simple little musical instrument 
most anyone can make in a short time 
and with a few easily-gotten materials. All 
a boy needs is his pocketknife, a thin flat 
board, and several rubber bands. The size 
of the bands depending on how large you 
want to make the instrument. The board is 
cut into the shape of a ukulele, and a bridge 
notched for the four “strings” then made. 
Each end of the ukulele is notched to take the 
strings, and the rubber strings are then put 
into place, after which the bridge is slipped 
into place as illustrated in the accompany- 
ing sketch. Or the bridge may be first 

securely attached in 
strings stretched over it. 
Using a little time and patience, this instru- 
ment can be quite acceptably tuned by 
tightening or loosening its rubber strings. It 
is played by picking or brushing the string 
with the fingers, and boys can have a lot of 
fun with it. Its size can be from a few inches 


and the rubber x 
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A, E 
ERE’S the famous Zulu Blow Gun, 
weapon of Africa’s wildest savages. 
Surely the most fascinating amusement ever 
brought to America. Exact replica of the native Blow 


1K 
Ny 
S > Ny, yy i 
~~ f 
Gun. You blow through the gun and the arrows fly with 
tremendous force and accuracy. Words fail to describe 


Y/ 
Wl 
( )) NB Ms, ay 
: ff 4 | ) 
\ 1" Zh fl iy this fascinating fun. A slight puff into gun and arrow 


| 
bj f) ‘i shoots with hurricane speed. Can be used indoors or 
2 LAL ; outdoors. Handsome outfit includes gun, 8 arrows, 4 
—— — targets, target holder and an interesting book, “Legend of 
= the Blow Gun.” The greatest premium offer ever made. 
























The Magazine of THRILLS 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine has fifty pages every 
month crammed with blood-tingling stories of daring 
adventure, mystery, plots and counterplots, fast action 
—suspense. Just the stories you’ve been looking for. 
“The Street of Dreadful Silence,” the most 7 

ion’t 


mystery story in ten years, now starting. 
miss it. 
Special Offer 
Regular subscription price to The Open 
Road for Boys Magazine is $1.00 a year. 
Send us $1.00 today and we will send 
you the magazine for a whole year 
(12 fat issues) and rush this 
great Zulu Blow Gun outfit 
right out_to_you abso- 

“ lutely FREE. This 

















eS, is a great offer. Hurry! 

ee a 

Zulu Chief 

Ogee Road for Boys Magazine 
1 t 


Newbury Stree 
Boston, Mass. 


Here’s my $1.00. I'll grab the big offer. Put me down for 














Foreign 50c extra 


and rush Zulu Blow Gun Outfit. 


Sea taads 6 «ate 


Street 


Re or Town 
Tinkertoy — 


builds a thousand 
motion models 
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Canadian postage 25c extra . 


a year’s subscription to The Open Road for Boys Magazine 3 























TARGET 
PISTOL 


The BULL’S EY 


for Xmas lay Before Xmas! 
Barrels of , 

Fun pater ae 
ogra scoa raster 


Each pistol tested 
an Olympic 
‘eam man. Shoots 
No. 6 shot’ and 
dows, “Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Soldiers, and 
them for and pleasure. Set 
includes 's-eye stamp, bird tar- 
gets and extra ammunition. $3 OO prepaid 
Ask your dealer first 


strument with a few 
lessons, because Pan 
American Band In 





For free trial offer, write 








to as large as is practical, depending on its 
maker’s desires and the material at hand. 


1201 Pan-American . 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








Pan-American Band Instrument g Gse Co. 
BULL'S EYEPISTOL MFG. CO. pawiine Wyo. | 
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She Game g® 
i 


The real winter day or 
evening football game . . . 
plays just like the 
game on the field. 

- You’re the 
Quarterback and 

call all plays for your team. Easy 

\ to learn to play. Knowledge of 
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football helps to win games. . . . The 
. element of luck, so prevalent in most 
” games, is minimized in Quarterback. 
’ i) Thousands of 
boys all over 
the country are 
playing this real 
}/ game. Don’tbe 
satisfied with 
/ any football 
game— 


except 
Quarterback.’ 


‘OVER; 
THE TOP.’ 


¥\ tel 


An All-American 
Shooting Game. . . The 
Littlefield Rapid-FireRepeat- 
ing Gun holds seven harmless 
wooden bullets that will shoot 
in 7 seconds... As the soldiers 
charge down toward you (as seen 
in the illustration at the right) you 
‘*Let’em have it’’. The gun moves 
up and down, and right and left. . 
Ask your dealer > 
for ‘Over the 
Top” 
not supply you 
send coupon 
below. 


322: 


. If he can- 





Defence 
Y~ of the 


Covered Wag on 





SS 
fae Just like the old Covered- 
A) Wagon-Days of *49— 
“ Indians circling the little 
m AWS band of settlers. . . . As 
Nas the Indians gallop 
around. . .“‘Make 


*em bite the dust’? with 
the Littlefield Repeating Gun. 
It’s loads of fun and can 
be used indoors or 
outside, winter 
or summer. 
Now is the time 
to list these three 
Littlefield 
Games for 
Christmas. 





Show this ad to your dealer. If he can’t 


supply yu—MAIL COUPON. 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 
703 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


P. O. Money Order } P 
Enclosed is { Express Money Order for 


Please send me the following games with the understanding 
that this money will be refunded if not satisfactory. 


O Quarterback, $2 0 Over the Top, $3. 
CO Defense of the Covered Wagon, $3. 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


The Jamboree Goes on Forever 
By William Hillcourt 
ed WISH I could have gone to the Jambo- 
ree,” says somebody. Well, why not? 
The Jamboree isn’t over. It’s never too 
late to get in on it. 

“What? Crazy! 
is over—over months 
knows that.” 

Excuse us for contradicting you but it is 
nothing of the sort. The Jamboree goes 
on forever. 

For what is a Jamboree but a friendly get- 
together of Scouts for the advancement of 
Brotherhood and Good Will among boys 
the world over, an opportunity for boys to 
get better acquainted and become friends, 
even if they come from far-away countries 
and speak different languages. 

We agree that the Jamboree at Birken- 
head, England, is over. It ended last sum- 
mer, but world comradeship among boys 
hasn’t ended. There is no end to it. 

A Jamboree‘in that sense is going on all the 
time, has been going, on for years. Boys 
from every quarter of the globe are getting 
to know each other, learning each other’s 
languages, exchanging greetings and ideas 
by what we may call a “Long Distance 
Jamboree”—The World Brotherhood of 
Boys—which promotes international corre- 
spondence through BOYS’ LIFE. 

Any boy, anywhere, may participate in 
that perpetual Jamboree, any time, all the 
time. 

Within a few days, the writer, for example, 
has exchanged greetings with a boy of Den- 
mark, a boy of Japan, and a boy of Lanca- 
shire, England. And although those boys 
are thousands of miles away from me, I am 
with them all in spirit, through our letters, 
and they are with me—a mighty good feeling, 
I can tell you. I may never see one of these 
boys. Yet we are as good friends as if we 
lived just round the block from each other. 

Not long ago I talked with a boy who, like 
myself, was lucky enough to have been present 
at the great Jamboree last summer. 

“T say, Jim,” I asked, “what interested 
you most about the whole big show?” 

Jim thought a minute. 

“Oh, there were lots of things to interest 
me. Hard to choose what was best, but the 
thing I got the most real kick out of was 
meeting Jerome.” 

Who was Jerome? 

Jerome, it seemed, was a French Scout 
with whom my friend had been corresponding 
for a couple of years through The World 
Brotherhood of Boys. Only last spring 
Jim had heard from his friend across the sea 
that he was planning to go to the Jamboree, 
a bit of news which made Jim himself want 
to go more than ever. Both boys got to 
Birkenhead and a dream came true. They 
met at Arrowe Park, liked each other better 
than ever, if possible, strolled from camp 
to camp, arm in arm, met each other’s 
friends and deepened and widened their own 
friendship, a friendship that had been begun 
by letter and would have gone on, even if 
they had never had the good fortune to 
meet in person. 

And that wasn’t all, either. 

The correspondence itself meant a tre- 
mendous lot to both of them in other.ways. 
Take their two languages, for instance. 


Of course the Jamboree 
ago. Everybody 
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Jim knew a little bit of French and Jerome 
knew a little bit of English. Not enough to 
boast about in either case. But they made 
up their minds, in the beginning to try 
writing, each in the other’s tongue. Proba- 
bly the letters weren’t always strictly gram- 
matical. At first, especially, they were 
rather halting, queer affairs. But little by 
little, it got easier. The sentences flowed 
more freely. The right idioms came. 
Practice accomplished a great deal. And it 
came about after two years of this that Jim 
spoke French quite fluently when he met 
Jerome’s friends at the Jamboree and Jerome 
talked very passable and intelligible English 
on English soil, which might not have hap- 
pened in either case if it hadn’t been for 
those two years of friendly letter writing. 

Now, Jim is back in the United States and 
Jerome is back in France, but their friendship 
goes on, their letters keep them always in 
intimate contact. 

Wouldn’t you like to be in on a thing as 
good as this yourself? No reason why not. 
There are boys all over the world who would 
be delighted to start a correspondence with 
you, a friendship from long range, but no 
less friendly for that. 

We know what we are talking about when 
we say that. It isn’t just guess work, a 
case of “‘maybe.” Every day, The World 
Brotherhood department of BOYS’ LIFE 
receives requests like these: 

“Seventeen year old boy from Germany 
wants to correspond with American boy.” 

“Sixteen year old Scout in Australia 
wants an American friend.” 

“A Rover from the Argentine wants to 
connect with an American Boy Scout who 
understands Spanish.” 

There are many, many more of the same 
kind. There are correspondents waiting for 
you, if you want them. 

“But how do I start?” you ask. 

The procedure is perfectly simple. 

Write a letter to an unknown Scout or boy 
in a foreign land. Write it neatly and legibly 
and simply and naturally. Tell him about 
anything that you think will interest him. 
Maybe you may think you have nothing to say 
which would be of interest. That is a mistake. 
Remember that that other boy’s life is no 
doubt lived in an entirely different manner 
from-yours. He doesn’t know your customs, 
your ways of doing things. That is just what 
makes it all so interesting. Your every day 
life, little incidents which to you are common- 
place enough may be quite thrilling to him. 
Tell him about yourself, your home, your 
school or Scout life, your town, your friends, 
the things you like best to do, your plans for 
the future—anything which a boy would like 
to know. Judge by what you would find 
interesting yourself. 

Send this letter to the Secretary of The 
World Brotherhood of Boys, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue. Include a separate sheet 
of paper giving your name and address, your 
age and hobbies. Indicate also your prefer- 
ence as to the nationality of your corre- 
spondent and put in the proper amount of 

S. postage. 

Your letter will be forwarded immediately 
and soon you will be a sharer in our “Long 
Distance Jamboree,’ which isn’t an every- 
four-years event but goes on all the time, day 
after day, year after year. 


















A troop of Armenian Scouts in Camp 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


“That’s It! os 
ARKITOY” 


“toy architect’’—a 


Makes every boy and girl a 

builder and designer of realistic, practical models the at 
can be used as permanent toys. Wax-finished ma- 
terials are accurately cut to miniature standardized 
sizes, ready to put together with rust-proofed bolts 
that come with every set. No hammering or sawing 
Complete Plan Book with each set shows great 
variety of models that can be built. “Junior Toy 
Architect” diploma and cash prizes for new model 
designs. 
Four sizes: $i. .00, $2.00, $3.50 and $5.00. At leading 
stores—or ipped direct, postage or express prepaid, 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Free descriptive 
circular on request. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
Dept. A-12 Watertown, Wis. 
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BUILD ANY TOY WITH ARKITOY 


























cixts EARIN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 
containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, et« 

Sell for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
package containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10c. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. We trust you. 
Send 4, keep \. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., - Dept. 19, Beverly, Mass. 








A real sensation.The newest 


BOYS! * development in AVIATION. 
A Genuine Duration Scale Model 


“The EAGLET” 


only $1.00 









20” wing spread, very 


light and very strong. 

Specie oe , = model-wood _ frame; 
20 in. er 14inches. WEIGHS 
ONLY. SEV ree GH TH, OF AN OUNCE 
This remarkable light weight has never before been 
centers’ in any commercially built scale model of 
this size. Practically CRASH PROOF os | — 

aying. co galore. The record to date is 


You will get new thrills with this newest and 
finest type model plane. Wonderful results in- 
doors as well as outdoors. Such a light weight, 
se fying, real scale model will be a revelation 

to you. 


*“*Win Five Dollars in Gold” 
We are offering semi-monthly =~ of five do'lars 
in gold to the one who sen 
obtained with this model. » 
tions and prize entry blanks are included with 
every Eagle model. Get yours now. 
pe price S low—order your model now and 
te for the prize awards. CONSTRUCTION 
wy SA with = FA — <7 instructions 
a prize entry blanks. $1.00. 


Sent oon com. check or money aay No stamps 
or 
Eagle pole or. a Co., 
North Haven, 

I have receteed ¥ vour ° ‘E "* kit and assembled it 
tn one day. Hand-lau a and hand-wound i 


never goes less than 150 ft. at about 30 ft. altitude. 
Yours truly, LEROY BROWN 


EAGLE MODEL 
AIRPLANE CO. 
DEPT B12 NORTH-HAVEN:CONN 
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away from the submerged areas and aided 
people whose homes were damaged by the 
flood. They also patrolled the submerged 
areas, and worked late into the night with 
boats, moving people to higher ground. 
They were commended highly for their work, 
which they continued for several days fol- 
lowing. 


Eagle Scout Trail at Glacier 
WE ARE publishing on this page a photo- 
graph of the forty-five Eagle Scouts 
who were engaged this year in continuing 
the Eagle Scout Trail in Glacier National 
Park. This is a joint enterprise of neighbor- 
ing Councils in Washington State and 
Montana. 
These Eagle Scout Trail builders this year 
extended the trail 26,000 feet besides putting 
into better shape a part of the trail built last 


ear. 
. The Eagle Scouts who took part in this 
enterprise this year came from seventeen 
states. Com. E. C. Maclay of Great Falls, 
Montana, Scout Executive Ralph Cook of 
Great Falls, Montana, and R. R. Ruddiman, 
Assistant Executive of Seattle, Washington, 
formed the camp staff with Mr. R 
Mathews as director. 


Scouts at Arkansas State Faif 

THE Little Rock Council put up this year 

at the Arkansas State Fair an Indian 
Village model camp and Merit Badge Exposi- 
tion. They had about forty booths which 
were visited by about 125,000 people. This 
is the first time that the Council’s participa- 
tion has taken this form, and it was so great 
a success that it is expected that the enter- 
prise will be renewed again next year. 


Scout Observation and Preparedness 
MB. JOHN DANTON, Scout Executive 

at Wilkinsburg, Pa., sends us the follow- 
ing note: 

“On Sunday evening September 8th, 
sixteen-year-old Star Scout Filmore Simpson 
was on his way home when he noticed some 
excitement in one of the houses. He went up 
on the porch and saw a trail of blood leading 
into the house. He entered the house and 
found a man sitting with his arm on a table 
and the table covered with blood. Scout 
Simpson immediately sent someone for a 
doctor and applied a tourniquet to the in- 
jured arm and rendered first aid, remaining 
until the doctor arrived. It is felt that un- 
doubtedly Scout Simpson saved the man’s 
life as he was cut badly, from having been 
pushed through, or falling through a window, 
during an argument. The muscle of the 
forearm was cut to the bone and the arm 
almost entirely severed, requiring seventy- 
eight stitches to close the wound. The man 
was removed to a hospital where he was con- 
fined for two weeks. Until Scout Simpson 
arrived, no one had sent for a doctor, or 
seemed to know what to do for the man, 
although several people came in and looked 
at his arm but went away again.” 


Conservation 


‘THE Fish and Game Club at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., recently had an essay con- 
test on the subject of Conservation. The 
award for the winning essay was made to 
Scout Neil McCarthy of Troop 414, Adiron- 
dack Council. He is only 14 years of age. 
The following is his prize-winning essay: 

“Conservation simply means using the 
forests, the streams, the soil, the minerals, 
and the game carefully and wisely, so that 
those who come after us may find plenty left 
to satisfy their needs. 

“The fight for conservation is a good 
fight. This nation is making precisely that 
kind of a fight. Victory in this fight will 
mean a fair land, a land whose great strength 
lies in the natural resources which give it 
real independence; green forests clothing 
the mountains and furnishing a perpetual 
supply of wood for men’s needs; unfailing 
sources of water for men and crops to drink; 
its soil improved, offering a comfortable 
livelihood to the dwellers in the towns; a 
great nation traveling onward through the 
numbered centuries to its goal. 

“But in this fight for the conservation of 
our natural resources, many enemies spring 
up through whose carelessness our land will 
be impoverished and marred, its forests 
wasted by fire and destructive methods of 
lumbering, its streams mere sewers to wash 
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the soil from denuded hillsides, its minerals, 
which only the ages can restore, reduced 
below the danger point of recklessness. We 
shall become a nation, checked abruptly 
in its forward progress by lack of substance 
on which to feed. 

“But then we think of conservation in 


our own community. We look over our 
beautiful forests, fish on the banks of a 
placid stream, or ‘hear the song of a rippling 
brook, see the wild creatures hurrying to 
and fro, and say, ‘are not these beautiful 
gifts of nature enough to lighten even the 
sad hearts of those who come here for 
health?’ Why did Dr. Trudeau establish a 
sanitarium here? The answer is our environ- 
ment. As we look back through history, 
we can see that natural resources played an 
important part in the growth of our so-called 
‘Metropolis of the Adirondacks.’ We wonder 
if without strict limitation of a hunting 
season, would Saranac Lake still be a sports- 
man’s paradise. 

“We, as Boy Scouts of America, should 
know the necessity of this movement, and 
should strive to help the department which 
is doing so much for the welfare of the 
nation. Even though we can not help in 
every section of our land, we can do much 
by starting at home, and if each and every 
Scout in the United States does his best, it 
can be assured that our nation will be proud, 
and we in turn shall be proud that we can 
help in the building up of our country.” 


Brief Items of Scout News 


Star Scout Charles De Forest of Warren, 
Penna., has been awarded the Warren 
County Scholarship of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. The award carries a 
scholarship of $100.00 a year for four years 
toward a college education. 

* * * 


An inter-Regional Regatta for the Sea 
Scouts of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States was held August 31 to 
September 2, inclusive. The regatta was 
held at Great Captain’s Harbor in the Long 
Island Sound with the 168-foot Sea Scout 
schooner Minas Princess of the Manhattan 
Council as the base. Swimming competitions, 
abandon ship and fire drills, Signaling, racing 
and maneuvering with small boats featured 
the regatta. The event was sponsored by 
the Region Two Sea Scout Committee, of 
which Paul Hammond, last year’s transatlan- 
tic yacht-race winner, is chairman. 

* * * 

The Worcester (Mass.) Boy Scout Press 
Club, one of the four local chapters chartered 
by the National Boy Scout Press Associa- 
tion, conducted a Journalism Booth at the 
Eastern States Exposition which was 
held September 15-22 at Springfield, Mass. 
The booth included printing equipment 
enabling the Scout journalists to produce a 
daily printed exposition paper. 

~ * 7 

Troop No. 15 of Brockton, Mass., had a 
first aid tent at the local fair. They treated 
104 cases. 

eS “6. @ 

ag “0 Valley Council, Wisconsin had 
a large Scout Exposition House in the North- 
ern Wisconsin State Fair. They had numer- 
ous booths with Scout activities which were 
visited by 18,000 people. 

- * * 


When at the Jamboree, the Scouts of 
Norwich, Conn. presented a totem pole to 
the Scouts of Norwich, England. Recently 
the latter had a rally of 600 Scouts and Cubs 
when the totem pole was presented to the 
Scouts formally by the Lord Mayor of the 
city. 

* * * 

Norumbega Council, Newton, Mass., has 
received from President Gaston Doumergue 
of France an autographed photograph of 
himself as a souvenir of the visit of the 
Jamboree delegation to Paris. When they 


-were in France this Troop had presented a 


bow to President Doumergue. 


There is scarcely a football game now-a- 
days at which the Scout Uniform is not 
conspicuous. The University of Illinois 
invited 4,000 to its opening game, and in 
many other centers college and University 
athletic associations have welcomed large 
numbers of Scouts at its games. 
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A Job 
That Leads 


Somewhere 


OME DAY—you are going to want a job. You certainly do not 
want a “blind alley” job: you would like to look into many 
kinds of business; and then select carefully the one you like best. 


In the Western Union Messenger Service you can do just this. 
Every day you will be in touch with up-and-going business men 
of all kinds. When you find the one business opening that 
best suits you, we will help you get the job. 

While you are a Western Union messenger you have the 
advantages of good pay, bicycle at cost, vacation with pay 


and in the larger cities, an opportunity to play in the band 
or enjoy basket-ball, baseball and other athletic sports. 


When you are ready for that job that leads somewhere, go first 
to the nearest Western Union office and talk it over with the 


WESTERN UNION 
OMessenger Service 
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For easy payment plan, write 
Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co. 
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A Bargain at $42 
Genuine Imported French Binoculars — 
Never before offered at our special 

P lenses. M fi 


price. ul a es 

vision many times. Solid metal 

elegantly A ‘omplete with 
an 

J straps deal for gifts. A real buy at 





money. Pay on 
aan ins °D Dept. and postage, 685 Broadway, N. Y. 











For Making Toy Soldiers, 
LLL 


With one Mould you can make many HUNDREDS OF 
Fem te _—— armies. Outfits, including material 








illustrations of dozens of f peteras you can 
MAKE-A-TOY COMPANY, Dept. D. 1696 Boston Reed, N. Y. City 
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Recognized by Base Ball Authorities as an 
ingenious invention that permits the playing 
of Base Ball by voluntary acts of judgment, 
like played on the diamond by skillful Base 
Ball Teams. 

A Battle of Wits Crowded with Thrills 
Complete Game with Playing Field $1.00 
Order direct if your dealer cannot serve you 


PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 
























Dept. B. 389 Fifth Avenue New York 
Wrestling Book FREE 
PMU testing, scif-dcfense and Jiu-Jitsu, ‘Develop a 

: y ol ad tear By a er fect Ith, bin 
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Pech herhess wAeiePs ca ih wonderful olf 4 
Burns School of Wrestling, 1349 Range Blde., Omaha "Nebr. 













Send 4c postage for catalog **E"’ ‘ 
i. ESTEMMLERCO., Queens Village, N.Y. 
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Select your own payment terms. 
Make money playing in local or- 
chestras. Be the “life” of the party 
>. wherever you go. Mead instru- 
F ments are easy to play anda 
joy to learn. Free instruction 
book —new simple method. Send 
a postcard TODAY for free in- 

with marvelous 
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Airmail Covers as well 
as stamps. Send us 10c 
-— A das start you on 


PICKWICK STAMP 4 Rahway, N. J. 


pitty yy TTY neo, U.8.9¢ 
penne ves, Etc., with Illustrated List of Sets, 


to approval applicants for only . 
u yeseme AE Ee 4 Pope Bust 3 


up ite, ¢ y; 8. SStemoe)ee 3 

5 Siam A! 25¢ 

z. A Moseley, 4521 ‘Parkview, ~ St. Smad head 
Est. 1905, e Stock of U. 8. & Foreign Stamps. 

on IDERSTAND YOUR U. S. STAMPS 

Just what grat Oe 9. S. Library (ilustrated) gives full de- 
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MAGNANIMOUS PACKET! 
trlanaie, cannibals, wiid ani animale, 
air- Saal aes sole, ea Price 
applicants. It's a 
Rowit 
O. K. Stamp Co., Dept. 2. 69 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
FREE! 
i ‘or 50% a approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP co. 
319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(0 = VARIETIES STAMPS ~ FREE 
Album cy “had Hie scape, 
with each oe. 
Canadian a sate a an Sony Comer set of 9 var. air 
mail, 5 beautiful picture stamps and 100 variety other 
‘al sheets. Pri %, 
fitroncwiees ahd ban quali. te te 
Fernandina, Florida 
Postage Stamps for Collectors 
asks for it. For any information write to 
SOMERSET STAMP CO. 


U.8. 

Vol. 1— 1st Ye: - 1894-1900—50c. 
Stanley Gibbons, ~~ Som Gash Gan, tonw Yor Ohi, 1.¥, 
2...) ‘ey a: 

= 2 et - for premium packet of 100 different 

ALL os 
Company, Fostoria, Ohie 
DS @ 
stamps, all for 5¢ coin to collectors who ask for our 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., B. L. 

A price list of stamps will be sent free to anybody who 
46 Glenwood Road Somerville, Mass. 





CHRISTMAS SPECIAL OFFER 


A fine Portuguese stamp, cataloguing 60c, only 5c to 
applicants for our attractive approvals. Thousand 
Superior hinges 10c. A Canadian First Day air mail 
cover with cachet only 25c. 

DOMINION STAMP COMPANY, G.P.0. Box 222, Toronto Canada 


U. S. and Foreign Stamps 
on approval. Send for our beautiful selection. 


PALM BEACH STAMP SHOPPE 





No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
















and approval al sheets. 
bbe a 29¢. 1000 diff. 
4000 stamps 70c. 1000 = 


B.L., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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JOHNSON STAMP CO. 








STAMPS 35,c> 105 China, ee fe Fie. Stamp ae. 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp oft over 500 illustra’ 
br evita date hames of ——' re 
Be eadstine certs: Tremont sy Dept. A9, 
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U 
DOLLARS diated By the erana oid hehe from many countries 
a eee 
with each jo Europe A Packet, only 20c Approvals 
ORDER 354 12 Cedar St. The Stamp Mart St. Paul, Mins. 
ERENT STAMPS 
100 chs a , for ome our —: FREE 
Approval DOKs on United Staten ‘British Cetenten, 
South and Central a at 50% and 25% discoun’ 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New Tek 
All different stamps with Far-away British. 
Peas cause toes Maar ae ase 
ni Beautiful Picture stamp included. 
Send to-day. 
L.W. HUDSON, Dept. 118, Plainfield,N.J. 
BIG Prenton & OF BARGAINS 10c 
Tage iis cn At in saan te Tea om Pipe ot 
everyting for only 10¢ pneoroaaved for beauty 
WELSH, Dept. B 615 yas Ge Jersey City, N. J. 
STAMP COLLECTORS 
Stamp Catalog, Anup holds 1200, zee ree. stamps, 
ge Flags of ly world; All for 50c Post 
50 i Poland 1 ee 3 cap stampa a6 Crest, 1ée, Heine J 
vals. B. L. TOLEDO riti CO.. Foledo- Ohio. 
All different. Post 
100  Leaveeensen Dae 
1,500 stamps‘at rc each. 
Stamps Free 50 per cent approvals 
with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP co. TOLEDO, O. 
500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 
330. Diff. Cranes... 10¢ 1908 pe. Stamps 


Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





Box 2416 Palm Beach, Florida 
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A choice assortment of 5UC all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Dlicants for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B. MILFORD, CONN. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
- app .- ~ Pe Ap- 
BADGER val Postage 2 ‘co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








10c ONLY 10c 
brice liste of 00's of fow price sets ney aay em 8 
a oe inges 90c. 3000 


wih 
differen’ 
catalogue for ag ‘Albums 60e, 88 $2, 34,4 a nu Chek Scott's aad 
of offers on request.’ Ask about our wonderful le net 
approval booklets. 


Wehers Stamp Shoppe 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield N. J. 


100, Pyratis' FREE 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Boys’ LIFE Readers! 


Here’s a special service for your parents, relatives, and grown-up friends 


All popular magazine in clubs with BOYS’ 
IFE subscripion, 


When you renew your BOYS’ L 


LIFE at special prices. 
the grown-ups can subscribe along 


with you for any of the magazines listed at very special prices otherwise not obtainable. 
Be Sure to Show this Around 


BOYS’ LIFE with 
Aero Mechanics 
American Home 


Special Price 
$3.50 
50 


Regular Price 


$4.50 
3.00 2 


American Magazine and Woman’s Home 


Companion 
Baseball Magazine 
Better Homes and Gardens........... 
Child Life 


Cement SEGRE... ow i coccessenscedvete 


Cosmopolitan 

Etude Music Magazine 
Farm & Fireside 

Field & Stream 


Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Magazine 
Junior Home 
McCall’s. . . 


Nature Magazine 
Pathfinder 


People’s Home Journal................... 


Pictorial Review 
Popular Science Monthly 
Radio Broadcast 


2s. chokes cis tread ce batten 


Review of Reviews 


ee Freee eee 


Scribner’s Magazine 

Sunset Magazine.... 

The Golden Book Magazine 
The House Beautiful 

The Parents’ Magazine 
World’s Work 

Your Home 


2 PARK AVENUE 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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THE Christmas tree stood gay with its 

colored bulbs and tinsel. Gifts had been 
distributed and everywhere about the room 
was a litter of brightly tinted ribbon and 
paper, tables piled high with a variety of 
objects that had been but a short while 
before in these same wrappings in orderly 
array about the tree. Bob stood before a 
mirror near the window carefully adjusting 
a new necktie that greatly pleased his fancy. 
So engrossed was he that he failed to notice 
Harry and Phil coming up the path. But 
he had been seen and shouts of “Merry 
Christmas,” sent him hurryi to the 
front door to greet his friends. Bob led 
the way to the library which happened to 
be unoccupied. 

‘*My father used to wonder what pleasure 
I found in stamps but he must have changed 
his mind and found out why,” said Harry. 
“See what he gave me for Christmas.” He 
slipped the cord from a small package which, 
when opened brought to view several cards 
on which stamps were mounted; the first, 
from Latvia, a commemorative set honoring 
L. A. Meierovics, five values imperforate and 
the same again perforate, 2, orange; 6, deep 
green; 15, red brown; 25 deep blue and | sets 
30 santimu, ultramarine. These values have 
an added surtax to be devoted to the erec- 
tion of a monument for the statesman. On 
a second card was a ten value set from the 
Falkland Islands, beginning with a_ half 
penny and ending with a one pound denomin- 
ation, done in a new design with a small 
portrait of George the fifth of England occu- 
pying an oval in the center. The third 
displayed an airmail set from Mexico which 
is the same as the recently issued Emilio 
Carranza design with the portrait super- 
ceded by an eagle attacking a snake. Four 
values in place of the former six comprise the 
set; 10, violet: 15, carmine; 20, brown olive 
and 30, centavos, gray. A fourth card had 
the Chinese airmail which so closely resem- 
bles the 1921 issue, the same colors and five 
values, the only difference being in the tail 
of the plane which, in the original displayed 
the flag of the Republic, alternate dark and 
light bars, while the present printing shows 
the Nationalist emblem, a white sun in a 
blue heaven. 

Phil turned to Bob; “‘You said only four 
special issues were to be sanctioned by the 
United States Post Office during a year and 
here we have the ‘Ohio Canal’ stamp.” 

“T read it in a newspaper,” Bob replied. 
“Evidently a mistake. The design shows a 
section of the Ohio River with a canal lock 
in which is a steamer; above, in Roman 
letters, ‘United States Postage,’ and below 
on a ribbon scroll, ‘Ohio River Canalization.’ 
In the upper corners are the dates, ‘1875,’ 
and ‘1929.’ It was first placed on sale in 
Cairo, Illinois, Evansville, Indiana, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Cincinnati, Ohio, Home- 
stead and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and 
Wheeling, West Virginia. The Philatelic 
Agency in Washington, D. C. put them on 
sale October 14th. In its original state the 
Ohio River was reduced to a small stream 
filled with snags during the Summer months. 
The year 1827 found the Government remov- 
ing the snags. Locks were first constructed 
in 1870 and movable dams that could be 
thrown down on the approach of a flood 
were built in 1875. At the present time 
there are fifty-four locks and dams and a 
nine-foot channel.” 

Just at that moment the ’phone in the 
hall rang and Bob stepped out to answer it. 
The other two heard him call, “Merry 
Christmas,” and then, ““They’re both here. 
I’m sure they would. [ll ask them.” He 
stood the receiver on the table and opened 
the door to say, ““Mr. Birwood is on the 
phone and wants us to come to his house 
now—says he’ll send his car.” 

“Sure we'll go, eh, Harry?” cried Phil. 
“We don’t want the car, do we? It’s only 
a short walk.” 

So the answer was conveyed to Mr. Bir- 
wood and the boys donned their hats and 
coats and set out. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this dassification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 








NOW ON SALE 


Buy yourself the best of Philatelic Christmas 
presents, the 
1930 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD POSTAGE 
STAMP CATALOGUE 
Cloth cover $2.00 
With thumb index $2.50 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs, postage extra 
READY IN DECEMBER—1930 EDITION 
acorr? SPECIALIZED UNITED 
STATES CATALOGUE 


For all collectors of U. S. Descriptive 
circular on request. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N.Y. 
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TEXAS STAMP CO. 

1136 Woodland Ave., Houston, Texas 


VATICAN CITY SET FREE: $t2™8 0f Vatican City 


free with purchases 
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W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 


BOYS 85 mee 8c OFFER! 7 German 
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dollars (greatcuriosity); 1 fine stamp from r “yd 
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605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


ANGOLA to ZAMBESIA | 


Semae ie oe in wy <y 118 countries—representing the 

"2 f the globe, are contained in my new 

price ts + 6 din. from Spice Islands; 4 giraffes from 

3 triangular stamps; 5 wild animals from Tanna 

Touva: ‘your choice of any of these, or 250 others—for 

only 10c each set. Free price list on request. Also 
le approvals to applicants. 

A. B. DeLISLE, 762 Harding Ave., San Jose, Cal. 
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AIRMAIL! 
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Monument Stamp Co., Arlingten Station, Baltimore, Md. 
WEIRD COLLECTION FREE 


A collection of 67 of the most weird and fantastic stamps 
ered. This collection given to all approval —_ 
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Plymouth Stamp Co. "463 Cyrus Pr n hes New York 
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without extra Stamp albums 16¢c; 50c; 5,000 


big bargain list 
spaces $1.50; 16.000 spaces $2.60 and's $3.60; U. 8. $1.15. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


THE » MAP PACKET 








contains 10 diff ep Stamps from the two Heml- 
birds, ab Alsoa packet of different stamps with animals, 
= a and scenery to approval applicants, 4l! 


5. E. SAXE, 1427 N. S8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANCHER’S '$ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
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fare eae a ee 
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es S. and Foreign 

Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 

Unprecedented offer. A prize that wil! 

Ab nia, Dalmatia, Crete, “5 Yes, 

pee fete Be to help pay ete, Aserbal mailing. costs. 


ANCHER Gras" Co., Box 126, worse, N. “e 
FR EE i 1.00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
2,000 illustrations. Also 

Fine. ut ut cheap Stamps on approval. 
FREE | GIFT PO ey theme egy mae No oe packet 
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KENLEY STAMP COMPANY, 432 Chestnut Street, Westfield, N. J. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


THE “BOY KING.” PKT and 
COLLECTOR’S S ALBUM. 





POC 
PACKET ‘ CASE Pe UNTS. . 
The “‘BOY KING”’ Packet contains o beatles, of th® 


Sarcs Wot and posi War twues, las” Boo" gow 
4c sani be Esti fortis ier siriace FREE ! 





COLLECTING 
THE N oVOMISMATIST, only American monthly on 4 
No free sample copies. Write no’ 


a & TOWNSEND 
Liverpool, Eng. 
COl es ey worth-while neabe. closely 
to history and art 
es aalee of Peneareins interest, 
Six months’ Trial Subscription, 
— specimens Austrian = money for only $1. 
American ellen Association 
Suite B, 95 Fifth Ave., New York City 








DEAD COUNTRY PACKET 


Contains 18, all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. 
Epirus, Ingermaniand, Crete, Prus- 
sia, White Russia, Victoria, New 

ith estern Australia, 
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E KALB STAMP CO., 
70 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 
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Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 
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Pation stamps. 
applicants for “CLIPPER” ap- 
provals. Illustrated price list 
free. Curhan Stamp Com- 
pany, Gloucester, Mass. 


STAMP TONGS- FREE! scan Fine poses a Ps am 


— +a, British and 
, old im (issued 45 years ago!), 

Marq’ ues, Tanna Touva, and man 
others. Price only 10c to a “approval ap. canta! Ba 

of stamp tongs free if ou order today 

STAMP CO., Box 40, Astor Sta., BOSTON. 3 MASS. 


A SN. ‘AP ee DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Including $1 and 


60 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS $2. SSXq°U°S;, 2! 


With each order, our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to 
Make a Stamp Collectio’ on P Pro} ™ togeth er with 
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combina of 4 distinct useful fontures, Will prove of a 
South “Afrien’ ote. ail is absolutely free to those . 4c 
Hong bay, Dostage and and mailing costs and applying for our Top- 


RUBIN HUFFMAN - 405 P. Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, 1 Oc 
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Pa 1000 mixed ae. 25 diff. U. S. 25e. 1000 
hinges 15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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B Eimer, Dept. 8, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
7 WATERMARK DETECTOR FREE! 
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TATHAM ST Ate oO 
49 Van Horn Street Dept. B West S toringftetd, Mass. 
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day with just a touch of snow on the ground 
here and there. Mr. Birwood was waiting 
at the window and opened the door himself. 
A cheerful log fire was crackling on the hearth 
in the library where they gathered near a 
long table on which were three packages tied 
with Christmas ribbon, tags attached to each. 
Mr. Birwood rose and handed one to each of 
his young guests. ‘With the best wishes of 
the season,” he said. 

packages proved to be copies of the 
same book,—‘ An Outline of Philately,” by 
Kent Stiles. 

“T selected this book because of its practical 
value to all classes of stamp collectors. It 
tr} furnishes valuable information for the be- 
ginner as well as the advanced collector. 
Chapters are given up to how to start and de- 
velop a collection, watermarks, perforations, 
grills, minor varieties, philatelic agencies 
abroad and at home, counterfeits and reprints 
and many other equally important points. A 
sort of dictionary of philately at the close of 
the book gives the meaning of two thousand 
words and terms.” 

The boys rose to thank Mr. Birwood. They 
were evidently greatly pleased with their gifts. 
Mention was made of the seventy-five thou- 
sand words and two hundred illustrations in 
the volume. On philatelic subjects the author 
has long been a contributor to Scott’s Monthly 
Journal, The American Boy, and Youth’s 
Companion and for a time wrote the stamp 
column for Boys’ Lire. 

Harry showed his stamps to Mr. Birwood 
who also had some new issues. He explained, 
“Engravings by John Dickinson and Com- 
pany for New Foundland stamps taking the 
place of those by Whitehead, Morris are 
being put on sale. The latest is the four 
cent value bearing a smaller but much im- 
proved portrait of the Prince of Wales. 
Colors are quite noticeably different, the 
present issue being magenta while the former 
was purple. Three values have now ap- 
peared, the two, three, and four cent and the 
five cent is expected to arrive shortly. Some 
care is required to identify the differences 
between these two issues. Here is a set of 
triangular stamps from Uruguay and is for 
parcel post service; eight values and in the 
design of the 1927 issue.” 

“‘Not all triangles, are they?”’ Harry asked. 

“That’s right, Harry; the one centesimo 
is rectangular.” 

“There is to be a special issue for Uruguay 
which is being printed in London to be on 
sale in about four months and which is to 
celebrate the Centenary of the Republic,”’ 
Phil announ 

Mr. Birwood showed two San Marino 
Express Delivery stamps which complete the 
series of the earlier part of the year. An 
elongated design shows a panorama of the 
Republic with the figure of Liberty at the 
left. The one lira, twenty-five centesimi, 
green, is for home use and the two lire, fifty 
centesimi, blue and red, with the inscription, 
“UNION POSTALE UNIVERSELLE” is 
for foreign mail. 

“The great Dutch master, Rembrandt, has 
been selected for a charity stamp for the 
- | Netherlands,” said Harry. “It was to have 
been issued this year, but its appearance has 
been postponed until 1930.” 

‘An effort is being made’to have a portrait 
of Edgar Allan Poe on a United States two 
cent stamp next year. This endeavor to 
honor Poe includes the naming of a street in 
New York after him and the erection of a 
monument at Eighty-fourth Street on 
Riverside Drive. Commander Byrd is 
expected to name a section of land or a body 
of water at the South Pole after him. A set 
devoted to authors, artists and musicians of 
our country might be a good suggestion for 
Postmaster General Brown, who is consider- 
ing the issuance of a new set. And speaking 
of portraits, Luxemburg, for her next charity 
set, has chosen the young Princess Marie- 
Gabrielle, who will be the fourth of the 
royal children to appear. These make an 
interesting gallery.” 

Bob said, “Cuba is to have a new com- 
memorative set in January in connection 
with the opening of the National Highway, 
one thousand one hundred kilometers in 
length. There seems no end to the Portugese 
surcharges, this time for the Azores; twenty- 
five on ten, twelve, fifteen and twenty cen- 
tavos and sixty on four centavos.” 

The musical chime of a clock striking two 
—— Harry to his feet. ‘I’m sorry but 

T'll have to go,” he said. Bob and Phil also 
rose, and promising to meet Mr. Birwood the 


Stamp, they took their departure. 
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want to go somewhere, there’s no delay or hesitating, be- 
cause you have your own money. You are the first fellow 
on the block to get the new things—you’ve got the jump on 
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UNDREDS of fellows are already 
astride, rolling along to plenty of 


spare money every month. 


HERE’S nothing like having your own money to spend 
any way you want. Any time you want a certain thing, or 


the bunch. 


NEW bike, pair of skates, hockey stick, football or basket- 
ball equipment, sport shoes or sweater, camera, Scout 
equipment, books, fountain pen—no matter what it is you 


want you can get it with your spare money. 


Don’t Hesitate 


Get your name and address on the 
and mail it back to Jack Gardner 
Join up with the live wires. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


I want to join up with the Live Wires. 


tunity outfit on earning spare money. 


of ” Z Z OPPORTUNITY 


Please send the oppor- 


ed 
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coupon 
today. 
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Book Your Passage Now 


THROUGH THE 
CHRISTMAS 
SEASON 
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HE generosity of the 
| a American public is lim- 
#~/ itless. Last year its contribu- 
tion totheAmerican Society 
for the Control of Cancer 
made possible a campaign of 
publicity which unquestion- 
ably saved many lives. The 
entire purpose of the Society 
is to disseminate informa- 
tion in regard to cancer so 
that the disease may be rec- 
ognized in its early stages— 











when it is curable—and 
those afflicted may be per- 
suaded to put se, 
under the care of physicians 
before it is too late. 

This year we are asking 
you to buy this booklet in 
which to record the Christ- 
mas gifts you give and 
receive—the price is one 
dollar, The proceeds will 
be devoted to this war 
against cancer. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


25 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 


Free information in regard to cancer will be sent on request 














Dan Beard, the most original 
and unique of all outdoor 
characters, not only tells the 
boys how to do it— 


but he shows them 
how to do it at— 


5 Re EE nea ng 0 ye 





above sea level. 


The Dan 








Suffern, N. Y. 


(Parents Signature) 
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DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
Located in a natural forest on the banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet 


Intensive Scouting Course a feature of 
camp, merit badges awarded by local 
Court of Honor. 


A camp for He boys, boys who can ride bucking 
horses, shoot rapids in a canoe, render first aid, 
build airplanes, recognize at a glance poisonous 
insects, plants and reptiles, build shelters, 
shacks and shanties, cook dough god, lumpy, 
bacon, fish, spuds and flapjacks, and live like 


ya ‘* 4 Robinson Crusoe. Oh boy, that’s the kind of 


, \ fellow we all love. 
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Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


(Continued from page 19) 





remember that there never was a crook that 
really intended to do anything bad at first— 
just little things that didn’t count, only they 
kept getting in deeper and deeper, till finally 
they had to cut loose from all their regular 
friends, and wound up by becoming just 
common thieves. He said he’d see Brock- 
way himself about the unsettled account, 
and that Skelly had better tie up with me, 
and do some real work, and bring Scammon 
along with him. 

Well, that was that. And all my real 
worries ended right there. Of course there 
was Bill Barnes. But Bill, though he was 
rough, with a good deal of the bully about 
him, was pretty square. Maybe he’d get into 
a fight somewhere, but it would be one with 
a real reason back of it, and nobody looks 
on a proper fight as disgraceful. And there 
were Corey’s home troubles. But there was 
nothing to do about them, and they would 
probably straighten themselves out when the 
time came. 


SURE enough, Skelly was on hand Satur- 

day morning with Corey. He was rea,’ 
to help Joe with the Hopewell’s garden, but 
he was more anxious for work where he could 
earn something. For out of his pop-stand 
money he hadn’tsaveda cent. But I put him 
to work with Joe, thinking that doing some- 
thing for somebody besides Skelly wouldn’t 
hurt him fora time. At noon, Corey came 
up to my house full of excitement. 

‘We've got the garden and the flower-beds 
all weeded,” he almost shouted, ‘‘and she 
liked our work so well that she’s hired us to 
look after hers. We got the job all on our 
own. And she says the flowers have to be 
picked or they will go to seed, and that we 
can have ’em, and they told her to help her- 
self to the vegetables before they went away, 
but that she doesn’t wart many because 
she’s all alone, so we can have some too, only 
we’d better bring ’em over to her first, so 
nobody could say we’d just taken them.” 

“Sort of mixed,” I said. ‘‘Who are you 
talking about? Your stepmother?” 

For since he’d found out that Mother 
didn’t like to hear him say “fat slob,” he’d 
usually referred to the stout Mrs. Corey as 
just “she.” 

“Naw! Mrs. Rawson. She’s all right, 
too, once she warms up to anybody. But 
we’ve sure got to hustle this afternoon, 
because she wants her place all fixed up for 
Sunday, and I’ve got to cut all the flowers 
at Hopewell’s, and pick a lot of peas, and if 
I can, get a mess all shelled and on to boil 
so Dad can have them for his supper. He’s 
mighty fond of green peas, but they’re ex- 
pensive, and then she says it’s too much 
trouble to shell ’em when you can get ones 
just as good out of a can. 4 

“Hold on,” I said. ‘What are you going 
to do with the flowers? Take them to your 
stepmother?” 

“Naw. What would she want with ’em? 
She likes the artificial kind that she can just 
pin on her dress and let stay there. 
dunno what I’ll do with ’em. But they 
won’t last long down in our part of town. 
There are folks in the hospital, and some sick 
kids, and say, it’s sort of funny, but the 
Chinese laundryman likes flowers.” 

He bolted his lunch, he was so hurried. 

I still wondered a good deal about the 
Hopewell lawn business, in spite of Mrs. 
Rawson. I wondered what Douglas would 
think if he should happen home from camp, 
and find Joe at work, or what Mr. Hopewell 
might think about it. I didn’t know him 
at all. If he should come home to find a 
couple of strange youngsters making free 
of the place, there might have to be some 
tall explaining. So, as long as the fellows 
were still more or less working with me, I 
arranged their schedules and mine so that 
when they were to be at Hopewell’s I would 
be somewhere in the neighborhood. 





[It WAS just as well that I did~ because 

that way I got all three of them interested 
in birds that flew about the lawns, and that 
led to other things. Douglas, or somebody, 
had put bird houses all about the Hopewell 
place. There was a box on the cornice 
under the front porch roof that a violet 
green swallow was nesting in, and in the 
vines beside the porch were two more that 
some wrens had taken, while away up near 
the peak of the house roof there was a box 
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where a house-finch was housekeeping. Out 





in the back yard, set up on a pole, was a 
regular little two-story house, full of martins. 
In the shrubbery, and in a couple of pine 
trees in the back yard, there were more nests 
of a half dozen sorts. And screened in by a 
quadrangle of vine trellises, there was a 
miniature flower garden with a home-made 
cement bird bath in the middle of it. | 
knew now how Hopewell had got his knowl- 
edge of birds. He hadn’t had to go out into 
the woods to get his start at bird study. 
He’d just brought the birds into his own 
back yard. 

And Corey was interested in the birds 
anyway. Skelly wasn’t at first. But Joe 
was forever talking about birds, and if you’re 
with a fellow like that, you get interested in 
spite of yourself. Just what Scammon’s 
interest was I don’t know. But he liked the 
sport of what I call eye-hunting. He liked 
to see them flitting about inside the quad- 
rangle where the bird bath was, and sneak 
quietly up to the edge of the vines and peek 
through. And it was fun for him to note 
all their markings, like the tiny blood-red 
dots on the breast of a yellow warbler. He 
liked to substitute eye-hunting for our old 
stalking game on some of our hikes. And he 
got the whole Troop interested in it, as a 
sort of game. So, with Hopewell’s bird 
houses to start us off, I got the whole crowd 
to keeping bird lists, and they began to ask 
me: to take them out on an all-day hike, just 
for bird study. And along with that, as 
Corey noticed all the things that Hopewell 
had done around the place, and talked with 
Mrs. Rawson about him, Corey began to 
get a different idea about him. ‘There was a 
radio antenna between two poles, and Mrs 
Rawson explained that Douglas had put the 
poles up all by himself, and made his own 
radio set, and even made sets to sell. And 
that was one beyond me, too. I began to 
have a lot of respect for Hopewell, myself. 

“Gosh,” said Joe to me, one morning, 
‘he’s sure given me an awful lot to do. But 
I’ve got to beat him at something. I’ve just 
got to.” 

“‘He’s fixed so he has most everything to 
do with, Joe,” I said. ‘Considering every- 
thing, I think you’ve got him beat now.” 

“In what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Cheerfulness, maybe.” 

“Oh, that’s easy. Things are going pretty 
good. I’ve got a whole lot of friends, now, 
and there are these jobs, and the hikes, and 
Pop says I’m getting fat. And then these 
flowers, I’m getting some good friends down 
at the hospital, and the Chinaman gave me 
a whole bag of lichee nuts. I don’t like ’em, 
but think of old moonface doing that.” 

Well, things dragged along. We had some 
new prospects for the Troop, but just to push 
the fellows along, we decided that we 
wouldn’t take in any new members till the 
nine we had were all Second Class Scouts. 
There was to be a Court of Honor the first 
week in August, and the fellows were prac- 
tically all ready for it, and Mr. Fielding 
besides. He had made a great hit with the 
fellows by telling them he was going to take 
every examination just as they did. 

One afternoon, while I was working on a 
Jawn two or three doors away, an automobile 
drew up to the lawn in front of Hopewell’s, 
just as Joe Corey came around from the 
back yard with his basket of flowers. Doug- 
las Hopewell stepped out of the car, and 
reached back into it for a couple of suit- 
cases that somebody handed him. Then he 
wheeled about and saw Joe. He dropped 
the cases and stared open-mouthed. Then 
he started toward Joe, almost on the run. 

“Here, you!” he said. ‘What are you 
doing here? What have you got in that 
basket?” 


MAYBE I ought to have interfered right 
there, but I wanted to see what sort ol 
stuff Joe had in him, so I stepped behind a 
syringa bush where I could see and heat 
without being noticed, and waited. Mr. 
Rawson was on her porch in a rocker, looking 
over the afternoon paper. She hitched her 
chair around so it faced Hopewell’s, and laid 
down the paper, and stopped rocking. 

Corey didn’t wilt at all. He went sort of 
white, but I don’t believe it was because he 
was afraid. 

“T’ve been looking after the lawn and gal- 
den,” he said. “I’m taking the flowers to 
the hospital.” 

A man had stepped out of the auto, picked 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


up the suitcases, and was coming up the 
walk. But he stopped, and stood listen- 


ing, ten or fifteen feet away from the two - 


boys. I don’t think either of them noticed 


him. 

“That’s a likely story,” stormed Douglas. 
“You sneaking little thief. Give me that 
basket.” 

And then Joe flared up. 

‘“T’m not a thief,” he stormed. “I’m not 
as much of a thief as you are, if you are all 
dressed up, and I’m in rags. I never tried 
to steal any awards I hadn’t earned. And 
I never stole anybody’s lunch out in the 
woods. And I never posed as a fine Scout, 
and broke all the Scout Laws and the 
Oath.” 

“You just hand over that basket and 
beat it, before I call a cop.” 

“‘Go ahead and call one,” said Joe. “I’ve 
got a right to the flowers. You can just 
ask Mrs. Rawson. You wouldn’t have 
had any old flowers if I hadn’t looked after 
them.” 

“Now, what’s all this?” said the man with 
the suitcases. 

““He’s a—” began Douglas. 

“Just you be still a minute, and let this 
youngster explain. Now, son, what’s it all 
about?” 

“T’ve just been looking after your lawn 
because it was dying for want of water. 
Mrs. Rawson said it would be all right. 
And she said it was all right to pick the 
flowers to keep them from going to seed, and 
I’ve been taking them to the hospital. Mrs. 
Rawson said you told her to get somebody 
to look after the place, but didn’t leave her 
any money, and she didn’t have time to 
find anybody, anyway. So I just tried to 
look after things. And I never stole any- 
thing from anybody.” 

“Hum,” said the man, looking at the lawn. 
“Sounds reasonable. Somebody’s been look- 
ing after the lawn, anyway. And I’ve been 
worried about it all the time I’ve been gone. 
What’s your name, son? And what’s all 
this about my boy’s being a thief? I’m Mr. 
Hopewell, you know.” 

“Joe Corey, sir. About those things I 
said—I was pretty angry—you’d better ask 
Douglas. But he called me a thief. He’s 
always picked on me. He seems to think 
everybody’s no good that doesn’t wear good 
clothes.” 

“T know he does. Same thing I’m always 
telling, you, Douglas. Little snob, you are. 
Expect you owe this boy an apology. Have 
you make it when you’ve cooled off, and 
found out how big it ought to be. Guess I 
owe him more than an apology. And the 
garden was really more yours than mine, 
too.” 

“Yes, and it looks better now than Doug- 
las ever made it look,” cackled Mrs. Rawson 
from her porch railing. “I don’t know 
anything about that boy, Mr. Hopewell, 
except as I’ve seen him at work. But you 
won’t find anything wrong about the place, 
and he hasn’t taken anything away except 
some flowers and vegetables that were going 
to waste, and I told him to take. And he 
hasn’t had any pay for it, either, nor asked 
for any. And then that cub of yours calls 
him a thief!” 

“What about your stealing somebody’s 
lunch, son?” asked Mr. Hopewell, turning to 
Douglas. 

‘ “Well, you see—it was a sort of joke— 

“Did you steal it?” 

“‘Well—well—yes, sir.” 

“And some sort of award?” 

“No, sir. I thought Troop 15’s knot- 
board wasn’t all their own work.” 

“Tt was better than yours?” 

“They said it was.” 

“Was it?” 

“Well—in some ways—well, yes, sir.” 

“T see. You’re a good winner. And 
you’re a poor loser. You put the car away, 
pack those suitcases into the house, and 
wait for me inside. And with all the camp- 
ing you’ve done, you ought to be able to 
Start the supper. I'll hear your explanations 
later. I want to talk to Corey a minute, 
and Mrs. Rawson. Now, son, you tell 
me about that knot board, and that lunch 


business.” 
_But Joe wouldn’t. And Mrs. Rawson 
didn’t know anything about either one of 


them. All she knew was that Joe had 
seemed upset at seeing the lawn dying, 
and was fond of birds and flowers. But 
from where she sat she could see me behind 
the syringa bush, and sent Mr. Hopewell 
over to me. 

_I didn’t see that it was up to me to tell 
him about Douglas’ tricks, though—not 
until he had had a chance to explain, him- 
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self. If he lied about things, that would 
be a different matter. But I did tell Mr. 
Hopewell a lot about Joe, and how he wanted 
to be a real Scout and had been turned down 
by Douglas’ Troop, and what kind of Scouts 
he was trying to make out of all of us in 
Troop Thirteen, and a little bit about how 
things were with him at home. 

“And that woman would probably get 
his money if I paid him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I owe him quite a bill. Hum! 
Come here, Joe. I want to talk to you. 
Douglas will apologize to you, and I’ll see 
to it that after this he doesn’t ride you any 
more. About the lawn, now that we’re 
home——” 

“Could I still have some of the flowers, 
please, for the hospital? And if I could just 
come up and help around the garden some- 
times! You see, things were dying, and I 
sort of saved them, and I haven’t any place 
for a garden of my own, and x 

“And I guess this is pretty nearly yours, 
anyway. You can do about whatever 
you like with it, so long as you don’t 
carry the whole thing away. About Doug- 
las——”’ 





‘Please, sir, go easy on him. You see, in 
one way, I wouldn’t ever have been a Scout 
except for him. And there’s such a lot of 
things he’s made me want to do.” 

“Oh, Douglas is smart enough!” 

“Yes, sir. If sometime we could be 
friends!” 

Well, I had my work to do, so I left the 
two of them talking on Hopewell’s front 
steps. They talked a long time, and finally 
Mr. Hopewell called into the house for 
Douglas. The next thing I saw was Doug 
shaking hands with Corey, and doing his 
best to smile about it. Of course, that didn’t 
necessarily fix things, but still—I wondered 
about a good many things. 


NEAT Troop meeting we had what in 

Troop Six we used to call a Troop board 
of review. That is, we reéxamined, before 
the Troop, those who were to go before the 
Court of Honor in all the subjects they had 
passed. Anybody in the Troop could ask 
any questions he wanted to, with the under- 
standing that the asker had to be able to 
answer them himself. And if anybody felt 
that any candidate was a bit shaky any- 
where, and wouldn’t do the Troop full credit 
before the Council Court, he just wasn’t 
certified for advancement. Of course, in 
our particular case, it meant that the whole 
Troop had to be examined, including Mr. 
Fielding. For the boys themselves had de- 
cided that the whole Troop should go up 
together, or not at all, so far as this first 
court was concerned. 

They knew their stuff, though. Of course, 
there were some little things, outdoor work, 
mostly, little matters about trail marking, 
and fire building, and knife and hatchet work, 
where they weren’t just sure. I don’t 
mean that they didn’t know enough to pass 
any examiner. They did. But Billy wanted 
them experts. And he thought one more 
hike would fix that. And the boys agreed 
to that. Besides, they were wild for a 
bird hike. So we scheduled an all-day affair 
for early the next week, with all nine of them 
pledged to go. 

And with bird study a principal object, 
of course that meant Indian Canyon. 
That’s a wild park belonging to the city, 
just on the outskirts of town, the way 
Hangman Valley is, only in a different direc- 
tion. 

We got away Tuesday morning to an 
early start, going out to the mouth of the 
canyon by street-car. 

And then I divided them up to work 
in pairs. That left one over, so I took 
Barnes with me. He had had less out- 
door work than any of the others, and 
there were lots of things I wanted to show 
him about. 

“Now,” I said, just before we separated, 
“don’t do a lot of hiking around. Go slow, 
one of each couple keeping his eyes looking 
up into the taller trees, and the other watch- 
ing the ground and the bushes. And every 
time you spot a bird, stalk him, just the way 
a cat does. Get up close, and lie still, and 
find out all about him. Or if you see a pool 
in the brook with birds flitting about it, 
sneak up into the brush and watch. Barnes 
and I are going to the upper canyon to find 
a place for lunch. If you get tired of bird 
study and want to find us, we’ll lay some 
sort of a trail for you to follow. But I want 
all of you up there by eleven o’clock. Come 
on, Barnes.” 

We strolled off, taking our time, not exactly 
looking for birds till we got a fair start away 
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we Saw. 


and every time he 
moth in his bill. 


him,” 


as if it might cave in most any time. 
body’s going to get hurt in here some time.” 


between two boards, 
it won’t be us.” 











he said. 
I said. 


“‘T don’t see the use of it,” 
“In one way there isn’t,” 


from the others, but making a note of those 
Barnes wasn’t much interested. 


“ It 
probably won’t bring you in any money. 
Hello, look at that fellow.” 


We had come to a fine little waterfall in 


“Gosh,” said Barnes, “is he crazy?” 


the brook, with a rapid below; and standing 
on a mossy stone almost under the fall, 
letting out little squawks, 
half-way down and then rising again in a 
comical sort of teeter, was a water-ousel. 


and squatting 


Just then the ousel flew at a bug that came 


‘‘What’s he do that for?” said Barnes. 


over the fall, going right into the water after 
it, dancing up and down in the ripples of the 
rapid, sometimes clear under water. Finally 
he came out, and flew straight for the fall 
and under it. 


“He’s got a nest under there,” I said. 


“Watch him.” 


He did the same trick three or four times, 


had some sort of bug or 


“Some fun in this, after all,” said Barnes. 


“Show me some more.” 


A little later we saw a bird in a tree half- 


way up the slope, just below a steep bank of 
bare gravel. 


“Let me go up alone and get a look at 


said Barnes. 
“All right,” I said, and he started up 


“Hey, come here.” 
So I scrambled up there, too. 
And there was a little cave, dug into 


gravel-bank! 


“Some kids,” said Barnes, “playing 


dian here.” 


the 


slope. He worked his way stealthily up to 
the tree, disappeared behind it, and then 
called to me. 


the 


In- 


There was a sort of tunnel, perhaps two 


‘Not any too safe,” said Barnes. 


feet high; and crawling through that for 
about three feet, we came into a regular 
little room four or five feet square, and nearly 
high enough for me to stand up in. 
ever made it had had some trouble with the 
, sides and roof, for the whole room and the 
cf a entrance, too, were roughly timbered with 
rec rom Q ory a | old planks and flimsy boards and poles of 
Your beautiful shining new bicycle will a 


dead pine. 


Who- 


“Looks 
Some- 


“Let’s get out, then,” I said, as a little 


stream of pebbles came slithering down from 
“‘and then we'll be sure 


We moved on up the canyon, noting a bird 


or two, but still going fairly fast, for I wanted 
to get to the upper canyon, and lay a trail 
for the fellows to follow, and pick out a good 
place for lunch. And there would be more 


birds to look at up there than anywhere in 
the whole canyon. 

Just above the falls we rounded a clump 
of bushes and almost ran into Hopewell, 
coming down. 

“‘Hello,” I said, ‘is your Troop on a hike 
up here, too?” 

“No,” he answered, “I’m all alone. I’ve 
been doing bird study out here since about 
sunrise.” 

“I’m just starting my Troop at it. Say, 
did you see that cave down below—know 
who it belongs to, or anything about it?” 

“Never heard of it,” said Hopewell. 
“Where is it?” 

We told him about it. 

‘T’'ll have a look at it,” he said. “I might 
want to use it sometime, if I got caught in a 
rain. Or, if it’s as bad as you say it is, I 
might pull the timbering out and let it fill 
up. So long.” 

“Too bad he didn’t stay,” said Barnes. 
“Tf he had stopped to lunch with us, I could 
have offered him a sandwich and a wiener. 
I’ve got some.” 

“Maybe he’ll come back,” I said. ‘But 
I’m bothered about that cave. He’s right 
about filling it up. It’s not safe for anybody 
to go into. And there are all those careless 
youngsters back there. I believe I’ll go back 
and steer them all away from it.” 

“Huh,” said Barnes. ‘They won’t even 
see it, unless they see a bird up in the same 
tree I did. And that gravel is pretty solid. 


It isn’t going to fall in to-day. Let’s get 
that trail laid.” 
We worked at that forsome time. It takes 


a lot longer to lay a good trail than it does 
to follow one, if you put a lot of twists and 
turns in it, and use all the different signs for 
marking it. I suppose Barnes and I had 
been at work well over half an hour when 
just below us we heard somebody call. It 
didn’t sound like a mere “where are you” 
call, either. There was something excited 
and anxious about it. So Barnes and I 
turned about, and hustled down the creek 
at a fast walk. If Barnes hadn’t been there 
I think I should have run. In just a little 
way we came upon Skelly. He had been 
running, all right, and was panting. And 
he was worried almost to tears. 

“Come quick,” he gasped. “Somebody 
buried—in a hole—says there’s somebody 
else—inside—His legs—sticking out—says 
he has to stay.” 

“‘What the mischief,” began Barnes. 

But I didn’t wait for any explanations. 

“Come on,” I said, starting down the 
canyon on the run. “It sounds like your 
cave, and somebody caught in it. Maybe 
it’s Hopewell. But it looks like a job for us, 


anyway. , 
(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for January) 
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tical working methods for Aviators, Radio 
Men, Inventors, Engineers, Mechanics, 
Automobile and "Battery Men, Electricians, 
Contractors, Carpenters, Painters, Deco- 
rators, Artists, Advertisers and other tech- 
nical men. Complete book of helps sent FREE. 
Write today. 
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Aviation from the Ground Up...... $3.50 
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Drake's Radio Cyclopedia, 3rd Edition 6.00 
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we all admire. Once again live 
the world’s greatest heroes—men 
and women who, in various ages 
of history, overcame fearful odds. 

Read the fascinating stories of 
Joan of Arc, Daniel Boone, Gari- 
baldi, Lawrence of Arabia, 

Lindbergh—thirty in all—who 
‘fought a good fight.’ Illustrated 
by Frank Godwin. 


James E. West says: 
“Tt is a book that cannot fail to inspire."’ 
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On sale at all bookstores 
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The TELEPHONE BOOK 


with the MAGIC 
MICROPHONE 


your own 
Electric 
Telephone 


Number One 
of the 
Book cience 

ox eries 

HE TELEPHONE BOOK tells the 

inside story of the telephone; explains 
how it works and tells how to make a real, 
electric broadcasting telephone of your 
own. Also gives instructions for making a 
Super-sensitive Microphone with which 
you can hear a fly walk; a Detectophone, 
a Stethoscope and other sound-detecting 
instruments. You can have great fun 
experimenting in telephonic and micro- 
phonic science—the science of sound 
transmission and detection. 


Complete Outfit in New Book-Box 
All parts, wiring and apparatus are 
included for doing all the experiments; 
everything packed in an unique Book- 
ERA eS FETS $5.00 
Sold by Toy Departments and Book 
Stores. Ask for The TELEPHONE 
BOOK. If unobtainable, we will send 
direct upon receipt of price. 


Free Magazine Tells About It 


Send now and get your copy of this 
magazine for boys; it tells more about 
The TELEPHONE BOOK and these 
other Porter Products. 
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cals and pieces of apparatus, including separate wood 
More than 500 experiments and 


$10.00 





was or 
many times. 


ceipt of price. 


Get CHEMCRAFT Junior, th 
to chemistry! Performs many 


paid for only 25 cents. 


and insist upon Saving the best outfit. 


puzzling tricks. Try it, then get a larger set. 


CHEMCRAF 


Try Chemistry for 25c 


e set that will introduce you 
interesting experiments and 
Sent post- 


The PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 1c. 


84 East Washington Street, Hagerstown, Maryland 





CHEMCRAFT No. 1— contains 
19 chemicals and pieces of ap- 
paratus, with more than 100 experi- 
ments explained in the Manual. A 
dandy set for a beginner. 


C 


of all. 
some 
Contains 54 chemicals and 
pieces of apparatus, with 
more than 360 experi- 
ments explained in the 
Manual. 
tricks are included. $5.00 


he most complete and the most scientific. CHEMCRAFT 
by teachers and chemistry professors. These sets offer more 
for the money in every way; liberal quantities of chemicals permit you to repeat each experiment and trick 
Look for T in any store where toys are sold. 

If the set you want is unobtainable, we will send it direct upon re- 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 
Real fun with Chemistry! 


Be a Boy Chemist—Work Wonderful Experiments 
and Chemical Tricks with Your Own Laboratory. 


AKE soap, inks, dyes and paints; test foods, 

water, soil and metals; work hundreds of 
other interesting and helpful chemical experiments 
that will keep you busy and interested and show you 
facts about the Science of Chemistry. Perform tricks 
of mystifying magic, too; experiment with chemical 
sorcery and produce many amazing changes. 
fine sport and helps you understand what all things 


are made of. 


Get one of these NEW CHEMCRAFT 
sets for Christmas. Larg:zr outfits, in 
fine wooden cabinets; more chemicals, 
more apparatus, more and better ex- 
periments. Each set is complete with 
chemicals, apparatus and Manual of 
Instruction. Six splendid sizes to 
$1.00 choose from. 


(CHEMCRAFT No. 3 
—contains 40 
chemicals and pieces of 
apparatus for  per- 
forming more than 260 
experiments. Liberal 
quantities of all chemi- 

are furnished. $3.00 


HEMCRA?T No. 5— 
the most popular set 
Comes in hand- 
wooden cabinet. 


Many chemical 




















(CCHEMCRAFT No. 15—a real labora- 
tory! Comes in larger wooden cabinet 
(CCHEMCRAFT No. 25— 

a large advanced set 
in wooden cabinet, with 
special equipment and 
apparatus. $25.00 
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Free Magazine for Boys 


Contains articles, experiments anybody can do at home, 
ideas on woodworking and information on electricity. Also 
tells all about the wonderful sets mentioned on this page. 
It’s Free—just write and get your copy. 
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Seat and Make Many 
Useful Articles of Wood! 
WOODCRAFT will introduce you to the 
art of woodworking; show you how to 
plan, construct and decorate lots of prac- 
tical things. Each set is a complete home 
workshop for boys, with good tools, blue- 
print plans and all materials for making 
bookshelves, necktie-holders, broom-hold- 
ers, air gliders, motor-boats, bookstands, 
bird-houses and other useful articles. 
WOODCRAFT has been designed es- 
sao for boys and is more than a tool- 

x—these sets show you what to do and 
how to do it. Two different sizes, each in 
a strong, wooden cabinet: 
No. 5—contains blueprint plans for 8 articles, 
with 9 tools and liberal quantities of wood, 


coloring, finishing and decorating materials. 
$5.00 


No. 10—contains blueprint plans for 15 articles, 

with 14 tools and larger quantities of wood, 

coloring, finishing and decorating materials. 

$10.00 
Sold in Toy Departments. Ask for 
WOODCRAFT. If unobtainable, we 
will send your set direct upon receipt of 
price. 
Send for Free Magazine 

telling all about these wonderful sets and 
explaining what you can do with them. 
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Self-operating 
Jib Crane. 
Build it with 

eccano 





Giant Block-setting 
Crane. Build it with 
eccano 
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EVERY BOY l/ikes to see, and know why the fe <a =. 
wheels go round. Meccano answers every question. ; 










T’S dead easy making models with Meccano. when hooked up to the powerful Meccano electric Trane-Atlantic 
There are more than 200 accurately machined motor, which comes with outfits No. 5 and Nos. Monoplane. 
parts—a part for every purpose—of sturdy steel 20 to 70. A million dollars worth of fun! bg, ied _ 





—— with holes every half-inch apart; Brass If you want to become a famous Engineer, com- 
leys, Gears, Girders, Axle Rods, Couplings, |mence now. All models illustrated in our manuals 
Nuts and Bolts, Miniature Dunlop Rubber Tires are built on correct engineering principles. 

and a host of other parts forming a perfectly’ _FREE—The big Meccano booklet for boy 
interchangeable mechanical engineers tells all about 

























system for the boy engineer. MECCANO OUTFITS Meccano in words and pictures. 

There is simply no end of fun No. 0 Makers 472 Models $1.50 You can have your copy free, 
with it, building models from No.10 * 7 .** $50 merely by sending us the 
the simplest to the most ad- J : = ‘ 5.00 names and addresses of three 
vanced, including every mech- No.so0 * 5 ® RS of your pals, Just write them 
anical invention known to the No.40 * 9836 “* 15) on a post card, with your own 
engineering world.They all work ae « 893 £ 25.00 name and address. Address 
like the real thing. What’s more, gy a — ee a. Meccano Company, Inc., 
these models actually operate Department G-l, Elizabeth,N.J. 
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